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Junta nevertheless carried on all their delibera- 
tions in her name; and Padilla, marching with 
considerable army to Valladolid, seized the seals 
and publia archives, and formally deposed 
Adrian. Charles now issued fro r- 
cular letters addressed to the Castilian cities, 
making great concessions, which, however, were 
not deemed satisfactory by thesJunta, who, con- 
scious of their power, proceeded to draw up a 
remonstrance, containing u long list of griev- 
ances... . Churles having refused to receive 
the remonstrance which was forwarded to him 
in Germany, the Junta proceeded to levy open 
war against him and the nobles, for the latter, 
who had at first sided with the Junts, fading 
their own privileges threatened as Well as those 
of the King, began now to xnpport the royal 
authority, ‘The army of the Junta, which num 
bered about 20,000 men, was chiefly composed of 
mechanics and persons unacquainted with the 
‘use of arms, Padilla was set aside, and the con 
mand given to Don Pedro de Giron, a rash a 
inexperienced young nobleman” ' From. this 
time the insurrcetion failed rapidly In Decem 
ber, the royalists recovered Tordesillas and 

person of Queen Jounva, aud in April, 1 
Praitia was defeated, taken prisoner and ove 
cuted, near Villaiar, “This defeat proved the 
ruin of the Junta Valladolid and most of the 
other confederuted towns now submitted, but 
Toledo, animated by the grief and courage of 
Pudilla’s widow, still held out” Even after 
the surrender of the cit Dota Marva reured 
to the citudel and held it four months longer, 
but on the 10th Feb 1522, she was compelled te 
surrender, and escaped im disguise to Portugal, 
afwr which tranquillity was reestablished in 
Castile "— TH. Dyer, Zit of Modern Europe. 
bk 2, ch 8(r 1) — "The insurrection was a fail 
ure, and the blow which crushed the insurgents 
on the plains of Villalur deprived them (the 
Spaniurds at large| for ever of the few liberties 
which they had been permitted to retain They 
were exchaded from all share in the governmeni, 
and were henceforth sumnw to the cortes 
only to swear allegunce to the heir apparent, or 
to furnish subsidies for their master he 
nobles, who had stood by their muster in the 
struggle, fared no better... They gradually 
sunk into the unsubstantial though glittering 
pageant of a court. Meanwhile the government 
of Sustile, assuming the powers of both making 
the laws and enforcing their execution, became 
in its casential attributes nearly as absolute as 
that of Turkey.’ —W. H. Prescott, Hist of the 
Reign of Ph IT, dk, 8, ch, 1. 

Aiso tn: W Robertson, Iist. of the Reign of 
Charles V., bk. 3 (t. 2). ‘ 

—The 
Muxicoo AOD 1519, to 1624. 

A.D, ti pcsratte conspiracy of Charles V. 
with the Constable of Bourbon against France. 
pia ES = 

. T jai ‘3 ‘ope 
Clement Vif. with Charles.—The Reperial re- 
yenge.—-Capture and sack of Rome. Seo 
Niauy: A.D. 1698-1527, and 1527. ; 

A. D. 1524.—Disputes with Portugal in the 
division of the New World,—The voyage of 

of Badajos. 
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Magellan and the Bee 
Wye te Pits ‘Treaty of Madrid.—Per- 
dy of Francis 1. See Faancx: A. D. 1525-1526. 
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A. D. 1526.— Compulsory and nominal 
Conversion of the Moors, or Moriscoes, com- 
pleted. See Mooxs: A. D. 1492-1609. 

A. D. 1528-1542.—The expeditions of Nar- 
vaez and Hernando de Soto in Florida. See 
Fiorma. A. D. 1528-1542. 

‘A. D. 1531-1541. — Pizarro’s conquest of 
Peru, See Peru: A. D, 1528-1581, to 1583~ 
148 

A. D. 1535.— Conquest and vassalage of 
Tunis. cg Barsary States. A DV. 1516— 
1535. 


















A. D. 1536-1544.— Renewed war between 
Charles V. and Francis I.—Treaty of Crespy. 
See France: AD, 1582-1547. 

A.D. 1541. — Disastrous expedition of 
Charles V. against Algiers. See Bannary 
Srathe. A. oa 

A. D. 1556. bdication of Charles.—Acces- 
sion of i Netiventanps: A. D 





War with France and 
es in Italy and north- 
Treaty of Cateau-Cem- 
See France: D! 1547-1559. 

A. D. 1559-1563.—! measures of Philip 
I. His stupid ‘and stifling despotism.—His 
attempt to shut knowledge out of the king- 
dom.—His destruction of commerce and. it- 
dustry.—His choice of Madrid for a capital.— 
His building of the Esc “In the begin- 
ning of lay reign he [Philip II] issued a most 
extraordinary decree. . That document is a 
signal revelation of the policy which Philip 
adopted ay the very soul of his Government. 
Determined to stop hy ull imaginable means the 
infiltration into Spain of the doctrines of the re- 
ligious reformation which agitated Europe, it 
seems that he planned t isolate her intellect from 
that of the rest of the world... For this pur- 
pose he ordered that none of his subjects, with- 
out any exception whatever, should leave the 
Kingdom ‘to learn, or to teach, or to read any- 
thing,’ or even ‘reside’ in any of the universities, 
colleges or schools established in foreign parts, 
To those who were thus engaged he prescribed 
that they should return home within four 
months "Any ecclesiastic violating this decree 
was to be denationalized and lose all his tempo- 
ralities; any layman was to be punished with the 
coutiseation of his property and perpetual exile. 
Thus n sort of Chinese legislation and policy was 
adopted for Spain There was to bs on her 
frontiers a line of custum-houses through which 
the thought of inan could not pass without ex- 
amination, No Spaniard was to receive or to 
communicate one idea without the leave of 
Philip. . In 1560, the Cortes of Castile had 
their second meeting under the reign of Philip. 
.. . The Cortes presented to Philip one bun- 
dred and cleveu petitions . . . To those peti- 
tions which aimed at something practicable and 
judicious he gave some of his usual evasive 
Answers, but he granted very readily those which 
were urd. For instance, he prom ted 
sumptuary ordinances which were ridic 

and which could not possibly have any salutary 
eflects. He also published “decrees which were 
restrictive of commerce, and prohibited the ex- 
portation of , silver. ins, cattle and other 
products of soil, or of the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the country, . . . In the meantime, the 
financial condition of the Kingdom was rapidly 
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rowing worse, and the deficit resulting from 
the inequality of expenditure and revenue was 
assuming the most alurmmg proportions. All 
the ordinary and extraordinary means and re- 
sources had been exhausted |. . Yet, on an 
average, Philip received annually from his 
American Dominions alone more than 1,200,000 
ducats—which was at least equivalent’ to 
$6,000,000 at the present epoch. The Council of 
Finances, or Hacteuda, after consulting with 
Philip, could not devise anything else, to get out 
of ditheulty, than to resort again to’ the sale of 
titles of nobility, the sale of vassals and other 
the alienation of certain rights, 
ssion of privileges, It is diffi: 
an idea of the wretched administra- 
1 had been introduced in Spain, and of 
abuses which, like venomous leeches, 
Snffice it to say that in 















those 
preyed upon ter vitals 
Jastile, for instance, according to a census made 
in 1941, there was a population of neur 800,000 


souls, aud that out of every etght men there was 
one Who was noble and exempt from taxation, 
thereby increasing the weight of the burden on 
the shoulders of the rest and ae if the evil was 
not already unbearable, Philip was selling pro 
fusely fetters patent of nobility. . In these 
conjunctures (1560], Philip, who had shown, on 
all Occasions, that he preferred residing m Mad- 
rid, . . . determined tc nuke that city the per- 
manent seat of the Court aud of the Supreme 
Government, and therefore the capital of the Mo 
archy. That barren and insalubmous locality 
presented but oue advantage, if it be one of 
much value, that of being a ceutral point 
Reason and common sense condemned it from 
the beginning. . Shortly afterhaving sek 
Madrid as his capital, Philip had laid (15 
his own hands, in the vicinity of that city, the 
first stone of the foundations of the Escorial, that 
eighth marvel of the world, as it is culled by the 
Spaniards —C. Gayarré, ‘Philip IL of Spain, 
ch 4.— "The common tradition that Philip built 
the Escorial in pursuance: of a vow which he 
made at the time of the great battle of St 
Quentin, the 10th of August, 1557, has been re- 
jected by modern critics. But a recentl; 

discovered document le: little doubt that sucl 

& vow was actually m However this may 
have been, it is certain that the hing designed to 
commemorate the event by this structure, as is 
intimated by its dedication to St Lawrence, the 
martyr on whose day the victory was gained 

The name given to the place was ‘E} Sitio de 
San Lorenzo el Real’ But the monastery was 
better known from the hamict near which it 
stood — El Escuril, or El Escorial— which lat- 
ter soon became the orthography generally 
adopted by the Custilians. . . ‘The erection of 
a religious house on a magnificent scale, that 
would proclaim to the world his devotion to the 
Faith, was the predominant idea in the mind of 
Philip. It was, moreover, a part of his scheme 
to combine in the plan 9 palace for himself... . 
The site which, after careful examination, he 
selected for the building, was among the moun- 
tains of the Guedarrama, on the borders of 
New Castile, about eight leagues northwest of 
Madrid. . . . In 1584, the masonry of the Es- 
corial was completed. Twenty-one years had 
ela ince the frst stone of the monastery was 
laid. ‘This certainly must be regarded as a short 
period for the of so stupendous a pile. 
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. .. Probably no single edifice ever contained 
such an amount and variety of inestimable treas- 
ures as the Escorial,—so many paintings and 
sculptures by the greatest, masters, 80 many 
articles of exquisite workmanship, composed of 
the most precious materials.” It was despoiled 
by the French in 1808, aud iu 1887 the finest 
works of art surviving were removed to Madrid. 
“The Escoriul ceased to be » royal residence. 
Tenantless and unprotected, it was left to the 
fury of the blasts which swept down the hills of 
the Guadarrama."— W. H. Prescott, Liist, of the 
Reign of Philip IT, bk. 6, ch 2 (v 8). 

A. D. 1560.—Disastrous expedition against 
spat Sce Bansany Srates A D, 16: 

560. 

A. D. 1563-1564.— Repulse of the Moors 
from Oran and ‘Mazarquiver--Capture of Pe- 
non de Velez. See Bannary States: A. D. 
1563-1565 

A. D. 1565.—The massacre of French Hu- 
guenots in Florida and occupation of the 
country. See FLoripa. A D 1565, and 1567- 
1568 

A. D. 1566-1571.--Edict against the Moris- 
coes.— Their rebellion and its suppression. 
see Moons A.D. 1492-1609 

A. D. 1568-1610.—The Revolt of the Nether- 
Jands. See Nernen.anns A. D, 1568-1572, 
and ufter 

A. D. 1570-1571.—The Holy League with 
Venice and the Pope against the Turks.— 
Great battle and victory of Lepanto. Set 
Tenes AD. 1586-1571 

A. D. 1572. —Rejoicing of Philip at the news 
of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew's day. 
See France A D1 At Gcusr—Ocroven) 

A. D, 1572-1573.—Capture of Tunis by Don 











john of Austria, and its recovery, with Go- 
jetta, by the Turks. See Turks A.D. 1572 
157: 





A. D. 1572-1580.—Piratical warfare of Eng- 
land. Sec Awenrca A 1) 1572 1580 

‘A. D. 1580.—The crown of Portugal claimed 
by Philip I, and secured by force. See Por- 
rroat. A D 1579-1580 
|. 1585.— Secret alliance with the Cath- 
eague of France. Sec France: A. D. 

i 








A. 
olic L 
197 
D. 1587-1588.—The expedition of the 
Armada, against England, See ENGuann. 
A.D, 1587-1588, and 1588, 

A. D. 1590.—-Aid rendered to the Catholic 
League in France. Parma’s deliverance of 
Paris.—Philip's ambition to wear the French 
crown, See France: A D. 1500. 

h France.—The 














A. D. 1595-1598.—War 
reece of Vervins. See Frakcu: A, D. 1508- 
1598. 

A.D. 1596.—Capture and plundering of 


Cadiz by the English and Dutch.—‘‘In the be- 
ginning ‘of 1308, Philip won an important tri- 
umph by the capture of Calais, But this awoke 
the alarm of England and of the Hollanders as 
mutch as of the French. A joint expedition was 
equipped against Spain in’ which the English 


took the lead. Lord Admiral Howard sailed 
with a fleet of 150 vessels a; Cadiz, and the 
Ear) of Essex commanded land forces. On 


June 21 the 8; hich assembled for 
dhe detence of the towa'wre entirely defeated 
Ensex was the first to on and the 
English troops easily took city. elem: 
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Decline and 


SPAIN, 1621. 


decay. 


ency of the English soldiers contrasted favoura- 
bly with the terrible barbarities of the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands. ‘The mercy aud the clem- 
ency that fad been showed here,’ wrote Lord 
Howard, ‘will be spoken of throughout the 
world,’ No man or woman was necdlessly in- 
ured but Cadiz was sucked, gnd the shipping 
in its harbour destroyed — Essex wished to fol- 
low up this exploit ‘by a further attack upon 
Spain; but Howard, who had accomplished the 
task for which he lid been sent, insisted ow 

turning home.”—M. Creighton, The Age of Eliz 
abeth, bk, 7, ch. 3.—" The results of this expedi- 
tion were considerable, for the king's nuvy was 
crippled, o great city was destroyed, and’ some 
millions of plunder had been obtained. But the 
permanent possession of Cadiz, which, in such 
case, Essex hoped to exchunge for and 
the destruction of the fleet at the Azores— pos 
sible achievements both, und unwisely neglected 
—would have been ore profitable, at least 
to England "—J 1. y. Hest of the United 
Netherlands, ch 32 (r. 

‘A. D. 1598.—Accession of Philip III. 

A. D. 1598-1700.—The first century of de- 
cline and decay.—‘‘Spain hecanme united and 
consoliduted under the Catholic kings | Ferdinand 
and Isbell}, it became a cosmopolitan 
under Charles; and in Philip, austere, b 
and commanding, its height of glory was reach 
Thenceforth the Austrian supremucy in the pe 
ninsula — the star of the House of ffabsburz — 
eclined, until a whill of diplomacy was suf 
ficient to extinguish hits is, the pe 
the childless and imbecile Charles 1 
reigns — Philip HL (1598-1621), Philip TV (1621- 
3), and Charles 1 (1665-1700) — till this cen 
tury of national decline, tull as itis of Gewned 
ididey, hy pochondria. and madness, the result of 
incestuous marriages, or natural weakuess 
splendid and prosperony Spanish empire und 
the emperor and his son -~ 
discoveries and foreign wat 

















































emptied themselves into a laud the poorest and 
most debt-laden in Europe, the most spiritually 
pst 


ignorant despite the countless churels 
notorious for its dissolute 
ofticiuls, its ignoble family relations, its horrible 
moral aberrations pervading all grades of the 
population; and all ia vain | The mighty fancy, 
the enthusiastic loyalty, the fervid faih of t 
richly endowed Spuniard were not counter- 
balaveod by humbler but more practical virtues, 
—love of industry, of agriculture, of manuf 
tures, The Castilians hated the doings of citi- 
zens and peasants; the taint of the Artb and tho 
Jew was on the profession of money-getting. 
Thousaods left thelr ploughs nud went to the 
Indies, found places in the police, or bought 
themselves titles of nobility, which forthwith 
rendered all work dishonorable. The land grew 
into Uteral infatuation with miracles, relics, 
Cloisters, fraternities, plous foundations of every 
description. The church was omnipotent. No- 
body cultivated the soil. Hundreds of thou- 
the mouatary gulonvaueh se iyee of Ue 

— @ type ol 16 
famishing Spain of the 17th century. In econ- 
omic, physical, moral, tellectual 


, Che a 
nobility, its w oth 



























aspects, a decay pervaded the peninsula under 
the later Habsburgers, such as no civilized na- 
tion has ever undergone. The population de- 
clined from 10,000,000 under Charles V. (Charles 
L. of Spain) to 6,000,000 under Charles IJ. The 
people had vanished from hundreds of places in 
New Castile, Old Castile, Toledo, Extremadura, 
und Andul One might travel miles in the 
lovely regions of the South, without secing a 
solitary cultivated field or dwelling. Seville was 
ulmost depopulated. Pecuniary distress ut. thi 














end of the 17th century reached an unerant led 
height; the soldiers wandered through the cities 
begging; nearly all the great fortresses from 





Barcelona to Cadiz were ruinous; the king's 
servants ran away becuuse they were neither 
paid nor fed; more than once there was no 
money to supply the royal table; the ministers 
were besieged by high officials and officers seek- 
ing to extort their pay long due; couriers 
charged with communications of the highest im- 
portance lingered on the road for lack of means 
to continue their journey. Finance was reduced 
to tricks of low deceit’ and- robbery... . The 
idior y of the system of taxation was unparalleled. 
Eset in 1594 the cortes complained that the mer- 
chunt, out of every 1,000 ducats capital, had to 
ay 300 ducats in taxes; that no tenant-farmer 
could maintain himself, however low his rent 
might be; and that the taxes exceeded the in- 
come of numerous estates Bad as the system 
was under Philip I, it became worse under his 
Austrian successors | The tax upon the sale of 
food, for instance, increased from teu to fourteen 
per cent, Looms were most productive when 
they were absolutely silent. Almost the entire 
houschold arrangements of a Spanish family 
met of forcign industries. In the 
beginnin; 7th ceutury, tive-sixths of the 
domestic and nine-tenths of the foreign trade 
were in the hands of aliens. In Castile, alone, 
there were 160,000 foreigners, who had gained 
complete possession of the industrial and manu- 
facturing interests. * We cannot clothe ourselves 
withont them, for we have neither linen nor 
cloth, we cannot write without them, for we 
lave no paper,’ complains a Spaniard. Hence, 
the enormous masses of gold and silver aunualh 
transmitted from the colonies pussed throug! 
Spain into French, English, Italian, and Dutch 
po Not 2 real, it is said, of the 85,000,000 
of ducats which Spain received from the colonies 
in 1595, was found in Castile the following year. 
iy indescribable retrogression, but one in- 
terest y way prospered—the Church. The 
more agriculture, industry, trade declined, the 
iore exclusively did the Catholic clergy monopo- 
lize all econo and intellectual life."—J. A. 
Harrison, Spain, ch. 23. 

Atxo in: R. Watson, /iist. of the Reign of 
Philip IL —J. Dunlop,’ Memotre of Spain, dur- 
ing the Reigns of Philip IV. and Charles H. 

A. D. 1609,—Final expulsion of the Moria- 
coes.—The resulting ruin of the nation, ma- 
Seaally, and morally, See Moors: A. D. 1492- 
1 


A.D. 1619 —Alliance with the Emperor 
Ferdinand against Frederick of Bohemia, See 
Germany. A. D. 1618-1690. 

A. D. 1621.—Accession of Philip IV, 

A. D. 1621,—Renewal of war in the Nether 
lands.—End of the truce. See NerHERLANDA: 
A. D. 1621-1688, 
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A.D, this Bet pry policy of Riche- 
lieu.—The Valtelline War in Northern Italy. 
See France: A. D. 1624-1626. 

A. D, 1627-1631.—War with France in Nor- 
thern Italy over the succession to the duchy 
of Mantua. See Iraty D. 1627-1631. 

A. D, 1635.—New hostile alliances of France. 
—Declaration of war. See Germany: A. D. 
1684-1639. 

‘A. D. 1635-1636.—The Cardinal Infant in 
the ‘Netherlands.—His invasion of France. 
See Nerrensanps: A, D, 1635-1688, 

A.D. 1635-1642.—The war with France 
and Savoy in Northern Italy. Seclrany: A.D. 
1685-1659. 

‘A. D. 1637-1640.—The war on the French 
frontier.—Siege and battle of Fontarabia.— 
French invasion of Roussillon.—Causes of 
disaffection in Catalonia.—In 16387, a Spanish 
army, 12,000 strong, crossed the Pyrenees under 
the command of the Duke of Medina del Rio- 
Seco, Admiral of Castile. ‘He took St Jean- 
de-Luz without difficulty, and was advancing to 
the siege of Bayonne, when the old Duke d’- 
Epernon, governor of Guienne,. . . threw hi 
self into it. There was little time for prepara- 
tions; but the Spanish commander, on being told 
be would find Bayonne destitute of defence, 
replied that could not be said of any place which 
contained the Duke d’Epernon. He accordingl 
refrained from laying siege to Bayonne; and all 
his other enterprises having failed from ‘the vigi- 
lant activity of Epernon, he abandoned St Jean- 
de-Luz, with some other posts in its neigh- 
bouthood, and the seat of war was speedily 
transferred from Guienne to Languedoc: Oliv- 
arez, in forming his plans against that province, 
had expected a revolt among its numerous and 
often rebellious inhabitants... . The hopes, 
however, entertained by Olivarez . . . proved 
utterly fallacious.” The Spanish army, under 
Serbelione, invested Leucate, the first fortress 
reached on entering Languedoc from Roussillon, 
and besieged it for a month; but was attacked at 
the end of that time by the Duke de Halluin, 
son of the late Mareschal Schomberg, and driven 
from its works, with the loss of all its sctllery 
‘and 3,000 men. ‘‘In the following season {1693} 
the French, in their turn, attempted the invasion 
of Spain, but with as little success as the Span- 
jards had obtained in Guienne or Languedoc. 
. .. An army, amounting to not less than 15,000 
inthaty and 2,000 cavalry, woder the orders of 
the ce of Condé, the father of the Brest 
Condé, and a devoted retainer of Richelieu, 
crossed the frontier, took Irun, and Inid siege to 
Fontarabia, which is situated on a peninsula, 
dotting into the river Bidassoa. A formidable 

fleet was, at the same time, stationed on 
the coast of Guipuscoa, to co-operate with this 
army,” and, after faili in one attack, it suc- 
coeded in destroying Spanish ships sent to 
the succor of Fontarsbis. ‘‘ Fon’ being 
to Spain, on the entrance 
yonne, its natural strength 
improved by fortifications.” 
out stoutly until the arrival of, 
of 18,000, led by the Admiral of © 
& month ela ‘before the 
Intter ventured to attack the force; but 


hea “while the 8) oa 8 
the Prench w “defeated, and’ 
‘elpltately driven Yorth from theft inteenchments, 
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Many of them were killed in the attack, and a 
still greater number were drowned in attem) Hing 
to the Bidassoa. Those who cpomped I 

with precipitation to Bayonne. .. . But Spsia 
was hardly relieved fron the alarm of the inva- 
sion of Navarre when she was threatened with a 
new danger, on, the side of Roussillon. The 
Prince of Condé * . . was again entrusted with 
a military expedition uguinst the Spanish fron- 


tiers... . The small county of Roussillon, 
which had hitherto belonged to Spain as an ap- 
pendage of Catalonia, lies on the nch side of 


the higher Pyrenees; but a lower range of 
mountains, calied the Courbieres, branching off 
from them, and extending within a league of the 
Mediterranean shore, divides Roussillon from 
Languedoc, At the extremity of these hills, aud 
about a league from the sea, stood the fortress of 
Saisas [or Salces], which was considered as the 
key of Spain on the dangerous side of Roussillon 
aod Catalonia.” Sulsas was invested by the 
French, 1639, and taken after a siege of forty 
days. But Olivarez, the Spanish minister, 
adopted meusures for the recovery of the impor- 
tant fortress, 80 energetic, so peremptory, and 
so unmeasured in the exactions they made w 
the people of Catalonia, that Salsas was retaken 
in January, 1640. ‘The long campaign in the 
vicinity of Salsas, though it proved ultimately 
prosperous to the Spanish arms, fostered in the 
bosom of the kingdom the seeds of rebellion, 
Those arbitrary measures which Olivarez en- 
joined to his Generals, may have gnined Releas, 
but they lost Catalonia.” The frequent inter- 
course which took place between the Catelans 
and French soldiery, added fuel to those flames 
nearly ready 10 burst forth, and, shortly after- 
wards, excited the fatal insurrection at Barce- 
lona.""—J. Dunlop, Memoirs of Spain during the 
Reigns of Philip 1V; and Charles Hv. 1, eh A. 
‘Atso IN: T. Wright, Hist. of France,'v. 1, eh. 











17. 
A. D. 1639-1700,.—War with the piratical 
Buccaneers. See America: A. D. 1689-1700. 

‘A. D. 1640,—Revolution in Portugal.—That 
country resumes its independence. See Por- 
TUGAL: A. D. 1687-1668. 

A, D. 1640-1642.—Revolt of Catalonia and 
Portugal, with the aid of France.—French con- 
quest of Roussillon.—A fter their defeat of Condé 
at Salces, Olivarez ordered the Castilian troops to 
take up their winter quarters in Catalonia; and, 
“commanding the Catalonians to raise and equip 
6,000 soldiers for the wars of Italy, he aaiped 
them thelr proportion of the ex; of the 
state, enjoining the states to raise it, by a decree 
of the king. the Castilligm troops remained 
tranquil and orderly, overawing the 
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unfortunately executed their commission in an 
insolent and menacing tone; and Olivarez, of a 
haughty and inflexible character,-caused them 
instantly to’be arrested. These tidings reached 
Barcelona at the moment when some fresh out- 
rage, committed, by the Castillian soldiers, had 
excited popular indignation to the highest pitch; 
and a general insurrection wis the immediate 
consequence. The viceroy was slain upon the 
spot, and a negotiation was instantly entered into 
with France in order to procure support in rebel- 
lion. The courage of Olivarez did not fail even 
under this fresh misfortune: all the disposable 
troops in Spain were instantly directed upon 
Catalonia; and all the other provinces, but more 
especially Portugal, were ordered to arm for the 
suppression of the revolt. Turbulent subjects 
and interested allies are always sure to take ad- 
vantage of the moment of difliculty. The Por- 
tuguese, hating, with even more bitter animosity 
than the Catalonians, the yore of Castille, op- 
pressed by Vasconcelios, who ruled them under 
the vice-queen, duchess of Mantua, and called 
upon to aid in suppressing an insurrection to 
which they looked with pleasure and hope, now 
instantly threw off the rule of Spain. A’ con. 
spiracy burst forth, which bud been preparing 
under the knowledge and advice of Richelicu for 
more than three years; und th of Bra- 
ganza, a prince of no great al , WAS pro- 
claimed king. . . . Inthe mean time the marquis 
de los Velez had taken the command of the 
army sent against the Catalonian rebels; and a 
willing instrument of the minister's vengeance, 
he exercised the most barbarous cruclties 
marched on into the refractory province. The 
town of Tortosa was taken and sacked by his 
soldiers, and the people subjected to every sort of 
violence, Fire, massacre, and desolation marked 
his progress; but, iustead of inspiring crouch- 
ing terror, and trembling self-abandonment, his 
conduct roused up lion-like ge. Hurrying 
on the negotiations with Fra the Catalonians 
accepted any terms which Richelieu chose to 
offer, declared themselves subject to the French 
crown, and pronounced the authority of Spain 
at an end for ever in Catalonia. A small corps 
of French troops was immediately thrown for- 
ward from Roussillon, and advanced to Taragonn 
under the command’ of D’Espepau, a general 
who had shown great skill and courage at Salces. 
‘The Catalonians, with the usual bravado of their 
nation, bad represented their army as « thousand- 
fold stronger, both in numbers and discipline, 
than it really was; and the French odicers were 
in consequence Iamentably disappointed when 
ey saw the militia which was to support them, 
and still more disappointed when they beheld 
that militia in hog o! Sa enemy Asa me 0 
sours ¢ large Spanish force under 
Velez, Dipspeuas threw himself into Taragona, 
in opposition to bres ai shee ce Beseriee. ‘who 
was on4 rt of nce, in organ- 
ining the G PAtere be was almost ins. 
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field to the enemy. Had Olivarez now seized 
the favourable moment, . . . it is probable —it 
is more than probable — that Catalonia would at 
‘once have been pacified, and that-her dangerous 
privile woald {a part have been sacrificed to 
the flesire and necessity of peace... . But the 
cuunt-duke sought revenge as much as advan- 
tage. . Continued severity only produced a 
continuance of resistance: the Catalonians sus- 
tained themselves till the French forces returned 
in greater numbers, and with more experienced 
commanders: the tide of success turned against 
the Castillians; and Los Velez was recalled to 
give place to Leganez. . . . In various engage- 
ments... th vanish armies were defeated by 
the French: the Catalonians themselves became 
better soldiers under the severe discipline of ne- 
cessity; and though the Spanish fleet defeated 
the French off Taragona, and saved that city 
from the enterprises of La Mothe, the general 
result of the campaiga was decidedly unfavour- 
able to Spain. At the same time, the French 
were making progress in Roussillon; and in the 
year 1642 the king himself prepared to invade 
that small territory, with the evident intention 
of dissevering it from the Spanish crown. Sev- 
eral minor places having been taken, siege was 
laid to Perpignan: the people of the country 
were not at all unwilling to under the do- 
m of France; and another serious misfor- 
hreatened the ministry of Olivarez. At 
this time was concerted the conspiracy of Hiog, 
Mars [see France: A. D. 1641-1642]... 

the count-duke eagerly entered into the views of 
the French malecontents, and promised them 
every assistance they demanded. The failure of 
the conspiracy, the arrest and execution of some 
of the conspirators, and the fall of Perpignan 
came rapidly, one upon the other, showing the 
fortune of Richelieu still triumphing over all the 
best laid schemes of his adversaries. ”- Pe 
James, Hminent Foreign Statesmen, 0.2: Olivares. 

A. D. 1643.—Invasion of France from the 
Netherlands.—Defeat at Rocroi. See France: 
A. D. 1642-1648. 

‘A. D. 1644-1646.—The war in Catalonia.— 
Sieges of Lerida.—In 1644, Philip IV., ‘‘ under 
the prudent and sagacious counsels of Don Louia 
de Haro, was directing his principal efforts to 
the recovery of Catalonia... . Don Philip de 
Sylva, an officer of experience and determina- 
tion, was put at the head of the Castilian 
and immediately advanced to the siege of the 
strong town of Lerida, the king himself being 
nominally in command of the army. Tho 
French troops in Catalonia were at that time 
commanded by La Mothe Houdancourt, who no 
sooner heard of the advance of the Spanish troops 
towards Lerida than he marched with great 
rapidity to the relief of that place;” but ap- 
proached the enemy with so much carelesaneas 
that he was attacked by Sylva and totally de- 
feated, with a loss of 3,000 men and 12 guns. 
He then, for a diversion, laid siege to Tarragona, 
and lost 8,000 more of his men, without accom. 
plishing the reduction of the place; being forced, 
in the end. to retreat to Barcelona, while. 
was surrendered to the Spaniards. “‘La Mothe 
having been recalled We 
Count de Harcourt was wil wa 
and put at the head of fresh forces, for the. pur: 


of repairing 
eral” Harcourt began operations (April, 
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by laying to the strong fortress of Rosas, 
‘or Roses, which commanded the Principal eth 
trance to Catalonia from Roussillon ‘he for- 
tress surrendered the following month, and “the 
Count de Harcourt, . after capturing some 
places of minor import, passed the Segre, en- 
countered the army of Cantelmo in the neigh- 
bourhood of Llorens, and, gaining a complete 
victory, made himself master of Balaguer ” 
After these successes, the Count de Harcourt was 
called away from Catalonia for a time, to act 
against the insurgents at Barcelona, but returned 
in 1646 und undertook the siege of Lerida 
He was now opposed by the Marquis de Legunez, 
whom he bad successfully encountered iu Italy, 
and whom he was foolishly disposed to regard 
with contempt While he pressed his siege in 
careless security, Leganez surprised him, 10 a 
night attack, and drove him in utter rout from 
his lines ‘This signal disaster caused the 
Count de Harcourt to be recalled, and in order 
to recover al) that had been lost m Cataloma, the 
Prince de Condé was appointed to command in 
that province, while # considerable part ot the 
army of Flanders was ordered to proceed to- 
wards the frontiers uf Spain to sot ve once more 
we oe aregre a ae Condé, too, wat 
pay penalty for despising his enemy He 
reopened the aeons of Lands with osteutatious 
gaiety, marching into the trenches with music ot 
violins, on the 14th of May In little more than 
a month he marched out again, without music, 
abandoning the siege, having lost many men and 
obtained no sign of success —G P R James, 
Life and Times of Lows XIV, 0 1, ch 3 

6.—French successes in Flan- 





A. D. 1645-1! 
ders.—Loss of Dunkirk. See NrTHeRLaNps 
Oe 

). 1647-1648.—Campaign against France 

in the Netherlands The feat at Lens. 
See Netaertanns (Spanisn Provinces) A D 
1647-1643 

A. D. 1647-1654.—The revolt of Masanielio 


at Naples and its termination.—Attem, of 
the Duke of Guise and the French. Sve [rary 
A. D. 1646-1654. 

A. D. 1648.—Conclusion of Peace with the 
United Provinces. See Nernexianns A. D. 
1646-1648. 

A. D. 1648-1652.—Subjugation of Catalo- 
ais —"‘During the four years which fin France] 
had been filled with the troubles of Fronde, 
ith success, to recon- 


to capture it at once, but it was def with 
the cours; of the Catalonian 
pee. Mothe Houdancourt was a; put 

comtmand of the province. He had uo- 


successful there when Proce wan stony, Wad it 
at he could 
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for the rescue of the place, but they acquitted 
themselves with little valor. Provisions were 
sent into the town, but the commander claimed 
he was not in condition for a confiict with the 
Spanish fleet, and he retreated. Endeavors were 
made, both by the French troops and those of 
the Catalonians, to raise the siege, but without 
success In October [1652], after a siege of 
fifteen months, Barcelona surrendered 
‘was captured soon after Leucate was betrayed 
to Spain by its governor for 40,000 crowns “He 
intended to enlist under Orleans, but learning 
the king had retntered Paris, he made his pence, 
by agreeing to betray no more The Spanish 
poet an amnesty to the people of Catalonia 
he whole province fell into their hands, and 
hecame again a part of the kingdom of Spain 
‘The loss of Catalonia was chiefly due to the tur- 
bulence and disloyalty of Condé Had it not 
been for the groundless rebellion which he ex 
cited in the autumn of 1651, and which ab- 
sorbed the energies of the French armes durin 
the next year, Catalonia might have been saved 
for France and have remained a part of that 
kingdom It was a national misfortune that 
Cataloma was lost’ This great and important 
province would have been # valuable accession 
to France Its brave and hardy populauion 
would have become loyal and mdustrious French 
men, and have added to the wealth and power 
of that kingdom For the Catulontans it was 
still more unfortunate that thar lot should thus 
have been determined They were not closely 
related to the people of Aragon or Castile 
They were now Jeft to share in the slow decay of 
the Spanish kingdom, instead of having an op 
portumty for development in intelhgence and 
prosperity as members of a great and progressive 
nation "—J B Perkins, France under Mazarin, 
ch 15 (0 2) 

A. D. 1650-1651.— Alliance with the New 
Fronde in France.— Defeat at Rethel. Sec 
— * D sees 

D. 1652.— Campaign on the Flemish 
frontier.— Invasion of France— Recovery of 
Goaxelines ase Dunkirk. See France A D 
1652 

A. D. 1657-1658.—War with England io 
allance with France.—Loss of Dunkirk and 
Gravelines. See Fuance A 1) 1665-1668, 
and Exouanp A D_ 1655-1658 

A. D. 1659.—The Treaty of the Pyrenees. 
Territorial cessions to Fiance-Ma of 
the Infanta to Louss XIV. See Franco: A D 
1659-1661 

A. D. 1665.—Accession of Charies II, 








A. D. 1667,— Cogquests of is XIV. in 
the Nether! ive War' o! ‘3 
Rights. x Bee yrasmhave (Spanten Prov. 


2 
A. D. 1668.—Towns in Flanders Leger to 

Louis XIV.—Triple alliance and the 

of Aix-ia-Chapelie. See Neraza.axns (Hoi 
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A. D, 1690-1696.—The War of the League 
of byes Grand Alliance st 





Louis See France A D. 1689-1690, to 
1695-1696 
A.D, 1697.— The Peace of Ryswick.— 


French conquests restored, See Fraxcr 


A D 1697 
A. D. 1698-1700.—The que'stion of the Suc- 
cession.—The Treaties of Partition.—The will 
of Charles II.— As the 17th century approached 
{te close, the king of Spain, Charles II , was near 
ing the grave ‘His days had been few and 
evil. He had been unfortunate in all his wars, 
in every part of his internal administration, and 
in all his domestic relations He was child 
less, and his constitution was so completely 
shattered that, at little more than thirty years of 
age, ho had given up all hopes of postenty His 
ind was even more distempered than his body 
. His sufferings were aggravated by the 
thought that his own dissolution mmght not im- 
probably be followed by the dissolution of his 
empire. Several princes Jaid claim to the suc 
cession The King’s eldest sister had married 
Lewis XIV The Dauphin would, therefore, in 
the common course of inhentance, have suc 
ceeded to the crown But the Infunta had, at 
the time of her espousals, solemnly renounced, 
in her own name, and in that of her postenty, all 
claim to the succession [see France A D 1659- 
pal) ‘This renunciation had been confirmed in 
due form by the Cortes A younger sister of the 
King had been the first wife of Leopold, Em- 
peror of Germany She too had at her marnage 
Tenounced her claims to the Spanish crown, but 
the Cortes had not sanctioned the renunciation, 
and it was therefore considered as invalid by the 
Spanish junsts The fruit of this marriage was 
a@ daughter, who had espoused the Elector of 
Bavaria. The Electoral Prince of Bayar in 
herited her claim to the throne of Spdin The 
Emperor Leopold was son of a daughter of 
Philip IIL, and was therefore first coun to 
Charles No renunciation whatever had been 
exacted from his mother at the me of he: mar 
riage. Tho question was certainly very comph 
cated. That claim which, according to the or 
dia: rules of inheritance, was the strongest, 
had been barred by a contract exccuted in the 
most binding form = The claim of the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria was weaker But so also was 
the contract which bound him not to prosecute 
his claim. The only party sy whom no in- 
strument of renunciation could be prodnced was 
the party who, in respect of blood, had the 
weakest claim of all. As it was clear that 
frost alarm would bo excitgd throughout Europe 
either the Emperor or the Dauphin should be- 
come King of Spain; each of those Princes 
offered to waive his pretensions in favour of his 
A ; the Emperor in favour of the Arch- 
ea, the Dauphin in favour of Philip, 
jou. Soon after the Peace of Rys- 
IIL and Lewis XIV determined 
uation of the succession without 
chner Charleg or the Emperor. 
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object of the King of Spain and of all his coun- 
Bel was to avert the dismemberment of the 
monarchy. In the hope of attaining this end, 
Oharles determined to nume a successor. A will 
was accordingly framed by which the crown was 
bequeathed to the Bavarian Prince Dahappity, 
this will had scarcely been sigued when 
Prince died. The question was again unsettled, 
and presented ter difficulties than before A 
‘reaty of Partition was concluded between 
France, England, and Holland It _was agreed 
that Spain, the Indies, and the Netherlands, 
should descend to the Archduke Charles In re- 
turn for this concession made by the Bour 
bons to a rival house, it was agreed that France 
should have the Milanese, or an equivalent in a 
more commodious situation The equivalent in 
view was the province of Lorraine. Arbuthnot, 
some years later, ridiculed the Partition Treaty 
with exquisite humour and ingenuity Every- 
body must remember his description of the par 
oxysm of rage into which poor old Lord Strutt 
fell, on hearmg that his runaway servant, Nick 
Frog, his clothier, John Bull, and his old enemy, 
Lewis Baboon, had come with quadrants, poles, 
and inkhorns, to survey his estate, and to draw 
ins wall tor him hen the intelligence of 
the second Partition Treaty arrived at rid, it 
roused to momentary energy the languishing 
ruler of a languishing state The Spanish am- 
bassador at the court of London was directed to 
remonstrate with the government of William, 
and his remonstrances were so insolent that he 
was commanded to Jeave England Charles re- 
taliated by dismissing the English and Dutch 
ambussadors The French King, tuough the 
cluef author of the Parution Treaty, succeeded in 
turning the whole wrath of Charles and of the 
Spamsh people from imeelf, and in directing it 
against the two maritime powers Those powers 
had now no agent at Madrid Their perfidious 
ally was at hberty to carry on his intrigues un- 
checked, and he fully availed himself of this ad 
vantage” He availed himself of the advantage 
so successfully, in fact, that when the Spanish 
king died, November 8, 1700, he was found to 
have left a will, bequeathing ‘the whole Spanish 
monarchy to Piuhp, Duke of Anjou, second son 
of the Dauphin of France‘ Lewis acted as the 
Enghsh ministers might have guessed that he 
would act With scarcely the show of hesita- 
thon, he broke rons all the obligations of the 
Partition Treaty, and accepted for his grandson 
the splendid legacy of Charles. The new sov- 


ereign hastened to take possession of his domin- 
fone — Lord Macaulay, Mahon's War of the Suo- 
cessvon (Essays) 
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‘Auso 1x H Martin, Hut of Francs Age 
Louse XIV (tr. by M L Booth), 0. 2, oh. red 
J W. Gerard, The Peace of Utrecht, oh. 6-10.— 
J Dunlop, Memoirs of Sparn, 1821-1700, © 2, ch, 
9—W. Coxe, Memoirs of the Bourbon Kinge of 
Spain, 0 1, tntrod , sect, 8, 

A. D, 1700,—Accession of Philip V. 
and the Horopean League agaiset font booit 
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Portugal and the Duke of Savoy even concluded 
treaties of alliance with him Moreover, the 
situation of political affairs in Germany, Hun- 
rary, and the North was such that it would have 
mn easy for Louis XIV, with prudent man- 
agement, to preserve the Spanish crown ou the 
head of his ndson, but he seemed, as if on 
purpose, to do everything to raise ali Europe 
agatust lum It was alleged that he aimed at 
the chimerical project of universal monarchy, 
and the reumon of France with Spain Instead 
of trying to do away this supposition, he gavo it 
additional force, by issuing letters-patent in 
favour of Philp, at the moment when he was 
departing for Spain, to the effect of fogs 
his rights to the throne of France The Dutel 
dreaded nothing so much as to sce the French 
making encroachments on the Spanish Nether 
Jands, which they regarded as their natural bar- 
ner against France, the preservation of which 
appeared to be equally interesting to England 
It would have been prudent in Louis XIV to 
give these maritime powers some security on 
this point, whe, since the elevation of Wilham, 
Prince uf Orange, to the crown of Great Rritain, 
held as {t were in their hands the balance of Eu- 
rope. Without berg swayed by this cousider- 
ation, he obtained authority from the Council of 
Madrid to introduce a French army into the 
Spanish Netherlands, and on this occasion the 
Dutch troops, who were quartered in various 
laces of the Netherlands, according to a stipu 
tion with the late King of Spain, were dis- 
armed This circumstance became a powerful 
motive for King William to rouse the States- 
General against France He found some diffi 
culty, however, in drawing over the Brinsh 
Parliament to his views, as a great majority in 
that House were averse to mingle in the quarrels 
of the Continent, but the death of James II 
altered the minds and inclinations of the English 
Louis XIV having formally acknowledged the 
son of that prince as King of Great Britain, the 
English Parliament had no longer any hesitation 
in joining the Dutch and the other enemies of 
France. “Anew and powerful league [the Second 
Grand pmseel was formed against Lonis. The 
Emperor, England, the United Provinces, the 
Empire, the Kings of Portugal und Prussia, and 
the Duke of Savoy, all joined it in succession. 
The allies engaged to restore to Austria the 
Spanish Netherlands, the duchy of Milan, the 
edom of the Two Sicilies, with the ports of 
Tuscany; and never to mit the union of 
France with Spain.”—C. W. Koch, The Revolu- 


tions of Europe, period 7 
"Ate 10: Lor Macaulay, Hist of Eng, ch. 25 
(e. 5).—J. H. Burton, Hied ‘of the ign of, Qusen 
Anne, ch. 5 (0. 1).—W_ Coxe, Memoirs of Mart- 
herasiph ot 9 (®. 1).—The same, Memoire of the 
Bourbon Kings of Spain, ch. 1-7.—BSee, also, Exe~ 
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not have selected as chief the Duke of Ormond, 
a princely nobleman, endowed with many am{a- 
ble qualities, but destitute of the skill and the 
Grid which a great enterprise requites, Under 
him Sir Heary Bellasys commanded the English 
and General Spaar a conta seu of Dutch troops, 
amounting together to 14,000 men. Admiral 
George Rooke hal the direction of the fleet. 
‘Their proceedings have been related at full length 
in another history [lot Mahon’s (Berl Stan- 
hope's) ‘ War of the Succession in Spain") — how 
the troops were set on shore near Cadiz in the 
first days of September — how even before they 
landed angry dissensions had sprung up between 
the Dutch and the English, the lundsmen and the 
seamen —and how these dissensions which Or- 
mond wanted the energy to control proved fatal 
vw the enterprise No discipline was kept, no 
spint was displayed Week after week wus jost. 
Finally at the close of the month it was dis- 
covered that nothing could be done, and a coun- 
cil of war decided that the troops should reem- 
bark On their return, and off the coast of 
Portugal, au opportuuity’ arose to recover in 
some part their lost fame The Spanish galleons 
from America, laden with treasure and making 
their yeurly voyage at this time, were bound by 
their laws of trade to unload at Cadiz, but in 9] 
prehension of the English fleet they had put int 
Vigo Bay. There Ormond determined to pur- 
sue them On the 22nd of October he neared 
that narrow inlet which winds amidst the high 
Gallician mountains The Spaniards, assisted 
by some French fngates, which were the escort 
of the galleons, had expected an attack and made 
the best preparations in their power They durat 
not disembark the treasure without an expreas 
order from Madrid—and what order from 
Madrid ever yet came in due time ?—but they 
had called the neighbouring peasantry to arms; 
they had manned their forts, they bad anchored 
their ships in line within the harbour, and they 
lad drawn a heavy boom across its mouth None 
of these means availed them The English sea 
men broke through the boom, Ormond at the 
head of 2,000 soldiers scaled the forts; and the 
ships were a)l eithor taken or destroyed. The 
greater part of the treasure was thrown overboard 
by direction of the French and Spanish chiefs; 
but there remained enough to yield a large 
amount of booty to the victors,”"— Earl Stan- 
hope, Jiat. ae .: Reign of Queen Anne, ch 2. 
Axso wv: Col, Parnell, an arishe 
in Spatn, ch. 8~4.—For the campaigns of the War 
of the Succession in other quarters see Iraty: 
AD. 1701-1718; Neragruanpe: A. D. 1702. 
1704, and after; Germany: A. I, 1702, and after. 
A. D. 1703-1704.—The War of the Succes- 
sion: Charles 111. claims thi The 
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Portugal named after himself {see PorTucaL: 
A. D. 1708}. It is the most laconic treaty on 
record, cogtaining only two Articles, to the 
effect that Portugal was to admit British cloths, 
and England to admit Portuguese wines, at one- 
third Iess duty than those of France. Don 
Pedro's accession to the Grand Alliance entirely 
‘changed the plans of the allies Instead of con- 
fining thomselves to the procuring of a reasonable 
indemnity for the Emperor, they now resolved 
to drive Philip V_ from the throne of Spain, and 
to place au Austrian Archduke upon it in his 
stead The Emperor aud his cldest son Joseph 
formally renounced their claims to the throne of 
Spain in favour of the archdukc Charles, Leo 
pold’s second son, September 12th {1703}, and 
the Aichduke was proclaimed King of Spain, 
with the title of Charles Hf The new King 
was to proceed into Portugal, and, with the as 
sistance of Don Pedro, endeavour to obtain pos- 
session of Spain Charles accordingly proceeded 
to Holland, and embarked for Englund in Jan 
uary 1704, whence, after paying a visit to 
Queen Anne at Windsor, he tinally set sul for 
Lisbon, February 17th In Murch 1704, the 
Pretender, Chnries III, together with an Eng 
Tish and Dutch army of 12,000 men, Innded in 
Portugal, with the intention of cntenng Spain 
‘on that side, but so far were they from accom 
plishing this plan that the Spamuards, on the con- 
trary, under the Duke of Berwick, penetrated 
into Portugal, and even threatened Lisbon, but 
were driven back by the Marquis das Minas 
An English fleet under Admiral Rooke, wath 
troops under the Prince of Darmstadt, made an 
ineffectual attempt on Barceloua, but were com 
pensated for their failure by the capture of 
Gibraltar on their return The importance of 
this fortress, the key of the Mediterranean, was 
not then sufficiently esteemed, and its garrison 
had been neglected by the Spatish Government 
A party of English sailors, taking advantage of 
a Saint’s day, on which the eastern portion of 
the fortress lind heen left unguarded, scaled the 
almost inaccessible precipice, whilst at the same 
time another party stormed the South Mole Head 
The capture of this important fortress was the 
work of a few hours (August 4th) — Darmstadt 
would have claimed the pluce for King Charles 
TIL, but Rooke took possession of it in the name 
of the Queen of England . The Spaniards, 
sensible of the importance of Gibraltar, speedily 
made an effort to recover that fortress, and as 
early as October 1704, it was invested by the 
Marquis of Villadarias with an army of 8,000 
French Court afterwards sent Mar- 
sede Villadarias, and the 
1 April 1705; but the brave 

nce of the Prince of Darmstadt, and the 
defeat of the French blockading squadron under 
Pointis by Admiral Leake, finally compelled the 
raising of the siege.”"—T. H. Dyer, Hist. of 
Modern |, ch. 8 
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borough, . . . Charles Mordaunt, earl of Peter- 
borough, took the command of an expedition to 
Spain. Macaulay calls Peterborough ‘the most 
extraordinary character of that age, the king of 
Sweden himself not cxcepted,... a polite, 
learned and amorous Charles XII’ He sailed 
from Portamouth in June, 1705, having the com- 
mand of 5,000 men; unlimited authonty over 
the land forces, and a divided command with 
sir Cloudesley Shovel at sea. At Lisbon, Peter 
borough was reinforced, and he bere took on 
board the arch-duke Charles, agd a numerous 
suite At Gibraltar he received two veteran 
battalions, in exchange for the same number of 
recruits which he had brought from England 
The prince of Darmstadt also here joined Peter- 
borough ‘The prince and the arch-duke desired 
to besiege Barcelona. Peterborough opposed 
the scheme of attempting, with 7, men, the 
reduction of a placc which required 30,000 men 
fora regular siege With the squadron under 
sir Cloudesley Shovel, the flect sailed from Gib- 
raltar A hinding was effected near Valencia; 
and here the people were found favourable to the 
cause of the Austnan prince, who was pro- 
Claimed, upon the surrender of the castle of 
Dent, as Charles IIT, king of Spain and the 
Indies Peterborough, encouraged by this re- 
ception, concetved the enterprise of dashing upon 
the capital, whilst all the Spanish forces were on 
the frontiers of Portugal, or in Catalonia; and 
hing Philip was at Madrid with few troops 
Such an exploit had every chance of success, but 
Peterborough was overruled by a council of war. 
The troops were landed before Barcelona on the 
ith of August _ In three weeks there was noth- 
ing but dissensions amongst the great men of 
this expedition The prince of Darmstadt and 
the earl of Peterborough had come to an open 
rupture The Dutch officers said their troops 
should not join in an enterprise so manifestly 
impossible of success for a small force. Peter- 
borough conceived a plan of attack totally op- 
posed to all the routine modes of warfare, The 
citadel of Montjouich, built on the summit of a 
ridge of Iulls skirting the sea, commanded the 
town Peterborough gave notice that he should 
raise the siege, sent his heavy artillery on board 
the ships; and made every preparation for em- 
barking the troops. With 1, foot soldiers, 
and horse, he marched out of the camp on 
the evening of the 18th of September, accompa- 
nied by the prince of Darmstadt, whom he had 
invited to join him. They marched all night by 
the side of the mountains; and before day 

were under the hill of Moutjouich, snd close to 
the outer works. Peterborough told his officers 
that when they were discovered at day ‘ht, the 
enemy would descend into the outer itch to re. 
pel them, and that then was the time to receive 
their fire, leap in upon them, drive them into the 
outer works, and gain the forerees by following 
them close. The scheme su , and the 
English were soon masters of the bastion... . 
The citadel held out for several days, but was 
finally reduced by a bombardment from the hills, 
the cannon having been relanded from the ship! 
The renee ot Montjouich by Sis atone = 
nary act o! , Was Very BOOD wr 

= of Barocloon, 


of Barcolebe, ia which tog’ Charlee 32 

wi ing wes 

‘with great ity, was followed. 
the adhesion to his cause of the chief towns 
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of Catalonia, Peterborough was for following 
up his wonderful success by other daring opera- 
tions, The German ministérs and the Dutch 
officers opposed all his projects” He was able, 
notwithstanding, to raise the siege of San Mateo 
and to save Valencia from a threatened siege. 
“Tt was soon found that king Charles was incom- 
petent to follow up the successes which Peterbor- 
ough had accomplished for him”—C Knight, 
Crown Hist of Eng , ch 883 —The above is sub- 
stantially, in brief, the account of Peterborough’s 
campaigns given by Mahon, Macaulay, and most 
of the later historians of the War of the Succes- 
sion, who drew the narrative largely from a little 
book published in 1728, called the ‘ Military 
Memoirs of Captain George Carleton.” The 
story has been recently told, however, in a very 
different way and to a very different effect, by 
Colonel Arthur Parnell, who declines to accept 
the Carleton Memoirs as authentic history. Those 
Memoirs have been judged by some critics, mm 
deed, to be a pure work of fiction and attributed 
to De Foe. They are included, in fact, in sev- 
eral editions of De Foes works Colonel Par- 
nell, who seems to have investigated the matter 
thoroughly, recognizes Captain Carleton as a 
real personality, and concludes that he may have 
furnished some kind of & note-book or diary that 
was the gubstratum of these alleged Memoirs, 
but that somebody (he suspects Dean Swift), in 
the interest of Peterborough, built up on that 
groundwork a fabric of fiction which bas most 
wrongfully become accepted history. Accord 
ing to Colove) Parnell, 1t was vot Peterborough, 
but Prince George of Hesse Darmstadt (killed 
in the assault on Montjouich) and De Ruvigny, 
Earl of Galway, who were entitled to the credit 
of the successes for which Peterborough has been 
Iauretled. ‘In order to extol a cohtemptibie 
impostor, the memory of this great Huguenot 
goes {Ruvigny] bas heen aspersed by Lord 

ulay and most English writers of the pres- 
ent century.”— Col. A. Purnell, The War of the 
Buccession in ; ch 12-18, and app 

ALso IN: Warburton, Memmr %, Peterbor- 
ough, ch. 7-11 (0 1) —F. 8. Russell, The Earl of 

ph, 0. 1, ch. 7-9. 

‘A.D 1706.—The War of the Succession: 
Rapid changing of kingsand courts at Madrid. 
—“The Courts of Madrid and Versailles, exas- 
peratef and alarmed by the fall of Barcelona, 
and by the revolt of the surrounding country, 
determined to make a great effort. A large 
army, nominally commanded by Philip, but 
really under the orders of Marshal Tessé, entered 

lonia, A fleet under the Count of Toulouse, 
one of the natural children of Lewis X1V., ap- 
peared before the port of Barcelona The city 
‘was attacked at once by sea and land. The per- 
son of the Archduke was in considerable danger. 
Peterborough, at the head of about 8,000 men, 
marched with great rapidity from Valencia. 
give battle, with so small a force, 
ular army under the conduct of a 
France, would have been madness, ... His 
commission from the British government gave 
him supreme power, not only over the army, but, 
whenever be should be on |, over 
the navy also. He put out to sea at it in an 
ee boat, wits communicating his to 

Person. He was picked up, several 
Fiore ths ahiore, bey gue of the ahips of the 
‘Wah squadron. soon as he wason board, 
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announced himself gs first in command, and sent 
a pinnace with his orders to the Admiral. Hed 
these orders been given a few hours earlier, it is 
robable that the whole French fleet would have 
n taken, As it was, the Count of Toulouse 
putouttosea The port wasopen The town 
was relieved On the following night the enemy 
raised the siege ‘and retreated to Roussillon 
Peterborough returned to Valencia, a place 
which he preferred to every other in Spain; and 
Philip, who had been some weeks absent from 
his wife, could endure the misery of separation 
no longer, and flew to rejoin her at Madrid. At 
Madrid, however, it was impossible for him or 
for her to remain The splendid success which 
Peterborough had obtained on the eastern coast 
of the Peninsula had inspired the sluggish Gal- 
way with emulation He advanced into the 
heart of Spain Berwick retreated Alcantara, 
Ciuadad Rodrigo, and Salamanca fell, and the 
conquerors marched towards the capital Philip 
was carnestly pressed by his advisers to remove 
the seat of government to Burgos ._. In the 
mean time the invaders had entered Madrid in 
triumph, aed had proclaimed the Archduke in 
the streets of the imperial city Arragon, ever 
jealous of the Castilian ascendency, followed the 
example of Catalonia Saragossa revolted with 
out seeing an enemy The governor whom 
Philip had set over Carthagena betrayed his 
trust, and surrendered to the Alles the best 
arsenal and the last ships which Spain possessed 
It seemed that the struggle had terminated 
in favour of the Archduke, nud that nothing re 
mained for Philip but a prompt flight into the 
dominions of jus grandfather So judged those 
who were ignorant of the character and habits 
of the Spanish people. There is no country in 
Europe which it is so easy to overrun as Spain, 
there is no country in Europe which it is more 
difficult to conquer. Nothing can be more con- 
temptble than the regular military resistance 
which Spain offers to an invader, nothing more 
formidable than the energy which she puts forth 
when her regular military resistance has been 
beaten down Iler armies have long borne too 
much resemblance to mobs, but her mobs have 
bad, in an unusual degree, the spirit of armics. 
. Castile, Leon, Andalusia, Estremadura, 
Tose at once; every peasant procured a firelock 
or a pike; the Allies were masters only of the 
ground on which they trod. No soldier coald 
wander a hundred yards from the main body of 
the invading army without imminent risk of 


being poinarded, the country through which the 
conquerors had passed to Madrid, and which, as 
they thought, they had subdued, was all in arms 
behind them. Their communications with Por- 






such bound! uses that one balf of 
them were in the remained 
dawdling in Catalonis. Peterborough had’ taken 
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ful ahores of the Mediterranean, reading Don 
Quixote, giving balls and suppers, trying fa vain 
to get somo good sport out of the Valencian 
bulls, and ‘ing love, not im vain, to the Val- 
enclan women At lcngth the Archduke ad- 
vanced into Castile, and ordered Peterborough 
to joinhim But it was too late Berwick had 
already compelled Galway to evacuate Madrid 
and, when the whole force of the Alles was col 
lected at Quadulaxara, it was found to be decid 
edly inferior in numbers to that of the enemy 
Peterborough formed a yin for regaining 
session of the capital 18 plan was rejected by 
Charles The patience of the sensitive and vain 
‘lorious hero was worn out He had none of 
t serenity of compet which enabled Marlbor 
ough to act in perfect harmony with Eugene, 
aol to endure the vexatious interference of the 
Dutch deputies, He demande permission to 
leave the army, Permission was rcadily granted , 
and he set out for Italy From that moment 
to the end of the campaign, the tide of fortune 
ran strong against the Austrian cause Berwick 
had placed his army between the Albes and the 
frontiers of Portugal They retreated on Valen- 
cia, and arrived in that province, leaving about 
10,000 prisoners in the hands of the cntmy ‘— 
Lord Macaulay, Mahon’s Wier of the Succeamon 
(Ewsays) —{n the Netherlands the Alhes won the 
important victory of Ramullies, and im Italy, 
Prince Eugene inflicted a sore defeat on the 
French and rescued Turin — See NerieRLaNps 
A D 1706-1707, and Irary A D 1701-1713 

Arso ww (CT Wilson. The Duke of Berwick. 
- 56 a Cone, Memowra of the Bourbon 

‘ngs of Spain, ch 14(e 1) 

‘A. D. 1707. The War of the Succession: 
The fortunes of the Bourbons retrieved at 
Almanza.—' The enemy [the Allies] began to 
move again in February After sume weeks of 
mancuvring on the confines of the kingdom of 
Valencia and of New Castile, April 25 Galway 
aud Las Minas, wishing to anticipate the arrival 
of a reinforcement expected from France, at 
tacked Berwick at Almanza Singularly enough, 
the English were commanded by a Freach retu 
pee (Ruvigni, Earl ot Galway) and the French 

y a royal bastard of England (the Duke of Ber 
wick, natural son of James 11] The enemy 
numbered, it is suid, 26,000 foot and 7,000 horse 
the Franco Castilians were somewhat inferior in 
ifantry, somewhat superior im cavalry and artil 
lory "The battle, decided by the cavalry, was 
disastrous to the Alhes. ‘The Eughsh, Dutch 
and Portuguese infantry were cut to pieces the 
Portuguese foot showed a courage less fortunate, 
but not leas intrepid, than the Spanish cavalry 

er Corps fought with still greater fury, 
—the French refugees, commandul by Jean 





Cavalier, tho renowned Camisard chieftain 
They bad French regiment, and the 
two corps most destroyed cach other. Sia 


battalions were surrounded and taken in a bod: 


Thirteen battalions, five Euglish,five Dutch, 
and three ede, retired, at evening, to a 
Tou at ‘Valencia, th af srunderad te 
b surrel em 

solves the ext, mornin  Hochstadt 
Was fully avenged. ive thousand 

000° prisoners, 24 cannon, 120 

Saxe or were purchased on the part of 
by the Fes of only about 2,000 

mec, Many Frenchmen, taken at Hochstedt or 
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at Ramillies, and enrolled by force in the ranks 
of the enemies, were delivered by the victory 
‘The Duke of Orleans reached the army the next 
day... He marched with Berwick on Valen 
cia, which surrendered, May 8, without strikin 

a blow. The generals of the enemies, bot 

wounded, retired with the wrecks of their armies 
towards the mouths of the Ebro. The whole 
kingdom of Valencia submitted, with the excep- 
tuon of three or four places Berwick followed 
the enemy towards the mouth of the Ebro, whilst 
Oricans returned to meet a French corps that was 








coming by the way of Navarre, with this 
corps entered Aragon. Nearly all Aragon 
yielded without resistance wick joined 


Orleans by ascending the Ebro; they moved to- 
ether on the Segre and be; the blockade of 

rida, the bulwark of Catalonia.” 
taken by storm on the 12th of October, and 
“* pillaged with immense booty . The castle 
of Lerida surrendered, November 11. A great 
part of the Catalan mountaineers laid down their 
arms Fortune had favored the 
Castilans on the Portuguese frontier as in the 
States of Aragon, Ciudad-Rodrigo had been 
taken by assault,’ October 4, with the loas of 
more than 3,000 men on the side of the enemy. 
‘The news of Almanza had everywhere reani- 
mated the hearts of the French armies.”—] 
Martin, Hist of France: Age of Lous XIV (tr. 
by M L Both), 0 2, ch 5 

Axso rm Col A. Parnell, The War of the Suo- 
cession tn Spain, ch 23-26—C T Wilson, The 
Duke of Berwick, ch 7 

A. D. 1707-1710.—The War of the Succes- 
sion: Bourbon reverses and final triumph.— 
“In less than a month after the victory of Al- 
manza, the Bourbon troops had recovered all 
Arragon, with Valencia and Murcia, excepting 
the ports of Denta and Alicant, but the war 
still continued in Catalonia, where General Stan- 
hope now filled the double office of ambassador 
to Charles and general of the English forces, and 
prince Staremberg was sent by the emperor 
Joseph to take the command of the Austrian 
troops The Spanish government was reduced 
to still greater pecuniary distress than it bad suf- 
fered before, hy the success of the English 
squadron off Carthagena, under the command of 
sir Charles Wager, which took three of the great 
gulleons and dispersed fourteen, which were ex- 
pected to furnish an unusual supply of the 
cious metals from America After @ short 
of Port Mahou, General Stanhope Sook posses: 
ston of Minorca and Majoros [A D 1 of the 
count of Cifuentes gained ; and all the 
efforts, spint, and talents of the duke of Orleans 
were insufficient to make the slightest is 
sion in Catalonia He consequently com: 
in his letters to Versailles, that his oj 
were thwarted or retarded by the intrigues of 
the Princess Orsini and the ambassador Enneict. 


3 


and Spain still continued to decline, and 
felt that peace was the only 
could stop the progress of that 
menaced the house of Bourbon. Conferences 
were accordingly opened at the Hague, and. 
Kal pretended’ hath wa wiling 1 give 

the interest of Philip; at the same i 
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grandson himself protested that he would never 
uit Spain, or yield his title to its crown... . 
Fhe ditastrous campaign of 1710 rendered Louis 
more desirous than ever of obtaining peace, and 
though his professions of abandoning his grand- 
gon Were insincere, he certainly would not have 
scrupled to sacrifice the Spanish Netherlands 
and the American commerce to Holland, as the 
rice of an advantageous to France. 
antime the Austrians had gained the victories 

of Almenara and Zaragoza, and had once more 
driven the Spanish court from Madrid. This 
time it fled to Valladolid, and the king and queen 
talked of taking refuge in America, and re-estab- 
lishing the empire of Mexico or Pera, rather than 
abandon their throne, But the Castilians once 
more roused themselves to defend the king; the 
duke of Veudome’s arrival supplied their great- 
est want, that of a skilful general; and the im- 
prudence of the allies facilitated the recovery of 
the capital. The disasters of the allies began 
with their retreat; Staremburg, after a doubtful 
though Blond battle [Villa Viciosa, December 
10, 1710}, at the end of which he was victor, was 
yet obliged to retire with the disadvantages of 
defeat; and Stanhope, with a small body of Eug- 
lish, after a desperate resistance [at Brihuega, 
December 9, 1710], was taken prisoner."—M. 
Calicott, Short Hist. of Spain, ch. 22 (v. 2).— 
“As the result of the actions at Bribuega and 
Villa Viciosa and the subsequent retreat, the 
Austrians lost 3,600 killed or wounded, and 
8,986 prisoners, or a total of 7,536 men; whilst 
the Bourbon casualties were 6,700 placed hors- 
de-combat, and 100 captured, or in all 6,800 
men. These operations constituted a decisive 
victory for Vendéme, who thus, in Jess than four 
months after the battle of ossa, had re-es- 
tablished King zip sl the Bourbon cause.” 
—Col. A. Parnell, The War of the Succession in 
ch, 27-4. 


garehay Ix: W. Coxe, Memoirs of the Bourbon 
Kings of Spain, ch. 15-18 (v. 1-2).—Lord Mahon 
(Earl Stanzope), Hist. of the War of Succession in 


in, . 
A, D, 1711.—The Austrian claimant of the 
soot becomes Emperor. See Averaia: A. D. 
A. D, 1713-1714.—The betrayal of the Cata- 
lanai Alone Kea the ppaciars the Catalans 
bad real reason Se aperes te. poae They had 
clung to the cause of Charles with e desperate fidel- 
ity, and the Peace of Utrecht rang the death-knell 
wincial liberties to which they were pas- 
sionately attached. From the beginnin; 
they had been the steady and faithful allies of 
England; shay bed again and again done emi- 
her cause; 














nent service they hed again and 
again received ministers and generals 
the most solemn sasurances that they would 
never beabandoned. When England first opened 


®@ general might be 
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offices to secure them. The Emperor, who was 
bound to the Catalans by the strongest ties of 
gratitude and honour, could have easily ob- 
tained a guarantee of their fueros at the price of 
an acknowledgmentof the title of Philip; but be 
was too proud and too selfish for such a sacrifice. 
The English, it fs true, sepeavedly urged the 
Spanish King to guarantee these privileges, . . . 
but these were mere representations, supported 
by no action, and were therefore peremptorily 
refused. The English peace with Spain con- 
tained a clause granting the Catalans a general 
armistice, and also a promise that they should be 
placed in the same position as the Castilians, 
which gave them the right of holding employ- 
ments and carrying on a direct trade with the 
West Indies, but it made no mention of their 
provincial privileges. The Peace of Rastadt was 
equally silent, for the dignity of the Emperor 
would not suffer him to enter into uny negotia- 
tions with Philip. The unhappy people, aban- 
doped by those whom they had so faithfully 
served, refused to accept the position offered 
them by treaty, and, much to the indignation of 
the English Government, they still continued 
in arms, struggling with a desperate coura; 
against overwhelming odds. The King of Spain 
then called upon the Queen, as a guarantee of 
the treaty of evacuation, ‘to order # squadron of 
her ships to reduce his subjects to their obedi- 
ence, und thereby complete ‘the tranquillity of 
Spain and of the Mediterranean commerce.’ A 
fleet was actually despatched, which would 
probably have been employed against Barcelona, 
but for an urgent address of the House of Lords, 
and the whole moral weight of England was 
thrown into the scale against the insurgents, 
The conduct of the French was more decided, 
Though the French King hud onguged himself 
with the Queen by the treaty of evacuation to 
use his good offices in the most effectual manner 
in favour of the Catalan liberties, he now sent an 
army to hasten the capture of Burcelona. The 
blockade of that noble city lasted for more than 
a year, The insurgents hung up over the high 
altar the Quecn’s solemn declaration to protect 
them. They continued the hopeless struggle 
till 14,000 bombs had been thrown into the city; 
till a great part of it had been reduced to ashes; 
till seven breaches had been made; till 10,000 of 
the besieging army had been killed or wounded ; 
and till famine had been added to the horrors of 
war. At last, on September 11, 1714, 
was taken by storm. A frightful massacre took 
place in the streets. Many of the inhabitants 
were afterwards imprisoned or tanepernd aod 
the old privileges of Catalonia were finally abol- 
ished. Such was the last of this digas- 
trous war.”—W. E. H. Locky, Hist. of Hng., 18th 
century, ch. 1 (0. 1). 
Axso nx: Lord Mabon (Earl Stanhope), ie. 
ae 1718-1783, ch, 8 (wv. 1).—O. T. Wileon, 
Duke of Berwick, ch, 21. 
A:D. 17131735. Continued the 
E .— The Triple 
Alliance.—The Peace of Vienna,~ 
of Hanever,"' The treaty of Utrecht, 
although {t bad wastes tetacatie te 
was eleey. 
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King of Spain; and Philip, in his turn [instigated 
by apeen, th Farnese—see ITa.y. 
A. D. 1716-1785] refused to acquiesce in those 
partitions of the Spanish monarchy which the 
treaty of Utrecht had stipulated in favour of the 
Emperor, To defeat the projects and secret in- 
trigues of the Spanish minister [Cardinal Alber- 
oni, the Duke of Orleans [Regent of France], 
thought of courting an alliance with England, 
as being the power most particularly interested 
in maintaining the treaty of Utrecht, the funda- 
mental articles of which had been dictated by 
herself That alliance, into which the United 
Provinces also entered, was concluded at the 
Hague (January 4th, 1717) Cardiual Alber- 
oni, without being in the least disconcerted by 
the Triple Alliance, persisted in his design of 
recommmenciog the war No sooner had he re- 
cruited the Spanish forces, and cquipped un 
expedition, than be attacked Sardis [1717], 
which he took from the Emperor This con 
juest was followed by that of Sicily, which the 
Spaniards took from the Duke of Savoy (1718) 
France and bed So indignant at the infraction 
of # treaty which they regarded as thar own 
work, immediately concluded with the Emperor, 
at London (August 2nd, 1718) the famous Qaad 
ruple Alliance, which contained the plan of a 
treaty of e, to be made between the Em 
eror, the King of Spain, and the Duke of Savoy. 
ie allied powers engaged to obtain the consent 
of the parties interested in this proposal, and, in 
case of refusal, to compel them by force of 
arms The Emperor was to renounce his right 
to the Spanish crown, and to acknowledge 
Philip Vas the legitimate King of Spain, in 
consideration of that prince renouncing the prov- 
inces of Italy and the Netherlands, which the 
treaty of Utrecht and the quadruple alliance ad- 
judged to the Emperor. The Duke of Savoy 
was to cede Sicily to Austria, receiving Sar 
dinia in exchange, which the King of Spain was 
to disclaim. The right of reversion to the 
crown of Spain was transferred from Sicily to 
Sardinia, That treaty likewise granted to Don 
Carlos, eldest son of Philip V, by his second 
marriage, the eventual reversion and investiture 
of the duchies of Parma and Placcntia, as well 
as the grand duchy of Tuscany, on condition of 
holding them as flefs-male of the Emperor and 
the Empire after the decease of the Just male 
issue of the families of Farnese and Medici, who 
Tore then in posseeslon .. The Duke of Savoy 
did not hesitate be the conditions of 
the quadraple ; but it was otherwise 
with the King of Spain, who persisted in his re- 
fusal; when Serance and England declared war 
if him. The French invaded the provinces 
Gulpuston and Catalonia rwick, 
A. D. 1719}, while the English seized Gallicia 
ot Vi ‘These vigorous proceed- 
He egoed the quadruple aliaoce, and bashed 
ie al 
the Carding) A keteas as his court, the adviser 
of those messures of which the allies complained. 


The ‘troops then evacunted Sicily and 
Sardi f 
Guo aes Shier’ 
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Emperor provoked commercial jealousies in 
England and Holland by chartering a Company 
of Ostend eg Bed exclusive Privileges of 
trading to the it and West Indies and the 
coasts of Africa. Au attempted congress at 
Cambrai was long retarded and finally broken 
up. Meantime the French court gave mortal 
offense to the King of Spain by sending home kis 
daughter, who had been the intended bnde of 
the young King Louis XV., and marrying the 
latter to a Polish princess. The final result was 
to draw the minperte and the King of Spain— 
the two original enemies in the embroilment— 
together, and a treaty between them was con- 
cluded at Vienna, April 80, 1725. ‘' This treaty 
renewed the renunciation of Philip V. to the 
provinces of Italy and the Netherlands, as well 
as that of the Emperor to Spain and the Indies. 
The eventual investiture of the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia, and that of the grand duchy of 
Tuscany, were also confirmed The only new 
clause Contained in the treaty was that by which 
the King of Spain undertook to guarantee the 
famous Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VL, 
which secured to the daughter of that prince the 
succession of all his estates It was chiefly on 
this account that Philip V became reconciled to 
the court of Vienna The peace of Vienna was 
accompanied by a defensive alliance between the 
Emperor and the King of Spain” The terms of 
the alliance were such as to alarm England for 
the security of her hold on Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca, and Holland for her commerce, besides 
giving uncasiness to France By the action of 
the latter, a league was set on foot ‘‘capable of 
counteracting that of Vienna, which was con- 
cluded at Herrenhausen, near Hanover, (Septem- 
ber 8, 1725) and is known by the name of the 
Alliance of Hanover All Europe was divided 
between these two alliances "—C W. Koch, 
The Revolutions of Ec iedcayy skys 8. 

‘Atso 1x Lord Mahon (Earl Stanhope), Hist. 
5 Acad 1713-1788, 0 1, ch 110-8. Pp. 

james, Emtnent Foreign Statesmen, o 4: Alber- 
ont —W_ Coxe, Memorrs of the Bourbon cig hd 
Spain, ch 22-80 —E Armstrong, Elisabeth 
nese, ** The Termagant of Spain,” ch 2-10. 

A.D. 1714.—The Peace of Utrecht. See 
Urrecat A. D 1712-1714; and Suavery, Ne-' 
cro A D 1698-1776 

A. D. 1725-1740.—The Austrian Succession. 
— Guarantee of the P: ic Sanction. See 
Austria A. D. 1718-1738, and 1740. 

A, D. 1726-1731.— Fresh quarrels with 
land.—Siege of Gibraltar.—Treaty of ie. 
—Second Treaty of Vienna.— Acquisition of 
the Italian Duchies.—‘‘All Europe beoame di- 
vided between the alliances of Vienna and flan- 
over, and though both sides pretended that these 
defensive, yet each made ex- 
tensive preparations for war. George I, entered 
into a treaty with the Landgrave of Caseet 
for the supply of 12,000 men, manifests were 
published, ambassadors withdrawn, armies put 
on foot; the sea was covered with English fidets; 
an English squadron under Admiral 


taoes vist Be mratioes ted i080) sued Ob 
alone had any real dosire for war... . oo 
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hminaries of a general pacification were signed 
at Paris, May 81st 1727, by the ministers of the 
Emperor, France, Great Bnitain, and Holland, 
and a Congress was appointed to assemble at 
Aix-la-Chapelle to arrange a definitive peace But 
Spain still held aloof and sought every oppor- 
tunity to temporise The hopes of Philip being 
again awakened by the death of George I in 
July 1727, he renewed his intrigues with the 
Jacobites, nnd instigated the Pretender to pro- 
ceed to a port in the Low Countries, and to seize 
an opportuuity to pass over into England But 
these unfounded expectations were soon dispelled 
by the quiet accession of George II to the throne 
and polwy of his father .. The Spanish 
Queen (Elizabeth Farnese], however, still held 
out, tll, alarmed by the dangerous state of Phil- 
ip’s health, whose death might frustrate her 
favourite scheme of obtaining the Italian duch 
ies, and Ieave her a mere cypher without any 
political rmfluence, she induced her husbaad to 
‘accept the preliminaries by the Act of the Pardo, 
March 6th 1728. A congress was now opened 
at Soissons, to which place it had been trans 
ferred for ‘the convenience of Fleury {Freach 
malnister) who was bishop of that diocese But 
though little remained to be arranged except the 
satisfaction of Spain in the matter of the Italian 
duchies, the negociations were tedious and pro- 
tracted.” In the end they “became a mere 
farce, and the vanous plenipotentianes gradually 
withdrew from the Congress Meanwhile the 
birth of a Dauphin (Sept 4th 1729) having dis- 
sipated the hopes of Phihp V and his Queen as 
to the French succession, Ehzabeth devoted her 
self all the more warmly to the prosecution of 
her Italian schemes, and finding all her efforts to 
separste France and England unavailing, she at 
length determined to accept what they offered 
_.. She persuaded Philip to euter into a sepa- 
Tate treaty with France and England, which was 
concluded at Seville, Nov 9th 1729 England 
and Spain arranged their commercial and other 
differences; the succession of Don Carlos to the 
Italian duchies was guaranteed, and it was 
agreed that Leghorn, Porto Ferrajo, Parma, 
and Piacenza should be garrisoned by 6,000 
Spaniards, who, however, were not to interfere 
with the civil government. Nothing more was 
said about Gibraltar. Phihp, indeed, seemed 
now to have abandoned all hope of recovering 
that fortress; for he soon afterwards caused to 
be constructed across the isthmus the strong lines 
of San Roque, and thus completely isolated Gib- 
raltar from his 8; dominions, The Dutch 
acceded to the Treaty of Seville shortly after its 
execution, on the understanding that they secu 
receive entire satisfaction respecting the India 
Company entabtieted by the Em st Ostend. 
Char! 'L was indignant at being thus treated 

. . Onthe desth of Antonio Farnese, 
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entered into ne; tions with the Emperor, 
which were skilfully conducted by Lord Walde- 
fre to induce him to accede to the Treaty of 

ville; and, on March 16th 1781, was concluded 
what has been called the Treaty of 
Vienna. Great Britain and the States guaran- 
teed the Pragmatic Sanction; and the Emperor, 
on his side, acceded to the provisions of Seville 
respecting the Italian duchies, and agreed to 
annihilate the commerce of the Austrian Nether- 
lands with the Indies by abolishing the obnoxious 
Ostend Company He also engaged not to be- 
stow his daughter on a Bourbon prince, or in 
any other way that might endanger the balance 
of power in Euro} - In the following No- 
vember an English squadron disembarked at 
Leghorn 6,000 Spaniards, who took possession of 
that place, as well as Porto Ferra{o, Parma, and 
Piacenza, in the name of Don Carlos, as Duke of 
Parma and presumptive heir of Tuscany.”—T H. 
Dyer, Hist of Modern Europe, vk 6, ch 1(» 8) 

‘Axso rx Lord Mahon (Earl Stanhope), Hat. 
of Eng , 1718-1788, ch 14-15 (° 2) — W. Coxe, 

hat of the House of Austria, ch 88(n 8)—W. 
Coxe, Mematre of the Bourbon Kanga of Spain, 
ch 86-40 (0 3)—E Armstrong, Hiwsabeth Far- 
nese, ‘The Termagant of Spain,” ch 11-14, 


A, D. 1733.— The First Bourbon Family 
Compact (France end Spain). See France. 
1738 


A. D. 1734-1735.— Acquisition of Naples 
and Sicily” ay Scgdom for Don Cailos. See 
France A D 1738-1735 

A. D. 1739.— Outbreak of hostilities with 
England.— The War of Jenkins’ Ear. See 
Enouaxp A D 1739-1741 

A. D. 1740. — Unsuccessful attack of the 
pages on Florida. See Groneta A.D 1788- 


A. D. 1740-1741.—Beginning of the War of 
the Austrian Succession. See Austxia. A. D 
1740-1741 

A.D, 1741-1747.—The War of the Austrian 
Succession: ions in Italy, See Irany. 
aD aa eS Sal Panilyc 

. D. 1743.—The Second Fami! ompacc 
of the Boktbon i a Atraagenienis con. 
cerning Italy. See Franck A D 1748 (Oc- 
‘TORER). 

A. D. 1746.—Accession of Ferdinand V1. 

A. D, 1748.—Termination and results of the 
War of the Austrian Succession, Seo Arx-LA- 
Cuare.iz, THe Concnese. 
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A. D, 1762-1763.—Havana foat 
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A. D. 1782.—Aims and interests in the set- 
tlemest tied between Great Britain and 
the United States.—Attempts of Vergennes 
to satiety Spain at American expense. See 
Uxrrep States or Am A D 1782 (SerTEM- 
pen—NOvVENBER) 

A. D. 1783-1800.—The question of Florida 
boundaries and of the navigation of the Mis- 

ippi, in dispute with the United States. 
See Fuortpa A D 1783-1787 and Loursiana 
A D_ 1785-1800 

A. D. 1788-1808,—Accession of Charles IV. 
—The Queen, Marie Louise, and Manuel 
Godoy.—Corrnption and degradation of the 
Court —Causes of French contempt. — 

Charles TIT had just died when the French 
Revolution commenced — He was the best sovcr 
eign that Spain had had fn along time he left 

ood minisierx Aranda, Campomants Florida 
Bianca but it was not given to them to con 
nue bis work — This reparative reign was fol 
lowed by one the most disinte;rating Spain 
itevated anew for_an instant by an fou lhgent 
prince, was in a few years, urder the govern 
mut of an imbecile one to founder in an rgnoble 
mtrigue The web of this latter was begun im 
mediately upon the accession of the new king 
Charles [V was forty years old corpulent and 
weak minded simple and cbolcre incapable of 
aga} evil because he was incapabli of con 
ceiving It amorous chaste devout und conse 
quently the slave of his wife even more than of 
his temperament, the first ycars of hrs marriage 
bhnded him for his entire life scrupulous to 
the pomt of separating himself from thc queen 
when he no longer hoped to have cinkiren by 
lur he took refuge in the chase, manual labor 
viulent exercise carmg only for tht table music 
and bull fights, exhausted when be had followed 
his trade of king for half an hour Small and 
without beauty dark of complovion but with 
some grace with elegance and aboye all car 
riage Marie Louise of Parma was at once super 
stitious and passionate, ignorant uneusy with a 
very frivolous soul as a foundation with obsti 
nacy without firmness, with artifice without in 
tlligence, with intrigue leadmg to no result 
more covetousness than ambition, much «mptt 
ness of mind, still more of heart Her husband 
seemed to her coarse and brutish, sbe despised 
him She detested her cidest son and care { mod 
«rately for her other children She was thirty 
four years old, of perturbed imagination of 
uneasy senses, without any curb of religion or 
\irtue, when abe ascended the throne and the 








fortune of Godoy threw him in her way He 
was @ amall provincial gentleman, for lack of 
something better, he had entered the lite guards 
\t seventéoeu. He was then twenty one 
very handsome, with a 
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into the intimacy of the royal household, where 
Charles IV tractably became infatuated with 
him Mane Louise “had at first some circum 
spection in the gradation of the honors which 
soe lavished upon him, und which marked, by 
so many scandals, the progress of her passion , 
but she was very soon entirely possessed by it 
Godoy obtained ‘over her an ascendancy equal 
to that which she arrogated to herself over 
Charks TV Thus on the eve of the French 
Revolution, these three pereons, so strangely 
associated, began, m court costume, and under 
the austere decorum of the palace of Philip IT, 
that comedy as old as vice and stupidity, of the 
Compliant husband duped by his wife'and of 
the old mistress exploite] by ber lover. At the 
beginning of the reign, Charles 1V from scruple, 
the quecn from hypocrisy, Godoy from policy, 
bicume devout Whe queen wished power for 
Godoy, and Godoy wished it for lucre Tt was 
nivessary to set aside the old «ounseliors of 
Charles IIT They were philosophers the na- 
tion had remained cathohe Marie Louse and 
Godoy rched on the old Spanish fanaticism. 
‘The ministers very soon lost influence, and after 
having «cluded them for some tame, the queen 
disgraced them A complete reaction took place 
an Spain The church regained 1ts empire, the 
Inquisition was reestabhisbed It would ap- 
pear then that the Revolution must necessanly 
have found Spain hostile a Bourbon king and 
udcsout government could but detest it Bat 
befor beng a Bourbon the king was a basband, 
and Mari louse was devout only to mask her 
intrigues The sume passions led her to desire 
by turns war to make her lover illustrious and 
Ptace to render him popular Thus debilitated 
and corrupt court found itself given over in 
advance to all the suggestions of fear, to all the 
temptations of avidity Those who had to treat 
with it did not fail to profit by its feebleness to 
dominate it We see it successively linked to 
Ingland, then to France treat the Revolution 
with consideration condemn it with violence, 
combat it without vigor seek an athance with 
the Directory and abandon itself to Napoleon 
Who annihilated it France found at Madrid 
only too much docility to her designs the illu. 
sions that she conceived from it became more 
fatal for her than were for Span the incapacity 
and turpitude of its rulers ~The French were led 
by the habits and traditions of the ‘ancien 
régime’ to treat the Spaniards as a subordinate 
nation consigned to the rdle of auxihary  Hold- 
mg the court of Spain as cowardly and venal, 
the politicians of Paris neglected to take account 
of the Spanish people They judged them to be 
divisible and governable at mercy It was not 
that they despised them nor that they intended 
to reduce them to servitude as a conquered peo- 
le but they thought that the last Austrian 
Rings had enervated and onfeebled them, that 
thev had been uplifted fiom this decadence only 
by the Bourbons, that that Sycany ‘was degener- 
ating in ite turn, that another foreign 
ment, more intelligent, more enligh , mote 
resolute alone could take up the work of 
reparation and bring it to a successful roma oy 
means of rigorous treatment and approp: 
applications What Louis XIV. had undertakes 
solely in the interest of despotiem, France, her; 
self regenerated by the Revolutinn, hed the 
and the power to accomplish, for the 
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~ of Spain and of humanity These calcula 
tions in which the essential element, that is to 
say the Spanish character, was suppressed, de 
oelved the Convention, led the Directory astray, 
and ended by drawing 2 leon into the most 
fatal of ns enterprises '—A Sorel, L’Hurope et 
la Revolution frangarse (trans from the French), 
pt 1, pp 378-877 

ab. 1791-1793. The Coalition of Euro- 
pean Powers against revolutionary France. 
—Interest of the Spanise Bourbons.—Treaty 
of Aranjuez with Great Britain. See Franch 
A _D 17-1791, 1791 (JuLY—SePprEmBeRr), and 
1793 (MARCR—SEPTEMBER) 

A. D. 2793. Successes on the French fron- 
tier. § ‘ance A D 1793 (JuLy— Decem- 
BER) PRooRESS OF THE WAR 

A. D. 1794.— French successes in the Pyre- 
feaepe See Fuance A D 1794-1795 (OcroRER 
—Max) 

‘A. D. 1795.— Peace and alliance with the 











French Republic.—Cession of Spanish San 
Domingo, See France A DL 1795 (June— 
D5cEMBER) 

A.D. RI Naval defeat by the Enghsh 
off Cape St. Vincent. See Exoranp A D 
1797 

A. D. 1797.— Cession of western part of 
Hayti, or Domingo, to France. See 


Hartt A D 1682-1808 

A. D, 1801.—Re-cession of Louisiana to 
France. See Lovisiana A D 1798-1803 

A. D. 1802.—The Peace of Amiens —Recov- 
ery of Minorca and Port Mahon. Sec FaaNce 
A.D 1801-1802. 

A. D, 1805.— The naval defeat at Trafal- 
gar. See France. A D 1805 (Mancu—De 
EMBER) 


A. D, 1807-1808.—Napoleon's plots for the 
theft of the Spamsh crown.—The popular ris- 
ing.— Accession of Ferdinand _— "For 
more than ten years Spain bad been drawn in 
the wake of revolutionary France To Napoleon 
from the begiuning of his reign she had been as 
subservient as Holland or Switzerland, she had 
made war and peace at his bidding, Lad surren- 
dered Trinidad to make the treaty of Amiena 
had gree her fleet to destruction at pester 
In other states equally subservient, such as Hol- 
land and the Italian Republic, Napoleon had re- 
modelled the government at his pleasure, avd in 
the end had put his own family at the head of it 
After Tilsit he thought bimself strong enough 
to make a similar change in Spain, and the occu- 
pation of Portugal seemed to afford the oppor 
tunity of doing thi. By two conventions signed 
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ber of Spanish fortresses. At Inst Murat was 
appointed to the command of the army of Spain. 

fe entered the country on March 1, 1808, and 
marched on Madrid, calcaletag Gt the king 
would retire and take refuge at Seville or Cadiz. 
This act revealed to the world, and even to 
large party among the French themselves, the 
nature of the power which had been created at 
Tilsit The Iawless acts of Napoleon’s earlier 
life were palliated by the name of the French 
Revolution, and since Brumaire he had estab- 
lished a character for comparative moderation. 
But here was naked violence without the excuse 
of fanaticism, und on what a scale! One of the 
greater states of Europe was in the hands of a 
burglar, who would moreover, if successful, be 
come king not only of Spain but of a boundless 
empire in the New World The sequel was 
worse even than this commencement, although 
the course which events took seems to show that 
by means of a httle delay he mght have attamed 
his end without such open defiance of law The 
administration of Spain had long been 1n the con 
temptible hands of Manucl Godoy, supposed to 
be the queen's lover, yet at the same time high 
in the favor of King Charles IV Ferdinand, 
the heir apparent, headed an opposition, but in 
character he was not better than the trio he op 
posed, and he had lately been put under arrest 
on suspicion of designe upon his father's life 
To have fomented this opposition without taking 
either side, and to have rendered both sides 
equally contemptible to the Spanish people, was 
Napoleons game The Spanish people, who 
pees admired him, might then have been 
induced to ask him fora hing Napoleon, how 
ever, perpetrated his crime before the scandal of 
the palace broke out ‘The march of Murat now 
brought it to a head =On March 17 a tumult 
broke out at Aranjuez, wlich led to the fall of 
the favourite, and then to the abdication of the 
king, and the proclamation of Ferdinand amd 
universal truly Spanish enthusiasm It was a 
fatal mistake to have forced on this popular ex 
plosion, and Napoleon has characteristcally tried 
to conceal it by a supposititious letter, dated 
March 29, in which he tries to throw the blame 
upon Murat, to whom the letter professes to be 
addressed It warns Murat against rousing 
Spanish patriotism and creating an opposition of 
the nobles and clergy, which will teed toa “levee 
eu masse,’ and to a wat without end. It predicts, 
in short, al) that took place, but it bas every 
mark of invention, and was certainly never re- 
ceived by Murat. The reign of Ferdinand hev- 
ing thus begun, all that the French could do was 
to abstain from acknowledgiag him, and to en 
courage Charles to withdraw his abdication a8 
iven under duress, 
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lar insurrection of Europe against the universal 
mensrohy, whi has rotund) modified all 
subsequent history, ai es the Anti-Napo- 
Jeonic Revdtution an event of the same onder 
as the French Revolution, A rising unparal- 
Jeled for its suddenness and sublime spontane- 
ousness took place throughout Spain and 
speedily found a response in Gtrmany. A new 
impulse was given, out of which grew the great 
nationality movement of the nineteenth century.” 
—J. R. Beeley, Short Hist. of Napoleon I., ch. 5, 


soot, 1. 

Axso iN: Sir A. Alison, Hist. of Hurope, 1800- 
1815, ch 52 (v. 11).—R. Router, Hist, of the Pe- 
ninsular War, ch. 2-5 (v, 1).—M. de Bourrienne, 
Private Memoirs of Napoleon, v. 8, ch. 32.—P. 
Lanfrey, Hist, of Napoleon, 0. 3, ch. 4 and 6-8. 

A. D. 1808 (May—September).—The stolen 
crown conferred on Joseph Bonaparte.—Na- 
tional revolt.—Orgaaization of Juntas and 

lanning of guerilla war.—French reverses.— 
Buick ght of Joseph Bonaparte from Madrid, 
~Arrival of English forces to aid the people.— 
“ Murat was disappointed of the crown of Spain, 
on which he had fixed hia hopes. It had been 
refused with surprise and indignation by Na- 
poleon’s brother Louis, who wore reluctantly 
even that of Holland, but was unwilling to ex- 
change it for a still deeper royal servitude. 
Joseph Bonaparte, however, consented to aban- 
don his more tranquil throne of Naples for the 
dangers and disoontents which surrounded that 
of Spain, Napoleon, who had nominated 
it June 6th, was desirous of procuring at least 
the apparent consent of the Spanish nation. The 
Council of Castile, the chief political body of 
Spain, when informed of the Treatics of Bayonne, 
was at last induced to give a cold and reluctant 
‘assent to the accession of Joseph. Its example 
was followed by the Supreme Junta and the 
municipality of Madrid. There was, indeed, no 
alternative but war. Ferdinand displayed on the 
occasion all the baseness of his soul in its true 
colours, He not only wrote to Napoleon to ex- 
press his satisfaction at the elevation of Joseph, 
he oven addressed a letter of congratulation to 
the man who had usurped his crown! thus testi- 
fying under his own hand his utter unworthi- 
ness to wear it. A Junta of 150 Spanish notables, 
which had been summoned to Bayonne, ac- 
cepted a constitution proposed by Napoleon, 
July 7th, and a day or two after Joseph left 
Bayonne for Madrid. He had signed on the 5th 
a treaty with his brother Napoleon, by which he 
renounced the crown of Naples, made, as King 
of Spain, a perpetual offensive alliance witl 
France, fized the number of troops and ships to 
be provided by each nation, and agreed to the 
establishment of a commercial system. By an 
‘act called Conatitutional Statute, July 15th, the 
‘Vacant throne of Naj was bestowed 
Joachim Murat, 
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this last address, evidently extorted from a pris- 
oner, a general cry of indi tion arose in Spain; 
the ple everywhere flew to arms, except 
where prevented by the presence of French 
troops. The city of Valencia renounced its obe- 
dience to the Government of Madrid, May 23rd; 
Seville followed its example, aad on the 27th, 
Joseph Pulafox organised at Saragossa the insur- 
rection of Aragon. As these insurrections were 
accompanied with frightful massacres, princi- 
pally of persons who hed held high civil or mili- 
tary posts under Charles IV., the better classes, 
to put an end to these horrible scenes, established 
central Juntas in the principal towns. . . : They 
roposed not to meet the enemy in pitched 
ttles in the open field, but to harass, wear out, 
and overcome him by ‘guerilla,’ or the discursive 
and incessant attacks of separate small bands. 
The Supreme Junta issued instructions for con- 
ducting this mode of warfare. Andalusia was 
better fitted for organising the revolt, if such it 
can be called, than any other province of 8} 
Its population formed one-fifth of the whole na- 
tion, it possessed the sole cannon-foundry in the 
kingdom, it contained half the disposable Span- 
ish army, and it could receive assistance from 
the English both by means of Gibraltar and of 
Collingwood’s fleet that was cruising on the 
coust. One of the first feats of arms of the 
Spaniards was to compel the surrender of five 
French ships of the line and a frigate, which had 
remained in the port of Cadiz ever since the 
battle of Deatalpar (June 14th). Marshal Mon- 
cey was repulsed towards the end of June in an 
advance upon Valencia, and compelled to retreat 
upon Madrid with 2 loss of one-third of his men. 
In the north-west the Spaniards were less for- 
tunate. Cuesta, with a corps of 25,000 men, was 
defeated by Marshal Bessitres, July 14th, at 
Medina del Rio Seco. The consequence of this 
victory was the temporary submission of Leon, 
Palencia, Valladolid, Zamora, and Salamanca to 
the French. But this misfortune was more than 
counterbalanced by the victory of General 
Castafios over the French in Andalusia, a few 
days after. Generals Dupont and Vedel had ad- 
vanced into that province as far as Cordova, but 
they were defeated by Castafios with the army 
of Andalusia at Baylen, July 20th. On this oc- 
casion, the commencement of the French reverses 
in Spain, 18,000 French soldiers laid down their 
arms. Joseph Bonaparte found it prudent to 
leave Madrid, August 1st, which he had only en- 
tered on the day of the battle, and Byes Burgos. 
This important victory not ony. spired the 
Spaniards with confidence, but also caused them 
to be regarded in Europe as a substantive Power. 
On the day after the battle Castaiios issued a 
roclamation which does him tt honour. He 
invoked the Spaniards to show humanity towards 
the French prisoners of war, and threatened te 
shoot those ade should ralireas ben Such how- 
ever, was the exasperation o! people agains! 
their invaders, that numbers of the French were 
massacred on their route to Cadiz, for Leg 
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nothing, the means by which the French were 
repulsed in several desperate assaults upon 
Saragossa, and at length compelled to retreat 
after a siege of some weeks (August 14th). The 
patriot cause was soon after strengthened by the 
arrival at Corunna of General La Romana, with 
7.000 of his men from Denmark (Sept. 20th) 
Keats, the English admiral in the Baluc, had in- 
formed bim of the rising of his countrymen and 
provided bim the means to transport his troops 
from Nyborg The English Government, soon 
after the breaking out of the insurrection, had 
proclumed » peace with the Spanish nation (July 
4th 1808), and had prepared to assist them in 
their hero struggle Tbe example of Spain 
had also encouraged the Portuguese to throw off 
the msufferable joke of the French A Junta 
‘was established at Oporto, June 6th, and an in- 
surrectton Was organised 10 all parts of the king- 
dom where the French forces were not predomi 
nant Sir Arthur Wellesley, with about 10,000 
British troops landed at Mondego Bay, July 
Bist" Dyer, Hist of Modern Europe, bk 
4, oh 14(0 4) 

Aso T Hamilton Anvals of the Pensn- 
sular Campaigns, 0 1, ch 410 —Baron Jomini, 
Lsfe of Napoleon, ch i2 (n 2)—Gen Foy, Hist 
of the War 1n the Peninsuta, 0 2, pt 1 —Count 
Miot de Mehto, Memotrs, ch 23-28 

‘A. D. 1808 (September—December).—Napo- 
leon’s overwhelming campaign against the 
Spanish armies,Joseph reistated at Mad- 
nd. The French disasters im the Peninsula 
shook the behef in Napoleon’s invincibility 
which had prevailed throughout the Continent, 
and the Emperor saw that he musi crush the 
Spaniards at once, before the Enghsh could ad 
vance from the fortified base they had acquired 
on the flank of the Spanish plains To secure 
his power on the side of Germany, he had a 
prolonged interview with the Czar’ at Erfurt 

. On the 14th October the two Emperors 
parted, and at the end of the month Napoleon 
set out from Paris for Bayonne, and continued 
his journey to Vitoria In September the French 
had evacuated Tudela and Burgos, and had been 
driven from Bilbao by General Joacbim Blake 
[a Spamh officer of Trish descent) But such 
‘vast reinforcements bad been poured across the 
Pyrenees, that the French armies in Spain now 
numbered 250,000 men, and of these 180,000 
were drawa up behind the Ebro On the last 
day of October Lefevre re took Bilbao; and 
Blake, after a defeat at Tornosa, fell back upon 
Espinosa, where Napoleon, upon his arrival, 
directed Marabal Victor. . . and Lefevre to as- 
sail him with 40,000 men The Epaulets, 
though numbering only 25,000, held their ground 
till morning of the second dey’s fightin; 
(11th November), With one part of the fugi- 
tives Blake made @ stand at Reynosa on the 1) 
against Marsha) Soult, who had achieved a vic- 
tory over Belvedere at Burgos on the 10th; but 
they were again broken, and fled to the moun. 
tains of the Cantabrian chain, With the 
purt of the fugitives, about 10,000, the Mi 
of La Romana made his way into Leon. 
tafios and Palafox had a united force of 
men and 40 guns; but they were wren; 
over their plans when Marshal Lannes, 
trepid Duke of Montebello, . 
85,000 men, and broke 
But on the Spanish left, the troops who 
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quered at Baylen not only maintained their 
ground with obstinacy, but drove back the 
och At Jength they were outnumbered, 
and Castafios fell back in admirabld order upon 
Madnd through Calatayud. The right, under 
Palafox, retired in disorder to Sara, ; and 
now the Toad to Madrid was blocked only by 
General San Juat) with 12,000 men, who bad en- 
trenched the Somo Sierra Pass, But this post 
also was carried on the 80th November by the 
Polish laucers of the Imperial Guard, who rode 
up and spenred the arullerymen at thelr guns. 
Aranjuez was at once abandoned by the central 
Junta, and on the 2nd December the French 
vanguard appeared on the heights north of Mad- 
nd ‘The capital became at once a scene of tu 
mult and confusion barricades were erected, 
and the bells sounded the alarm, but no dis- 
cipline was visible in the assembling bands, and 
when the heights of the Retiro, overlooking the 
city, were carried by the French on the morning 
of the 81d December, the authorities sent out to 
arrange a surrender | On the following morning 
the French entered the city, Joseph was 
wgain installed in the palace, where deputations 
waited upon him to congratulate him and renew 
their professions of devoted attachment, and the 
city settled down once more to tranguil submia- 
sion to the foreigner "—H_ R Chnton, The War 
tn the Peninsula, ch 3 
Arso 1s Gen Vane (Marquis of London- 
derry), Story af the Peninsular War, ch 8 
‘A: D. 1808-1899 (August—January).— Wel- 
hagton's first campaign -- Cénvention of Cin- 
tra.— Evacuation of Portugal by the French. 
—Napoleon in the field.— Sir John Moore's 
advance ito Spain.—His retreat:— His repulse 
of Soult at Corunna.—His death.— “ Sir Arthur 
Wellesley 8 division comprised 9,000 men An 
other corps, under sir John Moore, which had 
just arrived from the Baltic, numbered 11,000 
men. ‘These two detachments were to co oper 
ate But their united efforts were to be directed 
by sir Hew Dalrymple and sir Harry Burrard, 
two generals whose exploits were better known 
an the private reoonds of the Horse Guards than 
inthe annals of their country. . Sir Artbur 
Wellesicy Janded his troops at Figuiers, a diffi- 
cult task on an iron coast On the 7th of August, 
major general Spencer's corps joined the army 
With 10,000 British aod 5,000 Portuguese, sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley then prepared to march towards 
Lisbon On the 17th he defeated at Koliga the 
French under Laborde On the 20th he was at 
Vimiero, having been joined by general Aa- 
struther and general Acland with theircorps. He 
had now an army of 17,000qmen. Junot had 
joined Laborde and Loison at Torres Vedras, 
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did not lose less, I believe, than 4,000 men, and 
they would have been entirely destroyed, if sir 
. Burrard had not prevented me from pursuing 
them. Indeed, since the arrival of the great 
generals, we appear to have been palsied, and 
everything has gone on wrong.’ Sir John Moore 
errived with bis corps on the 2ist, and his troops 
were nearly all landed when hostilities were sus- 
by the Convention of Cintra for the 
evacuation of Portugal by the French. Sir Ar- 
thar writes to Lord Castlereagh, * Although my 
name i affixed to this instrument, I beg that you 
will not believe that J negotiated it, that I'ap- 
provs of it, or that I had any hand in wording it’ 
n the Sth of September, he writes, ‘It is quite 
impossible for me to continue any longer with 
this army; and J wish, therefore, that you would 
allow me to return home and resume the duties 
of my office.’ Dalrymple, Burrard, and Welles 
ley were all recalled home Sir John Moore re- 
mained at Lisbon, having been epruisten to 
command the army. A Court of Inquiry was 
ordered on the subject of ‘the late transactions 
in Portugal.’ Well ealey had to bear much be- 
fore the publicity of these proceedings wus to 
set him right in public opinion The Inquiry 
ended in a formal disapprobation of the armis 
tice and convention on the part of the king being 
communicated to sir Hew Dalrymple. Neither 
of the two ‘ great generals’ was again employed 
One advantage was gained by the Convention 
The Russian fleet in the Tagus was delivered up 
to the British. Sir Jobn Moore, late in October, 
began his march into Spain, ‘to co operate,’ as 
his instructions set forth, ‘with the Spanish 
armies in the expulsion of the French’ He was 
to lead the British forces in Portugal, and to be 
joined by sir David Baird, with 10,000 men to 
landed at Corunna. Instead of finding 8pan- 
ish armies to co operate with, he learned that the 
French had routed aud dispersed them Napo- 
leon had himself come to command his troops, 
and had arrived at Bayonne on the 3rd of No- 
vember. Moore was separated from Baird by a 
wide tract of ape He had been led by 
false information to divide his own army. He 
remained for some time at Salamanca, inactive 
and uncertain, Madrid was soon in the bands 
of the French. Moore made a forward move- 





ment against the advanced corps of Soult, and 
then, learning that the French armies were 
gathering all around him, he determined to re- 
treat, David had previously joined 


him. Moore had abandoned all hopes of de- 
fending: Portugal, and had directed his march 
towards Corunna. He commenced his retreat 
from Sabania on the evening of the 24th of De- 


cember. During this retreat, the retiring army 
constantly upon the pursuers, always de- 
feating them, and on one occasion capturin; 
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to give battle to Soult, to whom Napoleon had 
pees the pursuit of the English army, hav- 
ved which indicated that war 
ith Austris was close at hand. Soult declined 
the conflict; and on the British marched to Co- 
runne. On the Lith, when they had ascended 
the heights from which Coruana was visible, 
there were no transporte in the bay, The troops 
met with a kind reception in the town; and their 
general applied himself to make his position as 
strong as possible, to resist the enemy that was 
approaching. On the evening of the 14th the 
transports arrived. The sick and wounded were 
fc on board; and a t part of the artillery. 
‘ourteen thousand British remained to fight, if 
their embarkation were molested. The battle of 
Corunna began at two o'clock on the 16th of 
January ult had 20,000 veterans, with ou- 
merous field-guns; and he bad planted a formi- 
dable battery on the rocks, commanding the 
valley aud the lower ridge of hills. Columns of 
French infantry descended from the are 
ridge, and there was soon a close of 
strength between the combatants. From the 
lower ridge Moore beheld the 42nd and 60th 
dnving the enemy before them through the vil- 
lage of Elvina.” He sent a battalion of the 
guards to support them, but through a mis- 
conception the 42nd retired. Moore immedi- 
ately dashed into the fight; exclaimed *Forty- 
second, remember Egypt,’ and sent them back 
to the villa; The British held their ground 
or drove off their assailants; and Perrott Phalrd 
certain under the skilful direction of the 
commander, when he was dashed to the earth 
by a shot from the rock battery. Sir David 
Baird, the second in command, had also fallen, 
Moore was carried into Corunna; and endured 
several hours of extreme torture before he 
yielded up his great spirit. The command had 
devolved upon general Hope, who thought 
that his first duty was now to embark the 
troops . . When the sufferers in Moore’s cam- 
paign came home the hospitals were filled with 
wounded and sick; and some of the troops 
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Saragossa, the siege of which (abandoned the 
previous August, after a fierce struggle] was re- 
newed by 35,000 French under Marshals Moncey 
and Mortier, on the 20th December, 1808. The 
city was defended by Palafox, who had retired 
into St after his defeat at Tudela. The second 
siege of this renowned city — though the defence 
eventually proved unsuccessful—crowns with 
everlasting glory the Spanish War of Indepen- 
dence “The citizens gave up their goods, 
their houses, and their bodies to the war, and, 
minghng with the peasants and soldiers, formed 
one mighty garrison suited to the vast fortress 
they had formed For doors and windows were 
built up, house fronts loopholed, internal com- 
munications opened, streets trenched and crossed 
by earthen ramparts mounted with cannon, and 
every strong building was a separate fortifica 
tion there was no weak point —there could be 
none in a city which was all fortress, where the 
space covered by houses was the measure of the 
ramparts’ (Napier) All the trees outside the 
walls were cut down, the houses destroyed, and 
the materials carried into the town The 
publ. mogazines were provisioned for six 
months, and all the conventual communities and 
the inhubitants had large private stores Nearly 
8,000 artillerymen and sappers, aud 30,000 men 
of the regular army, taken refuge in the 
city, and at least 20000 citizens and fugrtive 
peasants were fit forarms The popular leaders 
had recourse to all the sid which superstition 
could give them denunciations of the wrath of 
Heaven were hurled on those who were suspected 
of wavering, and the clergy readily recounted 
stones of miracles to encourage the faithful 
Saragossa was ‘ believed to be invincible through 
the protection of Our Lady of the Pillar, who 
had chosen it for the seat of her peculiar worship 
An appearance in the sky, which at other 
times might have cd untemembered, and 
perhaps unnoticed, given strong confirma 
tion to the popular faith About a month be- 
fore the commencement of the first siege, a white 
cloud gppesrod at noon, and gradually assumed 
the forfo of a palm-tree, the sky being in all 
other parts clear, except ihat a few sperks of 
fleecy cloud hovered about the larger one It 
‘was first observed over the church of N Sefiora 
del Portillo, and mecriog, from thence till it 
seemed to be immediately above that of the 
pillar, continued in the same form about half an 
hour, and then dispersed. The inhabitants were 
in a state of such excitement that crowds joined 
in the acclamation of the first beholder, who 
ried out, ‘A miracle!”— and after the defeat of 
the besiegers had con! the omen, a miracle 
it was universally pronounced to have been, 
People proclaiming with exultation that 
irgin had by this token prefigured the victory 
she had given them, and promised Zara; 
her protection as long as the world should en- 
dure’ (Southey)... . At daybreak on the 21 
December, Gencral Suchet carried the works 
Monte Torrero; but Count Gazan 
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pleted, the town was summoned to surrender, 
and the example of Madrid was referred to; but 
Palafox replied proudly, ‘If Madrid has su 
rendered, Madeia has been sold: Saragossa wil 
neither be sold nor surrendered.’ Marshal Mon- 
cey bent recalled to Madrid, Junot took com- 
mand of his corps. The besieged attempted sev- 
eral sallies, whieh were repulsed; and after a 
heavy bombardment, the St. Joseph convent was 
carried by the French on the 11th January, 1809. 
The Spanish leaders maintained the courage of 
their countrymen by Pigciaiming a for; de- 
spatch narrating the defeat of Napoleon. The 
permits bands began to gather in round the 
unch, and their condition was brooming: peril- 
ous But the command had now been taken by 
the invincible Marshal Lannes, Duke of Monte- 
bello (who had been detained by a sang ines); 
the approsches were steadily pushed on, the 
breaches in the walls became wider, and on the 
29th the French rushed forward and took 
sion of the ramparts ‘Thus the walls of Zara- 
goza went to the ground, but Zaragoza remained 
erect, and as the broken girdle fell from the 
heroic city, the besiegers started at her naked 
strength — The regular defences had crumbled, 
but the popular resistance was instantly called 
with all its terrors into action; and as if fortune 
had resolved to mark the exact moment when 
the ordinary calculations of science should cease, 
the chet engineers on both sides [La Coste and 
San Gents} were simultaneously slain (Napier). 
‘The Junta was in no degree cowed: the! 
resolved on resistance to the Inst extremity, ani 
arow of gibbets was raised for any who should 
dare to propose surrender Additional barri- 
cades were constructed, and alarm-belle were 
rung to summon the citizens to the threatened 
points As each house wus in itself a fort which 
had to be separately attached, mining now was 
had recourse to In this art the skill of the 
French was unquestioned, and room after room 
and house after house was carried. But still the 
constancy of the besieged was unshaken, and the 
French soldiers began to murmur at their exces- 
sive toil. From sv many of the women aud 
children being huddled together in the cellars of 
the city, for safety from the shells and cannon- 
balls, & pestilence arose, and aewly. spread from 
the besieged to the besiegera ‘The strong and 
the weak, the daring soldier and the shrinking 
child, fell before it alike, and such was the pre- 
disposition to disease, that the slightest wound 
gangrened and became incurable. In the begin- 
ning of February the daily deaths were from 
four to five hut —the living were unable 
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according to the French: on honourable terms, 
according to the Sresiants ‘Such was the close 
of one of the most heroic defences in the history 
of the world. If any conditions were really ac- 
cepted, they were ill observed by the victors: 
the churches were plundered, iad many of the 
clergy and monks were put todexth .. The 
other etrongholds in Aragon, ome after another, 
surrendered to the French before the end of 
March. In Catalonia the French, under General 
Gouvion St Cyr, had met with’ equal success 
With 80,000 men St. Cyr had taken Rosas after 
‘a month's siege — which was prolonged by the 
resence of that brilliant naval commander, Lord 
Jochrane (afterwards Earl of Dundonald), with 
an ae frigate in the harbour—1in Decem- 
ber, 1808, had routed Reding at Cardadeu, had 
relieved Barcelona (where General Duhesme was 
sbut up with 8,000 Frenchmen), and had again, 
on the 2ist December, routed Reding at Molinos 
del Rey, where all the Spanish stores, including 
30,000 muskets from England, were taken In 
the spring of 1809 Reding made another attempt 
to achieve the independence of the north east, 
and moved to relieve Saragossa, but on the 17th 
Pebraey he was met by St. Cyr at Tzuulada, 
where Keding himself was killed and Ins army 
was dispersed The siege of Gerona alone in the 
north-east of Spain remained to be undertaken ” 
—H R Clinton, The War wn the Penrnsula, ch 8 
‘ALso INC. M. Yonge, Book of Golden Deeds, 
p 365 —R Southey, Hat. of the Peninsular War, 
ch 18 (0 8).—Sir W F P Napier, Hixt of the 
War in the Peninsula, bk 5, ch 2-3 (2 1)— 
Baron de Marbot, Wemotra, r, 1, ch 40 
A. D. 1809 (February — June).—The war in 
Aragon.— Siege of Gerona. —**Tins decisnve 
victory fof Igualada] terminated the reeular war 
im Catalonia, and St Oe retiring to Vich, com- 
meneed preparations for the siege of Gerona 
‘The undertaking was for some time delayed by 
the discord of St Cyr and Verdier, but in the 
beginning of May they appeared before the town, 
and on the 1st of June the mvestment was com- 
pleted But the prowess of the Spaniards no- 
where appeared to greater advantage than in the 
defence of their walled towns. it was not tll 
19th August, after 87 days of open trenches, and 
two unsuccessful assaults, that the French pos- 
sessed themselves of the fort of Monjuich, which 
commands the town: yet the gallant governor, 
Alvarez, still held out, und the safe arrival of a 
convoy sent by Blake reanimated the spirit of 
the garrison. The grand assault of the lower 
town was given (Sept. 17), but the French were 
repulsed from the breach with the losa of 1,600 
men; and St Cyr, despairing of carrying ‘the 
place By force, converted the siege into a block- 
nde, capture of three successive convoys, 
sent by Blake for their relief, reduced the be- 
sleged at last to extremity; famine and pestilence 
devastated the city; but it was not till the inbab- 
itante were reduced to the necessity of eating 
hair that the place was yielded (Dec. 12) to Au- 
Bereau, who hed superseded St Cyr in the com- 
Toand, memorable resistance is not on 
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later years of the empfre. His first essay, how- 
ever, was unfortunate; for the indefatigable 
Blake, encouraged the retreat of St Cyr 
towards the Pyrenees, had a; advanced with 
12,000 men; and an action ensued (May 23) at 
Alcaniz, in which the French, with o 
panic, fied in confusion from the field. This un- 
wonted success emboldened Blake to approach 
8a ; but the discipline and manoeuvres of 
the French asserted tl wonted superiority in 
the plains; the Spaniards were routed close to 
Saragossa (June 16), and more decisively at Bel- 
chite the next day. The army of Blake was en- 
tircly dispersed, and all regu r resistance ceased 
in Aragon, as it had done in Catalonia, after the 
full of Gerona.”—Hpitome of Alison's Hist. of 
PRS thoy (Febra July). — Wellington 
. D. 1809 (February — July). — 
agen in the English command.—The French 
vance into ortega checked. — Passage 
of the Douro by the English.— Battle of 
Talavera. —‘‘Napoleon, before Moore's corps 
had actually left Corunna, conceived the war 
at an end, and, in issuing instructions to his 
marshals, anticipated, with fo unreasonable con- 
fidence, the complete subjugation of the Penin- 
sula. Excepting, indeed, some isolated districts 
in the east, the only parts now in possession of 
the Spaniards or their allies were Andalusia, 
which had been saved by the precipitate recall 
of Napoleon to the north; and Portugal, which, 
still in arms against the French, was nominal 
occupied by a British corps of 10,000 men, 
there under Sir John Cradock at the time of 
General Moore's departure with the bulk of the 
army for Spain. The proceedings of the French 
marshais for the recovery of the entire Peninsula 
were speedily arranged. Lannes took the direo- 
tion of the siege of Saragossa, where the Span- 
iards, fighting as usual with admirable cons! 
from behind stone walls, were holding two 
French corps at bay Lefebvre drove one Span- 
ish army into the recesses of the Sierra Morena, 
and Victor chased another into the fastnesses of 
Murcia Meantime Soult, after recoili hile 
from the dying blows of Moore, had ly 
occupied Gallicia upon the departure of the Eng- 
lish, and was preparing to cross the Port 
frontier on his work of conquest. In aid of this 
design it was concerted that while the Inst-named 
marshal advanced from the north, Victor, by 
way of Elvas, and Lapisse by way of Almeida, 
should converge together ‘upon Portugal, 
that when the English at Lisbon had been driven 
to their ships the several corps should unite for 
the final subjugation of the Peninsula by the 
occupation of Andalusia, Accordingly, lea 
Ney to maintain the ground already won, 
descended with 30,000 men upon the Douro, and 
by the end of March was in secure posseasion of 
Oporto, Had he continued his advance, it is not 
impossible that the campaign might have had 
the termination he desired; but at this paint be. 
waited for intelligence of the English in his 
front and of Victor and Lapiase on his Gank 
His caution saved Portugal, for, while he still 
hesitated on the brink of the Douro, there agais. 
arrived in the that renowned commander 
before whose genius the fortunes not only of the 
marshals, but of their imperial master, were 
finally to fail. England was now at the eom- 
mencement of her greatest war. The system of 
small expeditions and insignificant divermiong, 
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though not yet conclusively abandoned, was 
soon superseded by the glories of a visible con- 
test. and in a short time it was known aad felt 
by a great majority of the nation, that on the 
field of the Peninsuia England was faizly pitted 
against France At the commencement of 
the year 1809, when the prospects of Spanish 
independence were at their very gloomiest point, 
the British Cabinet lad proposed aud concluded 
a comprehensive treaty of alliance with the Pro- 
vistonal Adminstration of Spain, and it was 
now resolved that the contest in tho Peninsula 
should be continued on # scale more effectual 
than before, and that the principal, instead of 
the secondary, purt should be borne by England 
* Englaud’s colonial requirements left her 
little to show against the myriads of the conti- 
nent It was calculated at the time that 60,000 
British soldiers might have been made dispos 
able for the Peninsular service, but at no period 
of the war was such a force ever actually col- 
lected under the standards of Welhagton, while 
Napoleon could maintain his 300,000 warriors 
in Spain, without matenally disabling the arms 
of the Empire on the Danube or the Rhine 
We had allies, it 1s truc, in the troops of tho 
country, but these at first were httle better than 
refractory recruits, requiring all the accessories 
of discipline, equipment, an organisation. jeal 
ous of all foreigners, even as friends, and not 
unreasonably suspicious of supporters who could 
always find in their ships 8 refuge which was 
denied to themselves ut above all these diffi 
culties was that arising from the inexperience 
of the Government in continental warfare 
‘When, however, with these ambiguous pros- 
pects, the Government did at length resolve on 
the syeenede prosecution of the Pevinsular 
war, the eyes of the nation were at once instinc 
tively turned on Sir Arthur Wellesley as the 
ral to conduct it ... He stoutly declared 
is opinion that Portugal was tenable against 
the French, even if actual possessors of Spain, 
and that it offered ample opportunities of in- 
fluencing the great result of the war With 
these views he recommended that the Portu 
guese army. shoal be organised at its full 
Bae 3 it should be in part taken into 


English troops should be de: 
this army together. . . 
already attached to Wellesley's name that his ar- 
rival io the Tagua changed ev: 
cane No longer susp ious of tie 
ortuguese Government gave prompt effect 
to the suggeations of the Bnglish commander. eas 
The command-in-chief of the native army was 
intrusted to an English officer of great distinc: 





tioa, General ford; and no time was lost in 
once more testing the efficacy of the British arms. 
.. » Of the Spanish armies we need only say 

had been repeatedly routed with in- 
variable cen eet more or Jess disgrace, 
though Cuesta held & nominal force together 
in the valley of the Tagus, There were, there- 
fore, two courses to the British commander: 
—either to repel menaced advance of Soult 


by marching on Oporto, or to effect @ junction 
with Cuesta, and try the result of » demonstra- 
tion against Madrid. T! 
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former, the troops at once commenced their 
march upon the Douro. The British force under 
Sir Arthur ea a command amounted at 
this time to about 20,000 men, to Which about 
15,000 Portuguese, in a respectable state of or- 
ganisetion, were added by the exertions of Beres- 
ford. Of these about 24,000 were now led 
against Soult, who, though not inferior in 
strength, no sooner ascertained the advance of 
the English commander, than he arranged for a 
retreat by detaching Loison with 6, men to 
dislodge a Portuguese post from his left rear. 
Sir Arthur's intention was to envelope, if pos- 
sible, the French corpe by pushing forward a 
strong force upon its left, and thus intercepting 
its retreat toward Ney’s position, while the 
main body assaulted Soult in his quarters at 
Oporto. "The former of these operations he fn- 
trusted to Beresford, the latter he directed in 
peison On the 12th of May the troops reached 
the southern, bank of the Douro, the waters of 
which, 300 yards in width, rolled between them 
and their adversaries. Availing himself of 
a point where the river by a bend in its course 
was not easily vistble from the town, Sir Arthur 
determined on transporting, if possible, a few 
troops to the northern bank, and occupyin; 
unfinished stone building, which he perceived 
was capable of affording temporary cover The 
means were soon supplied by the activity of 
Colonel Waters—an officer whose habitual auda- 
city rendered him one of the heroes of this mem 
orable war Crossing in a skiff to the opposite 
bank, he returned with two or three boats, and 
in a few minutes a company of the Buffs was 
established in the building. Reinforcements 
utchly followed, but not without discovery. 
‘he alarm was gives, and presently the edifice 
was enveloped by the eager battalion of the 
French. The British, however, held their ground, 
@ passage was effected at other points durin; 
the struggle, the French, after an ineffectui 
resistance, were fain to abandon the city in pre- 
cipitation, and Sir Arthur, after his unexampled 
feat of arms, sat down that evening to the din- 
ner which had becn prepared for Soult... . 
This brilliaut operation being effected, Sir Ar- 
thur was now at liberty to turn to the main 
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munications along the valley of the Ta; On 
the 26th of July the British commander, after 
making the best dispositions in his power, re- 
cetved thd attack of the French, ‘directed by 
Joseph Bonaparte in person, with Victor and 
Jourdan at his side, and after an engagement of 
great severity, in which the Spaniards were vir- 
tually inactive, he remained ntaster of the field 
against double his numbers, baving repulsed the 
enemy at all points with heavy loss, and having 
captured several hundred prisoners and 17 pieces 
of cannon in this the first great pitched batule 
between the French and English in the Penin- 
sula_ In this well fought fleld of Tasavera, 
the French had thrown, for the first time, thur 
whole disposable force upon the Bnitish’ army 
without success, and Sir Arthur Wullesly io 
ferred, with a justifiable confidence, that the 
relative superiority of his troops to those of the 
Emperor was practically decided Jonnms, the 
French mihtary histonan, coafesges almost as 
much, and the opinions of Napoleon himself, 
ag visible in his correspondence, underwent from 
that moment 0 serious change '—Aemmr of Wel 
lungton, from ‘The Times” of Sept 15-16, 1852 

180 IN KR Southey, List of the Peninsular 
War, ch 22-24 (r 8-4)—Sir A Alison, Hist of 
Europe, 1789-1815, ch 62(r 13) 

A, D. 1809 (August— November) — Battles 
of Almonacid, Puerto de Bafios, Ocana, and 
Alba de Tormes.— Soon after Wellingtons un 
fruitful victory at Talavera, ‘* Venegas had ad 
vanced as far as Aranjuez, and wus besieging 
Toledo, but the retreat of the British having sct 
the French armies at hberty, he was attacked and 
defeated after a sharp action at Almonacid (Aug 
11) by Dessoles and Sebastiani, and Sir Robert 
Wilson, who had approached Madnd with 6,000 
Spaniards and Portuguese, was encountered and 
driven back by Ney (Aug 8) at Puerto de Baiios 
The British at length, after lying a month at 
Deleitosa, were compelled, by the scandalous 
failure of the Spanish authorities to furmish them 
with supplies or provisions, to cross the moun- 
tains and fix their headquarters at Badajos, after 
an angry correspondence between Wellesley and 
Cuesta, who soon after was removed from his 
command A gleam of success at Tamanes, 
where Marchand was routed with loss (Oct. 24) 
by Romana’s army under the Duke del Parque, 
encouraged the Spaniards to another effort 
for the recovery of Madrid, and an army of 
50,000 men, including 7,000 horse and 60 pleces 
of cannon, advanced for this purpos from the 
Sierra Morena, under General Areizaga The 
battle was fought (Nov 12) at Ocana, near Aran- 
juez, but though the Spaniards behaved with 
considerable spirit, the miserable incapacity of 
their oommander counterbalanced all their efforts, 
sud an unparalleled rout was the result. Pur- 
sued over the wide plains of Castile by the 
Freach cavalry, 90,000 prisoners were taken, 
with all the guns and stores. the wreck was com- 
plete and {rretrievable, and the defeat of the 

uke del ed fov. 25) at Alba de Tormes, 
dispersed the which could be called a 
, It was evidont from these events 
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—‘'In the course of the 29th, the army was re- 
inforced by the arrival of s troop of horse arti 
lery, snd.» tatgade of light troops from Lisbon, 
under General Crawford. Under the circum 
stances vf his situation, however, it was impos- 
sible for Sir Arthar Wellesley to follow oP his 
victory The position he occupied was still one 
of extreme A powerful enemy was ad- 
vancing on rear, and no reliance could be 
placed for the supply of his army, either on the 
promises of the spanish General, or of the Junta 
The army of Vanegas, which, in obedience to 
the orders of the Supreme Junta, had advanced 
from Madrilejos, was engaged, during the 28th 
and 29th, in Lorrie Sy dislodge the French 
garrison from Toledo {is advance pushed on 
during the night to the neighbourhood of Mad- 
rid, and took prisoners some patroles of the 
cuemy Vanegas, however no sooner learned 
from the prisoners that Joseph and Sebastisni 
were approaching, than he . . desisted from 
any further offensive Lioere The intelli- 
gence that Vanegas had failed in executing the 
part allotted to him, was speedily followed by 
information that Soult had with facility driven 
the Spaniards from the passes leading 

manca to Placentia It was m consequence ar- 
ranged between the Generals, that the British 
army should immediately march to attack Boult, 
and that Cuesta should remain in the position of 
Talavera, to protect this movement from any 
operation of Victor The wounded likewise 
were to be left iu charge of Cuesta On the 
mormwng of the 8rd of August, the British ac- 
cordmgly commenced their march on 

On lus arrival there, Sir Arthur Wellesley re- 
cerved intelligence that Soult was already at 
Naval Moral Shortly after, a courier ar- 
ned from Cuesta, announcing, that, as the 
enemy were stated to be advancing on his flank, 
and as it was ascertained that the corps of Ney 
and Mortier had been united under Soult, he 
had determined on quitting his position, and 


joining the British army at Oropesa This move- 
ment was executed the same night; and m 
the whole of the British wounded were left un- 


protected in the town of Talavera. The conduct 
of Cuesta in this precipitate retreat, is altogether 


indefensible In quitting the of 
Talavera, Cuesta had abandoned the only situa- 
tion in which the advance of Victor on the Brit- 


ish rear could be resisted with any of 
success ‘The ‘whole. ‘aleulations bf Sir 
Arthur Wellesley were at once overthrown. . . . 
Sir Arthur determined to throw his across 

the bridge of Arzobisbo. .. . 
followed the British in their retreat 


y, 
The French, however, having taken post on the 
opposite side of the river, soon succeeded in dis 
covering a ford by which Siny comet end sur- 
prising the Bpanisrds, drove t! 

the works, with the loss of 80 pieces 
After this, Cuesta with his whole foros 
on Deleytosa, while the British moved 
alcejo ... Vanegus . . . remais 

army in the neighbourhood of 
‘the bth of August, be succeeded in 
cided advant over an advanced. 
enemy... . Harassed by inconsistent orders, 
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‘Vanegas was unfortunately induced again to ad- 
vance, and give battle to corps of Sebastiani 
at Almonacid This engagement, though man} 
of the Spanish troops behaved with great gal- 
lantry, terminated in the complete defeat of the 
army of Vanegas It was driven to the Sierra 
Morena, with the loss of all its baggage avd ar- 
tillery ' With this action terminated the cam- 
paign which had been undertaken for the relief 
of Madrid, and the expulsion of the enemy from 
the central provinces of Spain The British 
army ut Xaraicejo, still served as a shieM to the 
southern provinces, and Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
(whom the prsitads of his country had now en- 
nobled,) [raising him to the peerage as Baron 
Duke of Wellesley and Viscount Wellington of 
Talavera) considered it of importance to main- 
tain the position he then occupied. But the total 
failure of supplies rendered this impossible, and 
about the 20th of August he fell back through 
Merida on Badajos, in the neighbourhood of 
which he established his army At this period 
all operations in concert ceased between the Eng- 
lish and Spanish armies The Supreme Junta 
complained bitterly of the retreat of the former, 
which left the road to Seville aud Cadiz, open to 
the enemy, while the Marquis Wellesley, then 
ambassador in Spain, made Lachey Man ication 
tions of the privations to which the British army 
had been exposed, by the inattention and Bemiect 
of the authorities. In the correspondence which 
ensued, it appeared that the measure of retreat 
tea ae forond ot Lord Wellington, by the ab- 
solute impossibility of supporung his army in 
the ground he occupied . . She year bad 
ch in Spain triumphantly for the French 
arms, as it had commenced The Spanish armies 
had sustained a series of unparalleled defeats The 
British had retired into Portugal, and the efforts 
of Lord Wellington, were for the present, hmited 
to the defence of that kingdom.”— T. Hamilton, 
Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, ch 7 and 9. 
Axso in: R Waite, Life of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, ch. 6 —Sir W. F P. Napier, Hist of the 
War in the Peninsula, dk 8, ch 7-9, bk. 9(@ 2). 
A.D. 1809-1810 (October — tem ber).— 
The Lines of Torres Vedras.—‘‘ Since Austria 
had laid down arms by signing the peace of Vi- 
enna, and had thus proved the inefficiency of 
England's last allies—since among the sover- 
eigns of the Continent Napoleon boasted none 
but courtiers or subjects, Wellington saw that 
all the resources and all the efforts of his gigantic 
power would be turned against the only country 
which still struggled for the liberty of Europe. 
What could Spain achieve with her bands of in- 
surgents and her defeated armics, albeit 0 per- 
severing? or the small English army effect 
against 80 formidable an adversary, aided by the 
combined forces of 80 many nations? But 
during the very time when the world looked 
upon all s¢ lost, and Napoleon's proudest ene- 
mies were growing wesk, Wellingtop never de- 
raced. Far from 
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whole of Europe would rise against mere: 
leon’s tyranny, provided that an opportunity 
for such a rising were afforded to it by a 
prolonged resistance in certain points! The end 
to aim at therefore was, in his opinion, not so 
much to drive the French out of the Peninsula, 
as the tacticians of the central junta wildly fan- 
cied. but rather toekeep the contest there alive at 
any cost, until the moment should arrive for so 
inevitable and universal a revolt. In view of 
the new invasion pouring into Spain, he could 
not dream of undertaking any offensive opera- 
tions against the French. Even if conducted 
with genius, they would have rapidly exhausted 
his very limited forces, His amall army . . . 
could uot have lasted a month amidst the large 
masses of French troops then in Spain, He 
therefore resolved to entrench it in strong posi- 
tions, rendered stil! more formidable by every 
resource of defensive warfare, where he might 
defy superiority in numbers and the risk of aur- 
prise, where he could also obtain supplies b 
sea, and whence if necessary he might embarl 
in case of disaster; where, also, he might take 
advantage of the distances and the difficulties 
of cummunication which were so rapidly ex- 
hausting our troops, by creating around us a 
desert in which we should find it impossible to 
hve To stand out under these restricted but 
vigorously conceived conditions, and to resist 
with indomitable obstinacy until Birope, 
ashamed to let him succumb, should come to his 
succour, was the only course which afforded 
‘Wellington some chance of success in view of 
the feeble means at his disposal; and such, with 
equal firmness and decision, was the one he now 
adoped The necessity which suggested it to 
him in no wise duminishes the merit or originality 
‘of un operation which was, one may say, with- 
out precedent in military history. ‘The position 
he was seeking for he found in the environs of 
Lisbon, in the peninsula formed by the Tagus at 
its entrance to the sea. Protected on almost 
every side elther by the ocean or the river, 
which at this point is nearly as wide as an inland 
sea, this peninsula was uccesaible only on the 
north where it joined the mainland. There, 
however, the prolongation of the Sierra d’Estrella 
presented a scries of rugged heights, craggy 
precipices and deep ravines filled with ‘torrents, 
form! ngs true natural barrier, the strength of 
which sktesay struck more than one 
observer... . Wellington was the first 
conceived and executed the project of transform: 
ing the whole peninsula into a colossal fortress, 
of more than # hundred miles in circumference. 
He desired that this fortress Id be composed 
of three concentric enclosures, defended by can- 
non, and large enough to contain not bis 
army and Portuguese allies —: 
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Alemquer; thence to the east by Sobral and 
Alvera it followed the counterforta of the Es- 
trella which overhang the Tagus, and extended 
to Lisbon? where it was covered alike by the 
mouth of the river and by the ocean. . . . om 
the beginning of the month of October, 1809, 
with the aid of Colonel Fletcher of the Engineers, 
he had employed thousands»of workmen and 

nts, without intermission, in throwing up 
ntrenchments, constructing redoubts, and form- 











ing sluices for inundating the piain.”"— P. Lan- 
trey, Life of Napoleon I., 0. 4, ch. 4. 

Kiso wm? W.'H. Maxveell, Life of Wellington, 
v. 2, ch, 9-12.—Gen. Sir W.'F. P. Napier, Hist, 
of the War in the Peninsula, bk. 11, ch. 8 (v. 2). 


A D. 1810,—Revolt of the Argentine prov- 
inces, See Ancenting Repusiic: A. D, 1806~ 
1820. 

A D. 1810-1812.—The French advance into 

Portugal.— Their recoil from the Lines of 
Torres Vedras.—'‘ By the spring of 1810, the 
French armies in Spain numbered fully 350,000 
men, and Napoleon had intended to cross the 
Pyrenees, at the head of this enormous force. 

fis marriage, however, or more probably the 
innumerable toils and cares of Empire prevented 
him from carrying out his purpose; and this was 
one of the capital mistakes of his life, for his 
yresence Was necessary on the scene of events. 
ie eaill despa’ the tosurrsetion of Spain; be 
held Wellington cheap as a ‘Sepoy general’; 
strange as it may appear, he was wholly igno- 
rant of the existence of the Lines of Torres Ved- 
ras, and he persisted in maintaining that the 
only real enemy in the Peninsula was the British 
army, which he estimated at 25,000 men. He 

ve Masséna 70,000, with orders ‘to drive the 
English into the sea’; and at the same time, he 
sent a great army to subdue Andalusia and the 
South, false to his art in thus dividing his forces. 
A contest followed renowned in history, and big 
with memorable results for Europe. "Massé 
took the fortresses on the northeast of Portugal, 
and by the close of September had entered 
Beira; he met # bloody reverse at Busaco 
tember 27], but he succeeded in turning W - 
ton’'s flank, and he advanced, in high heart, from 
Coimbra, on Lisbon. To his amazement, how- 
ever, the impregnable lines, a gigantic obstacle 
utterly unforeseen, rose before him, and brought 
the invaders to a stand, and the * spoiled child of 
victory,’ daring as he ‘was, after vain efforts to 
find a vulnerable point, recoiled from before the 
invincible rampart, baffled and indignant, but as 
yet hopeful. Masséna, with admirable skill, 
now chose a formidable position ncar the Tagus, 
and held the British commander in check. . . . 
But Welegae, with wise, if stern, forethought, 
had wast the adjoining region with fire and 
sword; Napoleon, meditating a new war, was 
unable to despatch a regiment from France; 
Boul, vondaved to move from Andalusia to the aid 
of his colleague, paused and hung back; and 
Masafna, bis army literally starved out, and 
atrengthened by a small detachment only, was at 
Inst rek forced to retreat. The move- 














py hegan in March, ell wee ondanad 
9 ordinary skill; but Wellington at- 
tained his object and the French re-en- 
tered | “with the wreck only of a once noble 
force, however, would not confess 
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Onoro, and possibly only missed 4 victory, owing 
to the jealousies of inferior men. This, never- 
theless, was his last effort; he was superseded in 
his command by Napoleon, unjust in this in- 
stance to his best lieutenant, and Wellington’ 
conduct of the war had been completely justi. 
fied. Torres Vedras permaueutly arrested Na- 
poleon’s march of conquest; the French never 
entered Portugal again. . . . Meantime the 
never-ceasing insurrection of Spain continued to 
waste the Imperial forces, and surrounded them, 
as it were, with a circle of fire, It was all in 
vain that another great army was struck down 
in the field at Ocana; that Suchet invaded and 
held Valencia; that Soult ravaged Andalusia; 
that Victor besieged Cadiz. The resistance of 
the nation became more intense than ever; Sa- 
guntum, which had defled Hannibal, Girona, Tor- 
tosa, and, above all, Tarragona, defended their 
walls to the last; and not a village from Asturias 
to Granada acknowled; Joseph at Madrid, as 
its lawful king. .. . After Fuentes de Onoro 
the contest in Spain had languished in 1811, 
though Marmont and Soult missed a great chance 
of assailing Wellington, with very superior num- 
bers. In the following year the British com- 
mander pounced on Ciudad Rodrigo, and Bada- 
joz, the keys of Spain from the Portuguese 
frontier, completely deceiving the distant Em- 
peror, who would direct operations from Paris; 
and he defeated Marmont in a great battle, at 
Salamanca, beside the Tormes, which threw 
open to him the gates of Madrid. Yet, in an 
effort made against the communications of the 
French, the object he steadily kept in view, 
he was baffied by the resistance of Burgos, 
and before long he was in retreat on Portu- 
gal, having just escaped from a great French 
xrmy, 80 various were the fortunes of this most 
instructive war.”—W. O'C. Morris, Napoleon, 
ch, 10-11. 

Axso iN: G. Hooper, Wellington, ch. 7.—J. H. 











Stoequeler, Life & Wells » 0. 1, ch. 4-10,— 
Gen. Sir W. F. P. Napier, Hist. of the War in the 
Peninsula, 0. 2-3.—R. Southey, Hist. of the Pe- 


ninsular War, 0. 4-5.—A. Thiers, Hist, of the 
Consulate and Empire, bk, 43 (0. 4).—Gen. Bir 
J.T. Jones, Journal of the Sieges in Spain, ©. 1. 

A. D. 1810-1821.—Revolt and achievement 
of independence in Venezuela and New Gra- 
nada. See Conompian States: A. D. 1810- 
1819. 


A, D. 1810-1825.—Revolt and iscepentoace 
of Mexico, See Mexico: A.D. 1810-1819; and 


R'D. 1812 Qune—Angust)—Wel 
. D. 1812 June—, ist). — 's 
victory at Salamanca.—Al ccanest fing, 
rid by King Joseph.—‘‘In the month of May, 
1812, that rupture took place [between Ni 

and Alexander I. of Ruesia) which was to deter- 
mine, by its issue, whether Europe should ac- 
knowledge one master; and Napoleon, too con- 
fident in his own fortunes, put himself at the 
head of hisarmics and marcixed on Moscow, The 
war in Spain, which had hitherto occupied the 
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to reinforce the French armies. Lord Welling- 
’s army consisted of 60,000 men, Portuguese 
and Spaniards included. Of these, 10, in- 
fantry, with about 1,200 cavalry, were cantoned 
on the Tagua at Almarez; while the command- 
er-in-chief, with the remainder, prepared to 
operate, on the north of that river, against Mar- 
mont. The capture of the redoubts at Almarez 
had, in some degree, isolated the French mar- 
shal; and, although he was at the head of 50,000 
veterans, Lord Wellington felt himself in a con- 
dition to cope with him At the same time Lord 
Wellington had to observe Soult, who, com- 
manding the army of the south, was around 
Beville and Cordova with 58,000 men— while 
Suchet held the eastern provinces with 50,000 
excellent troops — Souham was in the north with 
10,000—and the army of the centre, probably 
15,000 more, was disposed around the capital, 
and kept open the communications between the 
detached corps. On the other hand, there were 
on foot no Spanish armies deserving of the name 
Bands of guerrillas moved, indeed, hither and 
thither, rendering the communications between 
the French atmuive and their depéts exceedingly 
insecure; but throughout the north, and west, 
and centre of Spain, there was no single corps 1n 
arms of any military respectability In the east, 
Generals Lacy and Sarsfield were at the head of 
corps which did good service, and occupied 
Suchet pretty well, while D’Eroles, more bold 
than prudent, committed himself at Rhonda with 
General Rourke, in a combat which ended in his 
total defeat and the dispersion of his troops Yet 
were the French far from being masters of the 
country. Few fortified towns, Cadiz and Ah- 
cante excepted, continued to display the stan- 
dard of independence, but ever; jierra apd 
mountain range swarmed with the enemies of 
oppression, out of whom an army, formidable 
from its numbers, if not for its discipline, might 
at any moment be formed. But it had never 
entered into the counsels of the allies to furnish 
anucleus round which such an army might be 
gathered. . . . Meanwhile, the commander-in- 
chief, after having given his army a few weeks’ 
Tepose,. . . broke up from his cantonments. 
and advanced in the direction of Salamanca On 
the 17th of June his divisions crossed the Tormes, 
by the fords above and below the town, and, 
finding no force in the field competent to resist 
them, marched direct upon the capital of the 
rovince.” Salamanca was taken on the 27th of 
june, after a siege of ten days, and a series of 
mancuvres—a great e of tactics between 
the opposing comm: — ensued, which oocu- 
pled their armies without any serious collision, 
‘until the 22d of July, when the decisive battle of 
Salamanca was fought. ‘The dispositions of 
the French, though masterly against one less 
welf-collected, had , throughout the day, in 
Wellington's opinion, full of hazard. ‘They 
aimed at too much—and, maneuvring to throw 
themselves in force upon the wags t, 
Heeger as the event proved fatally, we 
ing of itis ona fant sod coats: noes Wel- 
Iington saw that constant one direction 
disconnected the divisions of larmont's army, 
‘and left an interval where be sht strike to ad- 
Tnont fe nie, and Welllagton never permtted 
Et ington never 
him to retrieve ft. Lord Wellington bad dined 
amid the ranks of the third division, and Packen- 
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ham, its frank and chivalrous leader, was one of 
those who sbared his simple and soldier-like 
meal. To him the commander-in-chief gave his 
orders, somewhat in the following words: ‘Do 
‘ou see those fellows on the hill, Packenbam ? 
‘brow your division {nto columns of battalions 
— at them directly —and drive them to the devil.’ 
Instantly the division was formed—and the 
order executed admirably. . . . By this magnifi- 
cent operation, the whole of the enemy's left was 
destroyed Upward of 8,000 prisoners remained 
in the hands of the victors, while the rest, broken 
and dispirited, fell back in utter confusion upon 
the reserves, whom they swept away with them 
jn their flight Meanwhile, in the centre, a 
flercer contest was going on... . Marmont, 
. struck down by the explosion of a shell, 
was carried off the field early in the battle, with 
a broken arm and two severe wounds in the side 
The command then devolved upon Clausel, who 
did all that man in his situntion could do to re- 
trieve the fortune of the day ... But Lord 
Wellington was not to be arrested in his success, 
nor could his troops be restrained in their career 
of victory .. Seven thousand prisoners, two 
eagles, with a number of cannon and other 
trophies, remained in the hands of the English. 
10,000 men, in addition, either died on the field 
or were disabled by wounds, whereas the loss on 
the part of the allies amounted t6 scarcely 5,000 
men. . . After this disaster, Clausel continued 
his retreat by forced marches. . . . Meanwhile, 
Joseph, ignorant of the result of the late battle, 
was on his wed with 20,000 men, to join Mar- 
mont, and arrived at the neighbourhood of 
Arevolo before the intelligence of that officer's 
defeat was communicated to bim. He directed 
jus columns instantly toward Segovia, On 
the 7th of August the British army moved, . . 
while Joseph, retreating with precipitation, left 
the passes of the Guadarama open, and returned 
to Madrid, where the confusion was now extreme 
. - Lord Wellington's march was conducted 
with all the celerlty and good order which dis- 
tinguished every movement of his now maguifi- 
centarmy. Onthe 7th, he entered Segovia... . 
On the 12th [he) entered Madrid in triumph. 
. . . The city exhibited the appearance of a car- 
nival, and the festivities were kept up till the 
dawn of the 13th came in. . . . Immediately the 
new constitution was proclaimed; Don Carlos 
DEs was appointed governor of the city, 
and the people, still rejoicing, yet restrained from 
excesses of every sort, returned to their usual 
employments.”—Gen. Vane (Marquess of 
donderry), Story of the Peninsular War, ch. 80, 
Aso in: Gen. Sir W. F. P. Napier, Hist. 
the War in the Peninsula, bk, 18 (@. 4J.—Lt. Col 
Williams, Life and Times of Wellington, 0. 1, pp. 


276-290. 

A.D. 1812-1814.— Final of the 
Peninsular War.— Expulsion of the Freach.— 
“The south and centre of Spain. . . seemed 
clear of enemies, but the hold of the French was 
not broken; for in fact 
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and the king, on the south-east On the other 
hand, Clausel’s forces were beaten and retreating, 
80 that it appeared to the general better to leave 
a detachment under Hill to cover Madrid, while 
he himself repetted with the bulk of his army to 
strike s final blow at Clausel by the capture of 
Burgos, intending. to return at once and with his 
whole combined forces fight asgreat battle with 
Soult and the king before the capital The 
resistance offered by Burgos and the deficiency 
of proper artillery proved greater obstacles than 
had been expected The delay thus caused al- 
Jowed the French to rcover As Soult 
began to draw towards Madrid from Valencia, 
thus threutenng the safety of Hill, there was no 
course left but to summon that general north- 
ward, and to make a combined retreat towards 
Salamanca and Portugal This was the last 
of Wellington's retreats Events in Europe les- 
sened the power of his enemies, while fighting 
for his very cxistence on the main continent of 
Europe, Napoleon could not but regard the war 
in Spain as a very secondary concern, anda great 
man} old and valuable soldiers were withdrawn 
‘The jewlousy which exisud between Joseph and 
the generals. and the dishke of the great generals 
to take upon themselves the Npamsh war threw 
it into inferior hands for some httle while and 
there 18 little more to chronicle than a succession 
of hard won victories A \vigerous insur 
rection had arisen all along the northern prov 
inces, and it was thix more than anything else 
which decided Wellington's course of action 
While leaving troops to oceupy the uttention of 
the French 1 the valley of the Tagus, he in 
tended to march northwards, connect him 
self with the northern insurgents, and directly 
threaten the communications with France 
As he had eapected, the French had to fall back 
Defore him, he compelled them to evacuate Bur 
gos and attempt todefend the Ebro Ther posi- 
fon there was turned and they had again to fall 
back into the basin of Vittona This is the plan 
of the river Zadora which forms 1m its course al 
most a right angle at the south west corncr of 
the plain, which it thus surrounds on two sides 
Across the plain and through Vittoria runs the 
high road to France, the only one in the neigh- 
bourhood sufficiently large to allow of the retreat 
of the French army, encumbered with all its 
stores and baggage, and the accumulated wealth 
of some years of occupation of Spain While 
‘Wellington forced the passage of the nver in front 
south of the great bend, and drove the enemy 
back to the town of Vittona, Grabam beyond 
the town closed this road The beaten enemy 
had to retreat as best ‘he could towards Salva 
tderra, leaving behind all the artillery, stores, 
bagEage, and equipments [June 21, 1818] The 
ive armies of France had now to assume 
the defensive and to 
Before advancing to ai 
tains, Wellington undertook the blockade of 
Penpals, and the sloge of St. Sebastian. It 
was. 
gard 


ruard their own frontier 
them in the moun- 


ible for the French any longer to re- 

plomatic or dynastic niceties. Joseph 

was sapecded, and the defence of France in 
bad 


trusted ‘with whom the king had hope, 
Jegaly q He proved himself worthy of 
the ‘charge. A sories of terrible battles was 


in but his - 
PYoreske With foacful bloodshed” St 
was taken, the Bidasoa was crossed 
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(Oct. 7), the battle of the Nivelle fought and won 
(Nov. 10), and at length, in February, the lower 
Adour was pi , Bayonne invested, and Soult 
obliged to withdraw towards the east But by 
this time events on the other side of France had 
changed the appearance of the war . . Napo- 
Jeon was being constantly driven buckward upon 
the east The effect could not but be felt by the 
southern army, and Soult deserves it credit: 
for the skill with which he still held at bay the 
victorions English He was however defeated 
at Orthes (Feb 27), lost Bordeaux (March 8), and 
was finally driven eastward towards Toulouse, 
intending to act in union with Suchet, whose 
army in Catalonia was as yet unbeaten. On the 
heights upon the east of Toulouse, for Welling- 
ton had brought his army across the Garonne, 
was fought, with somewhat doubtful result, the 
great battle of Toulouse [April 10] The victory 
has been claimed by both parties, the aim of the 
Enghsh general was however won, the Garonne 
wus passed the French position taken, Toulouse 
evacuated and occupied by the victors. The 
triumph such as it was had cost the victors 7,000 
or 8.000 men, a loss of life wliich might have 
been spared, for Napoleon had already abdicated, 
and the battle was entirely useless ”"—J. F. 
Bright, Ist of Eng , perrod 8, pp 1317-1821, 

ALso 1X Sir A Alison, Hist of Hurope, 1789- 
1815, ch 76-77 (rv 16)—Count Miot de Melito, 
Memnra, ch 33-84 —Gen Sir W. F P. Napier, 
Hiat of the War tn the Peninsula, v 4-5 

A. D. 1813.—Possession of West Florida 
taken by the United States. See Fionma: 
A D 1810-1818 

A. D. 1813-1814 (December — May). — Res- 
toration of Ferdinand and despotic govern- 
ment.—Abolition of the Cortes.—Re-establish- 
ment of the Inquisition.— Hostility of the 
people to freedom.—‘The troops of the allies 
1m Catalonia were paralyzed, when just about to 
take their last measures against Suchet, and, as 
they hoped, drive out the Inst of the French 
from Spam’ An envoy arrived from the cap- 
tive Ferdinand, with the news that Ferdinand 
and Napoleon had made a treaty, and that the 
Spaniards might not tight the Freuch any more, 
nor permit the Enghsh to do so on their soil. 
Ferdinand had been a prisoner at Nalengay for 
five years anda half, and during that time he 
had, by his own account, known nothing of 
what was doing in Spain, but from the French 
newspapers The notion uppermost in hia little 
mind at this time appears to have been that the 
Cortes and the hberal party in Spain were ‘Ja- 
cobins and infidels,’ and that it was all impor- 
tant that he should return, to restore absolutism 
and the Inquisition. In sending to Spain the 
treaty he had made with Napoleon, he took no 
notice whatever of the Cortes, but addressed 
himself solely to the Regency: ‘and with th 
his business was to consult whether he shot 
adhere to the treaty or break through it;— 
which he might easily do on the plea that it was 
an extorted act, agreed to under defictent 
knowledge of the state of Spain. Thus crooked 
as tha po even at the moment of restora- 
tion, of the foolish A heaey who seems to have had 
no ability for any thing but mean and potty ta 
Sige ‘The terms of the treaty might be 
anticipated from the circumstances under ‘which 
it was made. Napoleon wanted to shake out the 
British from his southwestern quarter; he was 
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in great need of the veteran French troops who 

were prisoners in Spain: and he had vo lon; 
any hope of restoring his brother Joseph. The 
treaty of December, 1813, therefore provided 
that Ferdinand and his successors should be 
recognised as monarchs of Spain and of the 
Indies; that the territory of Spain should be 
what it had been before the war—the French 
giving up any hold (hey hud there: that Ferdi- 
nand should maintain the integrity of this terri- 
tory, clearing it completely of the British: that 
France and Spain should ally themselves to 
maintain their maritime rights against England. 
that all the Spaniards who had adhered to King 
Joseph should be remstated in whatever they 
had enjosed under him: that all prisoners on 
both sides should inmediately be sent home 
and that Joseph and hig wife should receive 
large unnuties from Spuid The General of the 
Spanish forces in Catalonia, Copons, was in so 
much haste to conclude a separate armistice for 
himself, with Suchet, without any regard to his 
British comrades, that the Cortes had to act with 
the utmost rapidity to prevent it Since the 
Cortes had inveetad themselves with executive, 
as well ag legislative power, the Regency had 
become a mere show and now, when the Cortes 
instantly quashed the treaty, the Regency fol- 
lowed the example. On the 8th of January, the 
Regency let his Majesty know how much he was 
beloved and desired, but also, how impossible it 
was to ratify any act done by him while in a 
state of captivity. As Napoleon could not get 
back his troops from Spain in this way, he tried 
another. He released some of Ferdinand’s chief 
officers, and sent them to him, with advocates of 
his own, to arrange about an end to the war, and 
exchanging prisoners, and General Palafox, one 
of the late captives, went to Madrid, where, 
however, he met with no better success than his 
redecessor. By that time (the end of January) 
it was settled that the Spans treaty, whatever 
it might be, was to be framed under the sanc- 
tion of the Allies, at the Congress of Chatillon. 
With the hope of paralyzio the Spanish forces 
by division, Napoleon sent Ferdinand back to 
Spain. He went through Catalonia, and arrived 
in his own dominions on the 24th of March. . . . 
These intrignes and negotiations caused extreme 
vexation to Wellington. They suddenly mopped 
every attempt to expel the ch from Cuta- 
Jonia, and threatened to bring into the field 
ainst _bim all the prisoners he had left behind 
him in Spain: and there was no saying how the 
winding-up of the war might be delayed or in- 
jured by the political quarrels which were sure 
to break out whenever Ferdinand und the Cortes 
came into collision. . . . He therefore lost no 
time: and the war was over before Ferdinand 
entered Madrid. It was on the 14th of Mey that 
he entered Madrid, his carrii drawn by the 
populace. As he went through the city on foot, 
‘to show his confidence, the people cheered bim. 
‘They were aware of some suspicious arrests, but 
‘were willing to hope that they were merely pre- 
caut . Then followed the complete res- 
toration of the religious orders to the predomi. 
nance which had been found intolerable bef< 
the abolition of the Cortes; and the re-establish- 

ment of the Inquisition. The cooaiseton } 
into 


qpiected bythe King before hs entry 
: ‘with discontent and feer; and, i 
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a few months, the prisons ‘of Madrid were 20- 
overflowing with state prisoners—ninety being 
arrested on one September rlight—that convents 
were made into for the safe-Keeping of 
the King’s enem! Patriots were driven into 
the mount and became banditti, while Ferdi. 
nand was making arrests right and left, coercing 
the press, and ceremoniously conveying to the 
it square, to be there burned in ignominy, the 

rs of the proceedings of the Inte’ Cortes,” 

—H. Martineau, Hist. of Hngland, 1800-1815, 
ok, 2, ch, 6.—"' Ferdinand was a person of nar- 
row miad, and his heart seems to have been ‘in- 
capable of generous fecling; but he waa not a 
wicked man, nor would yt have been a bad 
King if he had met with wise ministers, and hed 
ruled over an enlightened people. On the two 
important subjects of civil and religious freedom 
he and the great body of the nation were in per- 
fect. sympathy,—both, upon both subjects, im- 
bued with error to the core; and the popular 
feeling in both cases outran his The word 
Liberty (‘Libertad’) appeared in Jarge bronze 
letters over the entrance of the Hall of the Cortes 
in Madrid The people of their own impulse 
hurried thither to remove it, . . The Stone of 
the Constitution, as it was called, was every- 
where removed. The people at Seville 
deposed all the existing authorities, elected others 
in their stead to all the oflices which had existed 
under the old system, and then required those 
authorities to re-establish the Inquisition. In re- 
establishing that accursed tribunal by a formal 
act of government, in suppressing the freedom 
of the press, which bad heen abused to its own 
destruction, and in continuing to govern not 
merely 25 an absolute monarch, but as a despotic 
ove, Ferdinand undoubtedly comphed with the 
wishes of the Spanish nation... But, in his 
treatment of the more conspicuous persons among 
the ‘Liberales,’ whom he condemned to strict 
and Jong imprisonment, many of them for life, 
he brought upon himself an indelible reproach " 











a Southey, Hitt, of the Peninsular War, ch. 
{> 6). 

A.D, be bes -—The Constitution of 1812. 
—Abrogat 


by Ferdinand.— Restored by ae 
Revolution of 1820.— Intervention of the Holy 
Alliance.—Absolutism and bigotry reinstated 
by the arms of France.—'* Du Dg the war and 
the captivity of Ferdinand, the Cortés had, in 
March 1812 established a new ansiisation, OY 
which the royal authority was reduced to little 
more than a name... . Ferdinand VIL, after 
his return, immediately applied himself to re- 
store the ancient régime in all its unmitigated 
bigotry and exclusiveness. He it decrees, 
in May, 1814, by which all Liberals and Free- 
masons, and all adherents of the Cortés, and of 
the officers appointed by them, were either com- 
Ned to fly, or subjected to imprisonment, or at 

t deposed. All national property was wrested 
fron fhe pibveneness 06 18, not only aoe oe 

ion, ‘but fines were even imposed upon 
ders. All dissolved convents were ree 
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most worthless of the : 
fnvasfon ot Spain pa ousasioned a okutlon in 
panish: America [see SENTING PUBLIC? 
A. D. 1806-1829; CotomBian ‘Stgres: A.’ D. 
1810-1819; Mxxzoo: 
189%; Onme: A. D. 1810+1818; Pago: A.D. 
iso, 1800). ‘The loss of the American colonies, 
and @ system of rural economy, by which 
agriculture was neglected in favour of sheep- 
breeding, had reduced Spain to great poverty. 
‘This state of things naturally affected the finan- 
ces! the troops were left unpaid, and broke out 
into constant mutinies. A successful insurrec- 
tion of this kind, led by Colonels Quiroga and 
Riego, occurred in 1820. Mina, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as a | apt! leader, but, hav- 
ing compromised himself in a previous mutiny, 
hud been compelled to fly into France, now 
recrossed the Pyrenees to aid the movement. 
The Constitution of 1812 was proclaimed at Sara- 
gossa; and the cowardly Ferdinand... 
also obliged to proclaim it at Madri 
1820. The Cortés was convened in July, when 
Ferdinand opened the Assembly with an’ hypo- 
critical speech, remarkuble for its exaggeration 
of Liberal sentiments. The Cortds immediately 
preceeded again to dissolve the convents, and 
even to seize the tithes of the secular elergy, on 
the pretext that the money was required for the 
necessities of the State. The Inquisition was 
once more abolished. the freedom of the press 
ordained, the right of meeting and forming clubs 
restored. . . . The Spanish revolutionists were 
divided into three parties: the Decamisados, an- 
swering to the French ‘Sans-culottes’; the 
Communeros, who were for a moderate consti- 
tutional system; and the Anilleros, known by 
the symbol of # Hog who, dreading the interfer- 
ence of the Holy Alliance, endeavoured to concili- 
ate the people with the ‘crown. On the whole, 
the insurgents used their victory with modera- 
tion, and, with the exception of some few vic- 
tims of revenge, contented themselves with 
depriving their opponents, the Serviles, of their 
places and emoluments. The revolution, 
though originated by the 
by the more educated class of 
other hand, the clergy and the peasantry were 
Ditterly opposed to it. In the summer of 1821, 
erilia bands were organised in the provinces 
in the cause of Church aud King. and obtained 
the name of ‘Armies of the Faith’. . . In 
these civil disturbances dreadful atrocities were 
committed on both sides. . . . The French Gov- 
ernment, with the ulterior design of iuterfer- 
ing in Spanish affuirs, seized the pretext of this 
disorder to place a cordon of troops on the Pyre- 
nees; to whieh the Spaniards opposed an arniy of 
observation. Ferdinand, relying on the Army 
of the Fuith, and on his Foreign Minister, Mar- 
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‘They addressed @ note to the Spaniards requir. 
ing the restoration of absolutism. . . . In the 
spring, the French army of observation, which 
had been increased to 100,000 men, was placed 
under the command of the Duke of Angouléme.” 
The ish “were few and ill disciplined ; 
while in Old Castile stood guerilla bands, under 
the priest Merino, ready to aid the French inva- 


«sion. An attempt on the part of Ferdinand to 


dismiss his Liberal ministry induced the minis- 
ters and the Cortés to remove him to Seville 
rch 20th 1828), whither the Cortés were to 
follow. The Duke of Angouléme addressed a 
proclamation to the Spaniards from Bayonne, 
April 2nd, in which he told them that he did not 
enter Spain as an enemy, but to liberate the cap- 
tive King, and, in conjunction with the friet 
of order, to re-establish the altar and the throne. 
The French crossed ‘the Bidassos, April 7th. 
The only serious resistance which they experi- 
enced was from Mina fin Catalonia]. Ballasteros 
[in Navarre] was not strong enough to oppose 
them, while the traitor O'Donnell [commanding 
a reserve in New Castile] entered into negocia- 
tions with the enemy, and opehed to them the 
road to the capital. Ballasteros was compelled 
to retire into Valencia, and the French entered 
Madrid, May 28rd. A Regency... was now 
instituted till the King should rescued... . 
A French corps was despatched . . . against 
Seville, where the Cortés had reopened their sit- 
tings; but on the advance of the French they 
retired to Cadiz, June 12th, taking with them 
the King, whom they declared of unsound mind, 
and a provisional Regency was appointed.” The 
French advanced and laid siege to Cadiz, which 
capitulated October Ist, after a bombardment, 
the Cortés escaping by sea. Mina, in Catalonia, 
gave up resistance in November. “The Duke 
of Angouléme returned to Paris before the end 
of the year, but Spain continued to be occupied 
by an army of 40,000 French. The first act of 
Ferdinand after his release was to publish a 
proclamation, October Ist, revoking all that had 
been done since March 7th 1820. The Inquisi- 
tion, indeed, was not restored; but the ven- 
geance exercised by the secular tribunals was so 
atrocious that the Duke of Angouléme issued an 
order prohibiting arrests not sanctioned by the 
French commander; an act, however, which on 
the s principle of non-interference was disavowed 
by the French Government. . . . It is computed 
that 40,000 Constitutionalists, chiefly of the edu- 
cated classes, were thrown into fe The 
French remained in Spain till 1827. M. 
Bermudez, the new Minister, endeavoured to rule 
with moderation. But he was opposed on all 
sides. .. . His most dangerous enemy was the 
Apostolic Junta, erected in 1894 for the purpose 
of carrying out to its full extent, and indepen- 
dently of the Ministry, the victory of bigotry 
and absolutism.” In 1825, Bermudez was driven 
to resign. ‘The Junta in the spring of 
1827 excited in Catalonia insurrection of the 
Serviles. The insurgents styled themselves Ag- 
Srrvindce (eegrieved perncen), bechuse the ing 
not restore the Tnguielioa, and because he 
sometimes listened w his half Liberal ministers, 
or to the French and English ambasaadors, instead 
of suffering the Junta to rule uncontrolled. The 
history of the revolt is obscure. . . . The 
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was suppressed, “the province disanacd, and 
many persons executed.”—‘l H Dyer, Hvst. of 
Modern Europe, bk, 8 (v 4) 

ALSO DY Blaquiere, Historical Review of the 
Spanish Rerolution.—¥. A. de Chitewubriand, 
Memoirs: Cougress of Verona. r 1—S8 Walpole, 
Hist. of Eng., ch. 9(r, 2)—Sir A Alison, Hist. 
of Europe, 1815-1852, ch 7 and 11-12 

A. D, 3815.—The Allies in France. See 
France: A i ARS (1 LA — NovEMRER). 

A. D. 1815.— Accession to the Holy Alliance. 
See Hony ALLIANCE 

A. D. 1818.—Chile lost to the Spanish 
crown. See Cniun. A D_ 1810-1818 

A. D. 1821,—Mexican independence practi- 
cally gained.—Iturbide's empire. See Mrxico. 
A D 1820-1826 

A. D. 1822-1823.—The Congress of Verona. 
—French intervention approved, See VERONA, 
Tue Co} 8 OF 
Peruvian independence won 
we Pent. A_D. 1820-1826, 

5 ron of Isabella II. 

A. D. 46.—The civil war of 
and Christinos.— Abdication of Christ 
Regency of Espartero.— Revolution of 1843.— 
Accession of Queen Isabella.—Louis Philippe 
and his Spanish marriages—‘‘The eyes of 
King Ferdinand VI. were scarcely closed, Sep- 
tember 29th 1833, when the Apostolic party— 
whose strength lay in the north of Spain, and 
especially in Navarre and the Basque provinces 
—proclaimed his brother, Don Carlos, king 
under the title of Charles V In order to offer a 
successful resistance to the Carlists, who were 
gbving for absolutism and pniestcraft. there was 
a0 other course for the regent, Maria Christina, 
than to throw herself into the arms of the liberal 
party. So the seven years’ war between Carlists 
ind Christinos, from a war of succession, became 
a strife of principles and a war of citizens At 
the outset, owing to the skill of General Zuma- 
lacarreguy, to whom the Christinos could oppose 
ao leader of =e ability, the Carlists had the 
advantage in the field. Don Carlos threatened 
the Spanish frontiers from Portugal, where he 
dad been living in exile with his dear nephew, 
Don Miguel. Tn this strait, Christina applied to 
England and France, and’ between those two 
states and Spain and Portugal was concluded the 
quadruple alliance of April 224, 1834, the aim of 
which was to uphold the constitutional thrones 
of Isabella and Maria da Gloria, and to drive out 
the two pretenders, Carlos and Miguel. In that 
year both pretenders, who enjoyed to a high de- 
gree the favor of the Pope and the Eastern 

jowers, had to leave Portugal. Carlos reached 

England on an English ship in June. but fled 
again in July, and, after an adventurous journey 
through France, appeared suddenly in Navarre, 
to inspire his followers with courage by the royal 
presence. The war was conducted with 
and cruelty on both sides. After the death of 
Zumalacarreguy at the siege of Bilbao, June 
Mth, 1885, the Christinos, veo were superior in 
point of Bambers, sored to lave ie tad vate 
tage. . . . The turning-point was reached when 
the command of the ‘Ekristino army was com- 
mitted to Espartero. In 1886 he defeated the 
Carlists in the murderous battle of Luchana. In 
1837, when Carlos advanced into the neighbor- 
hood of Madrid, he hastened to the succor of the 
capital, and compelled: him to retreat. To these 
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losses were added disunion in the Carlist camp. 
The utterly incapable, dependent pretender was 
the tool of his Camarilla, which made excellence 
in the catechism a more important requisite for 
the chief command than military science, and 
which deposed the most capable generals to put 
its own creatures in command. The new com- 
mander in-chief, Quergué, said, bluntly, to Car- 
los, ‘We, the blockheads and ignoramuses, have 
yet to conduct your Majesty to rid ; and who- 
cver does not belong in that category is a traitor.’ 
This Apostolic hero was defeated several times 
by Espartero in 1838, and the enthusiasm of the 
northern provinces gradually cooled down, He 
wus deposed, and the chief command intrusted 
to the cunning Maroto. . . . As he (Maroto] did 
not succecd in winning victories over Sa partery, 
who overmatched him, he concluded, instead, 
August 31st, 1889, the treaty of Vergara, in ac- 
cordance with which hp went over to the Chris- 
tinos, with his army, and by that means obtained 
full amnesty, and the contirmation of the privi- 
leges of Navarre and the Basque provinces, 
After this, Don Curlos’s cause was hopeless! 

lost. Tle fled, in September, to France, witl 

many of his followers, and was compelled to pass 
six years in Bourges under police supervision. 
In 1845, after he had resigned his claims in favor 
of his eldest son, the Duke of Montemolin, he 
received permasion to depart, and went to Italy. 
Hie died in Trieste, March 10th, 1855 His fol- 
Jowers, under Cabrera, carried on the war for 
some time longer in Catalonia. But they, too, 
were overcome by Espazterv, and in July, 1840, 
they fied, about 8,000 strong, to France, where 
they were put under surveillance. The civil war 
was at an end, but the strife of principles con- 
tinned Espartero, who bad been mude Duke of 
Victory (Vittoria), was the most important and 
popular personage in Spain, with whom the 
regent, as well as everybody else, had to reckon. 
In the mean time Christina had contrived to 
alienate the respect and affection of the Span- 
iards, both by her private life and her political 
conduct. Her liberal paroxysms wore not seri- 
ous, and gave way, as soon as the momentary 
need was past, to the most opposite tendency. 
. «. in 1886 the Progressists apprehended a re- 
action, and sought to anticipate it. Insurrec- 
tions were organized in the larger cities, and the 
constitution of 1812 was made the programme 
of the revolt. . . . Soldiers of the guard forced 
their way into the palace, and compelled [Chris- 
tina] to accept the constitution of 1812, A con- 
stitutional assembly undertook a revision of this, 
and therefrom resulted the new constitution of 
1837. Christina swore to it, but ho} by con- 
trolling the elections, to bring the “Moderados 
into the Cortes and the ministry. When sbe suc- 
ceeded in this, in 1840, she issued a municipal 
ordinance placing the appointment of the munt- 
cipal authorities in the Ponds of the administra- 
tion. This occasioned riots in Madrid and other 
cities; and when Christina commissioned Haper- 
victorious, to su] 
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over, other causes working with these to the 
same result. Soon after the death of her hus- 
band, she hag bestowed her favor on a young 
lifeguerdsman named Munoz, made him her 
chamberlain, and been secretly married to him. 
‘This union soon published itself in a rich bleas- 
ing of offspring, but it was not until the year 
1844 that her public marriage with Munoz, and 
his elevation to the rank of duke (of Rianzares) 
and grandeo of Spain took place. | Having by 
this course of life forfeited the fame of an hon- 
est woman, and exposed herself to all sorts of 
attacks, she preterred| to leave the country. Oc- 
tober 12th, she abdicated the regency, aha jour- 
neyed to France. May 8th, 1841, ‘the newly 
elected Cortes named Espartero regent of Spain, 
and guardian of Queen Isabella and her sister, 
the Infanta Luisa Fernanda... Since he knew 
how actively Christina, supported by Louis 
Philippe, was working against him with gold 
and Influence, he entered into closcr relations 
with England, whereupon his envious foes and 
rivals accused him of the sale of Spanish com- 
mercial interests to England Because he quicted 
rebellious Barcelona by a bombardment in 1842, 
he was accused of tyranny In 1843 new insur- 
rections broke out in the south, Colonel Prim 
hastened to Catalonia, and set himself at the 
head of the soldiers whom Christina's agents had 
‘won over by 8 liberal use of money, Espartero’s 
deadliest foe, General Narvaez, landed in Valen 
cia, and marched into Madrid at the head of the 
troops Espartero, against whom Progreasists 
and Moderados had conspired together, found 
himself forsaken, and embarked at Cadiz, July 
26th 1843, for England, whence he did not dare 
to return to his own country until 1848 In No- 
vember, 1843, the thirteen year-old Isabella was 
declared of age. She assumed the government, 
made Narvaez, now Duke of Valenciz, minister 
president, and recalled her mother Thereby 
gate and doors were opened to the French intlu- 
ence, and the game of intrigue and reaction re- 
commenced. In 1845 the constitution of 1837 
was altered in the interests of absolutism . . . 
In order to secure to his house a Jasting influence 
in Spain, and acquire for it the reversion of the 
nish ‘throne, Louis Philippe, in concert with 
Christina, effected, October 16th, 1846, the mar- 
riage of Isabella with her kinsman Francis of 
, and of the Infanta Luisa with the Duke 
of Montpensier, his own youngest son (At first 
his plan was to marry Isabella also to one of his 
sons, the Duke of Aumale, but he abandoned it 
‘on account of the energetic protest of the Palmer- 
ston cabinet, and, instead, chose for Isabella, in 
Francis of Assis, the person who, by reason of 
his mental and physical weakness, would be least 
Mkely to stand in the way of his son Montpen- 
sier.) This secretly negotiated marriage cost 
Louis Phil the friendship of the English 
cabinet."—W. Miller, Polstical Hist. of Modern 
Times, sect. 9. 
Axvao mt; W. Bollaert, The Ware of Succession 
in Pertuael ond Epes, 1826 to 1840, v. 2.—C. F. 
Feu ; ' 


4 Months’ Campaign with 
Zomaleersat, it H. L. Bulwer ord Dall- 
fn ‘Palmerston, v. 8, ch. 7.—C. &. Fyffe, 
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A, D. 1861.—Allied intervention in Mexico. 
See Mexico: A. D. 1861-1867. 

‘A. D, 1866,— War with Peru, — Rep 
from Callao. See Peru: A D. 1826-1876. 

A. D. 1866-1873.—Vices and misgovernment 
of Isabella,— Revolution of 1868.—Flight of 
the Queen.—Constitution of 1869.—R: jous 
toleration,—Candidates for the vacant throne. 
—Election of Amadeo of Italy.—Unfriendli- 
ness of the nation to him.—His abdication.— 
“In January, 1866, occurred an insurrection 
headed by General Prim, a leading officer of the 
army, which, failing, caused his temporary exile, 
In June there originated in the barrack of San 
Gil, a few hundred yards from the palace, a more 
nerfous revolt, which extended over = great part 
of Madrid. In October of the same year the 
Ministry, in a public proclamation, alleged as a 
justification for an autocratic exercise of power, 
that ‘revolutionary tendencies constituted an im- 
posing organism ‘with dangerous pretensions; 
that a rebellion adverse to the fundamental in- 
stitutions of the country and the dynasty of Isa- 
elle, re as hed aayee been seen in crea, nad 
obtained possession of important muni 
and triumphed in the deputations from all the 
provinces,’ and that it was necessary to dissolve 
the municipalities and renew the provisional 
deputations. . . , By this arbitrary assumption 
Spain was under as complete a despotism as ex- 
isted in the neighboring empire of Morocco. 
The dissatisfaction at such maladministration, 
such abuses in the government, and the thinly 
disguised immoralitics of the Queen, soon fout 
expression in audible murmurs and severe criti- 
cism These verbal protests were followed by 
machinations for the overthrow or control of a 
sovereign subject to ambitious priests and a venal 
coterie. Two exiles, Marshal Serrano and Mar- 
shal Prim, united with Admiral Topete at Cadiz, 
and began a revolution which soon had the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of a large part of the 
army and the navy. A provisional revolutionary 
junta of forty-one persons—a few others, nota- 
bly Sagasta and Martos, were afterwards added 
—was inted, which signed decrees and 
orders having the force and effect of laws, In 
pole a month Francisco Serrano waa author- 
ized by the junta to form s temporary ministry 
to rule the country until the Cortes should meet. 
The defeat of the royal troops near Alcolea pre- 
vented the return of Isabella to Madrid, and on 
September 30, 1868, she fled across the border 
into France. ... . With the flight of the Queen 
vanished for a time the parliamentary monarchy, 
and, despite her impotent proclamations from 
France, and offers of ami , & provisional 
government was at once established. A decree 
of the Government to take inventories of all the 
libraries, collections of manuscripts, works of 
art, or objects of historical value—a measure 
necessary to make useful and available these 
treasures, and to prevent spoliation and transfer 
—was peacefully executed except at Burgos, 
Here, under inst(gation of the priests and 
by them, a mob assembled, broke down the doors 
of the cathedral, assassinated the Governor, 
gape ee chief of ie and expelled those 
tod faventory. THis outhreak atttbuted fe 8 
a vent out attributed to a 
clerical and ry 


oy ; 
sition and horror. y: 
for the immediate 
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worship. The atrocious butchery at Burgos 
sroused the inhabitants of the capital, The 
Nuncio was 90 imperilled by the excited popu- 
lace that the diplomatic corps interposed for the 
safety and protection of their colleague, Mur- 
shal Serruna quieted the angry multitude gathered 
at his residence by saymg that the Government 
had prepared the project of a constitution to be 
submitted to the Constitutional Assembly, one of 
whose first articles was liberty of worship, On 
Februnry 12, 1869, the Constitutional Cortes con- 
voked by the Provisional Government, assembled 
with unusnal pomp and ceremony and with 
striking demonstrations of popular enthusiasm. 
.. . The Repubheans among whom the eloquent 
Castelar was influenti), were a compact phalanx, 
and to them the independent Progresistas, led 
by General Print, made overtures which were 
accepted. On Sunday June 5, 1869, the Con- 
stitution was promulgated. While recog: 
nizing the provinces and endowing them with 
important functions, the Cortes rejected the plan 
of a federal republic, and adhered to the mov- 
archicul form of goverument as correspondin, 
with and a concessivn to Spanish Gaditions, and 
as most likely to secure a Jarger measure of the 
liberal principles of the revolution. The Consti- 
tution, the legitimate outgrowth of that popular 
uprising, recognized the uatural and inherent 
rights of man, und established an elective mou- 
archy. Congress was chosen by universal 
suffrige. The provincial ussemblics and the 
municipal authorities were elected by the people 
of their respective localities The ancient priv- 
ileges of the aristocracy were annulled, and the 
nutity of all men before the law was recog- 
nized... . The Clerical party claimed the con- 
tinued maintenance of the Roman Cuth 
Church und the exclusion of all other worshi 
but the country had outgrown such intolerance 
+. The Catholic form of faith was retained 
in the organic law as the religion of the State, 
bute larger liberty of worship was secured tothe 
ople. In Article XXI. the Catholic Apostolic 
wnan religion was dectared the State religion, 
‘and the obligation to maintain its worship and 
ministers was imposed. Foreigners were granted 
toleration for public and private worship under 
the limitations of the universal rules of morals 
and right, and Spaniards, even, professing an- 
other than the Catholic religion were to have the 
Tike toleration. . . . Spain quietly passed from 
the xnomalous condition of a provisional into a 
regulur constitutional government, the title of 
Provisional Government having been changed to 
that of Executive Power, In June a regency 
‘was established, and Serrano was chosen by a 
vote of 198 to 45. From June 16, 1869, the date 
of Prim’s first cabinet, until December 27, 1870, 
when he was shot {us he roile through the street, 
dy assassins, who escaped). he had four separate 
ministries besides severul changes of individual 
ministers; and this instability is characteristic of 
Bpanish politics... . For the vacant throne 
some Spaniarls turned to the Duke of Moat- 
pensicr; some to the Court of Portugal, and in 
default thereof to the house of Savoy... . At 
the moment of greatest embarrassment, the can- 
didature of Leopold, Prince of Hohenzollern, was 
pone & proposal which led to the Franco- 
0 war: ede France: A. D. 1870 (June 
~— Jovy)). . Leopold's declension was & 
welcome . His 
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the strife for the throne became fiercer. On No- 
vember 8, 1870, General Prim aunounced to the 
Cortes the Duke of Aosta, son of Victor Em- 
manuel, as the Ministerlal candidate for the 
crown, | Castelar impetuously denounced the at- 
tempt to put a foreigner over Spaniards. On the 
15th Aimudeo was elected king, receiving on a 
vote by builot a ‘majority of seventy-one of those 
pervect and a majority of eighteen in a full 
touse. . . . The choice excited no enthusiasm, 
clicited ‘no applause, nor was a viva given by the 
multitude outside the building where the Cortes 
had made a sovereign. Thirty thousand troops, 
discreetly posted in principal thoroughfares, pre- 
vented any hostile demonstration, and the lead- 
ing Republicans, Figueras, Castelar, and Piyy 
Margall, advised against any acts of violence, 
Many journals condemned the Cortes. Grandes 
protesied, placards caricatured and ridiculed. 
«. Nevertheless, Zorrilln went to Italy w make 
ler of the crown, and on ‘January 2, 
1871, the prince reached Madrid and took ‘the 
prescribed oaths of office in the presence of the 
regent, the Cortes, und the diplomatic corps. 
The ceremony was brief and simple. The re- 
ception by the populace was respectful and cold. 
‘The Provisional Government resigned, and anew 
ministry was appointed, embracing such men as 
Serrano, Martos, Moret, Sagasta, and Zorrilla. 
... Amadeo never had the friendship of the 
Carlists nor of the simon-pure Monarchists, The 
dynusty was offensive to the adherents of Doo 
Carios and of Alfonso, and to the Republicans, 
who were opposed to any king. . . . Becoming 
{after two years) convinced that the Opposition 
was irreconcilable, that factions were inevitable, 
that a stable ministry was iinpossible, Amadeo 
resolved on the singuinr course of abdicating the 
royal authority, and returaing to the nation the 
powers with which be had been intrusted;" and 
this abdication he performed on the 11th of 
February, 1873 —J, L M. Curry, Constitutional 
Government tn Spain, ch, 34, 

Atso in J. A Harrison, Spatn, ch. 27-28. 

A. D. 1873-1885.—Reign of Alphonso XII. 
son of Queen Isabella.—On the abdication of 
King Amadeo, ‘‘a republic was declured by the 
Cortes, and the gifted and eminent statesman, 
Custelar, strove to give it a constitutional and 
conservative character. But during the dis. 
orders of the last few years the Basque provinces 
of Navarre and Biscay had Leon in a ferment ex- 
cited by the Carjisis, The cance of the Don 
Carlos who troubled Spain from 1883 to 
1889 appeared in those provinces which were 
still favourable to hia cause, and this ardent 
young champion of divine right-of course re- 
cel the support of French legitimiste. On 
the other haod, the doctrines of the Paris 
Commune had found in the south of Spain many 
adberents, who desired that their country should 
form 6 federution of provincial republics, Mal- 
aga, Seville, Cadiz, ‘and Valencia 
revolted, and were reduced only after sharp 
fighting. A group of thea determined 
to offer the crown to the young son of 
Isabel ‘abdicated 








‘U, in whose favour ehe had 
moderate 
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in the Carlists along the north cosst by battles 
near Biibac and Irun; and‘when the rebels shot 
a German subject Prince Bismarck sent German 
ships te aid the Alphonsists. These in the 
spring of 1876 forced Don Carlos and most of 
his supporters to cross the French frontier. The 
Madrid Government now determined to put an 
end to the fueros or local phivileges of the 
Busque provinces, which they had misused fo 
openly preparing’ this revolt. So Biscay and 

favarre henceforth contributed to the generul 
‘war expenses of Spain, and their conscripts were 
{ucorporated with the regular army of Spain. 
Thus the last municipal and provincial privi- 
leges of the old Kingdom of Navarre vanished, 
and national unity became more complete in 
Bpain, as in every other country of Europe ex- 
cept Austria and Turkey. The Basque prov- 
inces resisted the change which pliced them on 
alevel with the rest of Spain, and have not yet 
become reconciled to the Mudrid Government. 
The young King, Alphonso XII, tad many 
other difficulties to meet. The goveroment was 
disorganised, the treasury empty, and the coun- 
try nearly ruined: but he had ‘a trvsty adviser 
iu Cunovas del Castillo, a man of great prudence 
and talent, who, whether prime ister or out 
of office, has really held power in his hands. 
He succeeded in unifying the public debt, and 
by lowering its rate of interest he averted Si 
bankruptcy. He also strove to free the adm 
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SPANISH AMERICA: A. D. 1492-1517.— 
Discoveries and early settlements. See Aver- 
ica: A. D. 1482, to Seetes 
A. D. 1517-1524.—Discovery and conquest 
of Mexice. "Sex Aweutca! A. D. 1517-4518; 
og Meee 1519, to 1524. 4 
. D. 1527-1533.—Discovery and conquest 
of Pern. Soe perten A. D. 1524-15: aad 
Pees: 2 Dd. eps a ae tage . 
. 1533.—Conquest of the kingdom o 
Quito. Bee Eouapok. 
A. D. 1535-1550. — Spanish conquests in 
Chile. See Cute: A. D. 1450-1724. 
A. D._ 1536-1538.— Conquest of New Gra- 
nada, See CoLomBian States: A. D. 1536-1731. 
A.D. 1542-1568. —Establishment of the 
audiencias of Quito, Charcas, New Granada, 
aud Chile, under the viceroyalty of Peru. See 
Avupienctas, 
A.D. 1546-1724.— The Araucanian War. 
Bee Cutie: A. 1D. 1450-1724. 























A. D. 1580.—Final founding of the city of 
Buenos Ayres, Sec ARognting Repusiic: 
A. Ty. 1880-1777. 

A. D, 1608-1: 


.—The Jesuits in Paraguay. 
Beabrisguare e D. rear 

A. D, 1620.—Formation of the rament 
of Ric de La Plata. See Ancentine Kepun- 
uc: A, D. 1880-1777, 

A. D. 1767.—Expulsion of the Jesuits. Sce 
Panagvar: A. D. 1606-1873. 

A. D. 1776.—Creation of the viceroyalty of 
Buenos ws. See ARoENTING RekruBLic: 
A. BD, 1880-1777; and Perv: A. D. 1550-1816, 

A, D. 1810-1816, —Revolt, independence and 
confederation of the Argentine Provinces, 
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tration from the habitsof bribe-taking which had 
long enfeebled and disgraced it; but in this he 
met with less success, as also in striving for 
purity of parliamentary election. . . . The Sen- 
ate is composed of (1) nobles, (2) deputies elected 
by the corporations and wealthy jagaes, and (8) 
Of life senators appointed by the crown, The 
Chamber of Deputies is elected by universal suf- 
frage, one deputy for every 50, inhabitanta, 
‘The king or either House of Parliament has the 
right of proposing laws. In 1888 King Alphonso 
paid a visit to Berlin, and was made hon 
colonel of a Uhlan regiment. For this he w 
hooted and threatened by the Parisians on 
visit to the French capital; and this reception 
increased the coldness of epale tow the 
French, who had aggrieved their southern nelgh- 
bour by designs on Morocco. + The good under- 
Standing between Spain and Germany was over. 
clouded by a dispute about the Cat Islands 
in the Pacific, which Spain rightly regarded, 
her own. This aggravated an illness of 
honso, who died suddenly (November 25, 1f 
lis young widow, as queen-regent for her infait 
child, has hitherto pa succeeded with mar- 
vellous tact."—J, Ti. Rose, A Century of 
nental History, ch. 43. ‘ 
A. D. 1885-1894.—Aiphonso XIII.—At the 
time of this writing (November, 1894), the i hgret 
regent, Maria Christina, is still reigning in the 
name of her young son, Alphonso ei. 


A. 1810-1821.— The War of Indepes- 
dence in Venezuela and New Granada, Soe 
CoLomBIAN States: A. D. 1810-1819. 

‘A. D. 1811.—Paraguayan independence ag 
complished. See Paraguay: A. D. 1608-1873. 

A.D, 1820-1826.— The independence of 
Mexico.— Brief Empire of Iturbide.— The 
Federal Republic established, See Msxr00: 
A. D. 1820-1826. 

A. D, 1821.—Independence acquired in the 
Central American States. See CxNTRaL 
America: A. D. 1821-1871. 

A. D. 1824.—Peruvian independence won at 
Ayacucho. See Peru: A. D. 1820-1826. 

‘A. D 1826.—The Congress of Panama. See 
Cotomatan States: A. D. 1826. 

A. D. 1828.—The Banda Oriental becomes 
the Republic of Uruguay. Bee ARGENTINE 
Rerosuic: A. D. 1819-187: . 


—— 


SPANISH ARMADA, The. See Enouaxn: 
A.D. 1588. 


SPANISH COINS.—“ The early chroniclers 
make their reckonings of values under different 
names at different times. Thus during the dis- 
coveries of Columbus we hear of little else but 
‘maravedis’; then the ‘peso de oro’ takes the 
lead, together with the ‘castellano’; all alon, 
*marco" und ‘ducado’ being occasional) nso 
At the beginning of the 16th century, aed befor: 
and after, Spanish values were reckoned from.a. 
mark of silver, which was the standark A 
mark was half a pound either of gold or sflver. 
The gold mark was divided into 60 castellanos; 
the silver mark into cight ounces. In the reign 
of Ferdinanit and Isabella the mark was divided 
by law into 65 ‘reales de vellon’ of 84 maravedis 
each, making 9,310 maravedie.in 9 daark, .... 
In. the reign of Alfonso XL, ‘1819-1850, . theap 
were 125 niaravedis to the mark, while in‘ tha’ 
reign of Ferdinand VIL, 1806-1683,.a mark waa, 
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divided into 5,440 maravedis. In Spanish 
America a ‘real’ is one-eighth of a ‘peso,’ and 
‘equal to 2} reales de velion. The peso contains 
‘one ounce of silver; it was formerly called ‘peso 
de ocho reales de plata,’ whence came the term 
* pieces of eight,’ a vuigarism at one time in 
vogue among the merchants and buccaneers in 
the West Indies . . The castellano, the one 
fiftieth of the golden mark, in the reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, was equivalent to 490 mar- 
avedis of that day The ‘ peso de oro,’ accordin; 

to Oviedo, was exactly equivalent to the castel- 
lano, and either was one third greater than the 
ducado or ducat, The ‘doblon’ . . was first 
struck by Ferdinand and Isabella as a gold coin 
of the weight of two castellanos. The modera 
doubloon is an ounce of coined gold, and is 
worth 16 pesos fuertes  Redu to United 
States cali the peso fuerte, as slightly al- 
loyed bullion, is in weight nearly enough equiv- 
alent to one dollar. Therefore o mark of silver 
is equal to 8 dollars, a piece of eight, equal to 
one peso, which equals one dollar; a real de vel- 
lon, 6 cents, a Apanish-American real, 12% cents; 
a maravedi, }9§ of & cent, a castellano, or peso 
de oro $2.56, 8 doubloon $5.14; a ducat, $1 92, 
a mark of gold $128, assuming the United States 
alloy. ‘The fact that a castellano was equivalent 
to only 490 maravedis shows the exceedingly 
high value of silver as compared with gold at 
the period in question.”— H. i. Bancroft, Hist. 





of the Paci) 0. 1, pp. 192-193, foot-note. 
SPANISH CONSPIRACY, The. 
Lourstana: A. D. 1785-1800. 


V 

SPANISH ERA, The. See Ena, Spanisa. 

SPANISH FURY, The. See Netuen- 
wanps: A. D, 1575-1577. 

SPANISH INQUISITION, The. See Ix- 
quisition. A. D. 1208-1525. 

SPANISH MAIN, The.—‘The Spanish 
main was simply the mainland, terra firma, of 
Bpanish America, as opposed to the islands: but 
the term ‘terra firma’ was epecially applied to 
the northern part of South America, extending 
‘all along the North Sea from the Pacific Ocean 
wo the mouth of the river of Amazons upon 
the Atlantic’ Parke, European Settlements in 
America, Pt. III, chap. xvi.), and comprising 
the towns of Panama, Carthagena, and Porto 
Bello [see Trerna Finwe]. Longfellow blunders 
fn the ‘Wreck of the Hesperus’ when he speaks 
of the old sailor who ‘had sailed the Spanish 
main.’”—C. P. Lucas, Hist, Geog. of the British 
Oblonies, 0, 2, 5, BS, foot nate. 

AErANISH ARCH, The. See Sram: A. D. 

SPANISH MARRIAGES, The question of 
the. Seo France: A. D. 1841-1848, 

SPANISH SUCCESSION, The War of 
the. See Spam: A. D. 1698-1700, and after; 
Nersentanps: A. D. 1702-1704, and after; 
Guemanr: A. D. 1702, and after; Irauy: A. D. 
1701-1718; New Exouanp: A. D. 1702-1710; 
and Uraxont: A. D, 1712-1714. 


SPART, 

‘A: The City.—Its situation, 

and: — Laconia, —“ Hollow Tecofe: 
mon.”—‘ Laconia is formed by two mountain- 
chains running immediately from Arcadia [eon 
the center to the southeastern extremity of Pelo- 
ponnesus}, and enclosing the river Eurotas, whose 
source is separated from that of an Arcadian 

trifling elevation. 
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is, for some way below the city of Sparta, a 
rapid mountain-stream; then, after forming 4 
cascade, it stagnates into a morass; but lower 
down it passes over a firm soil in 9 gentle and 
direct course. Near the town of Sparta rocks 
and hills approach the bunks on both sides, and 
almost entirely shut in the river both above and 
below the town: this enclosed plain is without 
doubt the ‘hollow Lacedemon’ of Homer.”— 
C. O. Miller, Jit, and Antig. of the Doric Race, 
dk 1, ch. 4,—Upon the Dorian invasion and occu- 
pation of Peloponnesus (see Dortans AND 
|ONIANS) the ay and neighborhood of Sparta in 
Laconia,—i ¢, Sparta and ‘hollow Lacedsemon,’ 
— became the seat of the dominant state which 
they founded in the peninsula. The cong uarors, 
themselves, and their descendants, were the only 
full citizens of this Spartan state and were called 
Spartiate or Spartans. The prior inhabitants of 
the country were reduced to political dependence, 
in a class called the Pericci, or else to actual 
serfdom in the more degraded class known a8 
Helots. “Sparta was not, like other towns of 
the Greeks, composed of a solid body of houses, 
but, originally ina rural and open ‘situation on 
the river and its canals, it gradually stretched 
out into the open country, and Dorians lived far 
beyond Sparta along the entire valley, without 
the inhabitants of remoter points being on that 
account in any Jess degree citizens of Sparta 
than those dwelling by the ford of the Eurotas. 
They were all Spartans, as by a stricter term 
they were called, as distinguished from the 
Lacedemonians .', Strictly apart from this 
exclusive community of Spartiate there re- 
mained, with its ancient conditions of life intact, 
tbe older population of the land, which dwelt 
scattered on the mountains surrounding the lend 
of the Spartiate on all sides (hence called the 
dwellers-around, or Perieci). More than trebling 
the Spartiate in number, they cultivated the in- 
comparably less remunerative arable land of the 
mountains, the precipitous declivities of which 
they made avallable Gy mesne of terraced walls 


for cornfclds and vineyards. . » . Free pro: 
prietors on their owu holdings, they, according 
to primitive custom, offered their tribute to the 


Kings The country people, on the other hand, 
residing on the fields of the Spartiats, met with 
a harder fate. Part of them probably consisted 
of peasants on the domains; others had been 
conquered in the course of internal feuds. They 
were left on the fields which had beenjpnce their 
omy fo the spedition of peaiee ore to the 

irtiate: quarte! upon them an important 
portion of their produce This oppression pro- 
voked several) risings; and we mus® assume that 
the ancient sea-town of Helos was for a time the 
centre of one of these outbreaks. For this is the 
only admissible explanation of the opinion uni- 
versally prevailing among the ancients, that 
from that town is derived the name of the 
Helots."—E. Curtius, Hist. of Grees, 0. 1, bk. 2, 


oh, 1. 
Aiso ox: G, F. SchOmann, Antig. of Greece: 


The Btate, pt. 8, ch. 1, 

The Constitution ascribed to LL _ 

“Sparta was the city from which 

slowly extended their dominion over a cousider- 

ae eve ony. the ‘ote 

ress power we hsve on 
informe! foternal cond: 


tion of Sparta at this early period is uniformly 
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described as one of strife and bad government, 
® condition of affairs which was certainly un 
favourable *to external development and con 
quest Herodotus attributes these dissensions, 
@t least in part, to the mutual animosity of the 
two royal families, the twin sons of Aristodemus 
quarrelled all their hves, and gheir descendants 
after them did the same Plutarch, on the other 
band, speaks of quarrels between the kings and 
the people hatever the cause, 1t is more 
certain than any other fact in early Spartan his 
tory that the condition of the country was for a 
Jong time one of interval strife and dissension 
It was the great merit of Lycurgus to have put 
‘an end to this disastrous state ot affairs Lycur 
us is the foremost name in Spartan history 
ition s nearly unanimous in describing this 
lawgiver as the author of the prosperity of Sparta, 
‘and the founder of her pecultar institutions, but 
about the date and the events of lus life the 
greatest uncertainty prevailed Thucydides, 
though he does not mention Lycurgus, asserts 
that the form of the government had continued the 
same jo Sparta for more than four hundred years 
before the end of the Peloponnesian war In his 
opinion, therefore, the reforms of Lycurgus were 
introduced shortly before 804 B C This date 1s 
considerably later than that usually given to Ly 
curgus, on the authority of the ancient chronolo 
gers Herodotus ‘tells us that Lycurgu 
when visiting the Delphic shrine, was hailed by 
the priestess as a being more than human and 
some authorities asserted that the Spartan institu 
tions were revealed to him there The Lacedae 
monians, however, regarded Crite as the source 
of their peculiar arrangements [see CRETE} 
They were thus enabled to connect them with 
the great name of Minos, and derive their author 
ity from Zeus himself Plutarch has fortu- 
nately transcribed the text of the Rhetrae, or 
ordinances, which were given to Lycurgus at 
Delpht ‘There docs not seem to be any reason 
to doubt that these were the oldest ordinances 
known at Sparta, or that they formed the basis 
of their ‘good government’ They were there 
fore the oldest political ordinances known in 
Hellas, and, indeed, in the world ‘Found a 
temple to Zeus Hcllanius, and Athena Hellama, 
arrange the tribes, and the Obes, thirty in num 
ber, establish the Gerousia with the Archagetae 
Summon the people for meeting from time to 
time between Babyca and the Cnacion, there 
bring fosward and decide (reject) ‘The people 
are to have the supreme power’ Thus the first 
duty of the lawgiver was to found a public sanc 
tuary which should be as it were the centre of 
the community Then the people were to be ar 
ranged in tribes and Obes ‘he division into 
tribes was not a new one, from the first the 
Dorians at Sparta, as elsewhere, when free from 
the admixture of external elements, were divided 
into three tribes, Hyllels, Dymanes, Pamphyli, 
Dut it 1s possible that some changes were now in- 
troduced, regulating the internal arrangement 
of the tribe In each tribe were ten Obes, 
‘of which we kuow nothing beyond the name 
appear to have been local divisions Asthe 
Gersusle (sce Gurusta], including tho kings, 
contained thirty members, we may conjecture 
‘that each Obe was represented in the te, 
‘and therefore that the two kings were the repre- 
sentetivesof two distinct Obes. The Archa; 
aro the kings, or leaders of the people. 








Lycurgus 
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time to time the community were to be sum. 
moned to a meeting Before the assembled 
people meagures were to be introduced that they 
might decide upon them, for no measure was 
valid which had not received the sanction of the 
whole people The elements with which these 
ordinances deal — the Kings, the Council and the 
Assembly —sppear in the Homeric poems, and 
grew naturally out of the petearcial govern- 
ment of the tribe The work of Lycurgus did 
not consist in creating new elements, but in con 
solidating those which already existed into a har 
monious whole Three other ordinances 
which are ascribed to Lycurgus forbade (1) the 





use of written laws, (2) the use of any tools but 
the axe and saw in building a house, (8) frequent 
wars upon the same enemies He is also said to 


huve forbidden the use of coined money in 
Sparta Neitber gold nor silver was to be used 
for purposes of exchange, but bars of iron, 
which by their small value and great bulk ren- 
dered money dealings on any large scale impos- 
sible The iron of these bars was also made 
unusually brittle in order that it might be use 
less for ordinary purposes Such "precepts were 
doubtless observed at Sparta, though they may 
not have been derived from Lycurgus. The 
training which every Spartan underwent was 
intended to diminish the sphere of positive law 
‘as much as possible, and to encourage the utmost 
simplicity and even rudeness of life . About 
a century after Lycurgus, in the reign of Theo- 
pompus, two changes of great ihportance were 
made in the Spartan constitution The veto 
which the earlier rhetra had allowed to the as- 
sembled people was cancelled, and a new law 
was introduced, which gave the ultimate control 
to the Gerontes and Kings ‘If the le de 
cade crookedly, the elders and chiefs wut it 
back,’{ e shall reverse the popular decision 
Under what circumstances this ordinance, which 
is said to have been obtained from Delpy, was 
passed. we do not know, nor is it quite clear how 
it consists with what we find recorded of the 
constitutional history of Sparta in later times. 

The second innovation was even more im- 
portant Though Herodotus ascribes the instita- 
tion of the Ephoralty [see Ernors] to Lycurgus, 
it seems more correct to follow 


tance But as they were intimatel 
with the commons, elected from and by 
their representatives, we must assume 
ephoralty was @ concession to the people, and it 
may have been a compensation for the 
right of voting in the assembly In time 
ephors grew to be the most important officers in 
the state, both in war and in They were 
associated with the council, they presided in the 
assembly, and even the kings were not exempt 
from their power To this result the growing 
dread of ‘a Reged like that at Corinth or 
Bicyon, and the increasing importance of the 
training, which the ephors superintend- 
great meagure contributed. The 





law was passed that one king only should go out 
with the army, and it ‘was heooeferth the custom 


for one king only to be absent from Sparta, ata 
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time. The kings had the right of making war 
‘on whom they would, and no one could prevent 
them, on pain of being under a curse, but as they 
were liable to be brought to trial on their return 
for failure in an expedition, they usually obtained 
the consent of the ephors or tlie assembly before 
going. . . . The origin of the dual monarchy, 
which from the first was so distinctive a feature 
of tho Spartan government, is very obscure, and 
many attempts have been made toeaplain it, Tt 
amay have arisen by a fusion of the native and 
immigrant races, each of which was allowed to 
retain its own prince in the new community 

. It ms perhaps more reasonable to assume 
that the two kings represent two leading fai 
ilies, cach of which had a claim to give a chief 
to the community. That two families holding 
equal rights should be regarded as descended 
from the twin sons of the Dorian founder of 
Sparta is merely one of the fictions which of 
necessity arose in the period when all political 
unions and arrangements were expressed in the 
terms of gonealogical connection . . The 
Apella wae $n assembly of all the Spartan citi- 
zens who had reached the age ot Unrty years 

. . In historical times it was presided over hy 
the ephors. No speaking was allowed except by 
officers of State and persons duly invited, and 
perhaps the Senators The votes were given by 
acclamation. The assembly decided on war and 
peuce, treaties, sud foreign politics generally , it 
elected the ephors aud gerontes . More im- 
portant for the development of Sparta than her 
political constitution was the education and 
training which her citizens received. The 
Spartan did not exist for himself but for his city, 
for her service he was tramed from birth, and 
the most intimate relutions of his life wore 
‘brought under her control. Jn the secluded val- 
ley of the Eurotas, where till the time of Epam- 











inondas no invader ever set foot, amid profound | 
j the later Hellenic writers tried to get over this 


» he nevertheless led the life of a warnor 
la the field. His strength and endurance were 
tested to the utmost*he was uot permitted to 
surrender himself to the charm of family life 
and domestic affections. Even when allowed to 
marry, he spent but little time at home, his chil- 
dren, if thought worthy of life, were taken from 
him at an ear! y age to go through the same train- 
ing in which he himself had been brought up. 
Only when he reached the age of sixty years, at 
which he could no longer serve his country in 
the field, was he permitted to enjoy the feeling 
of personal freedom.” —E. Abbott, £fist. of Greece, 


ptt, ch 6 

Aso mn: G, Grote, Hist. of Greece, pt. 2, ch. 
6.—G. W. Cox, Hist. of Greece, bk. 1, ch. 5 — 
C. O. Moller, . and Antiquities of the Doric 


bk. 8 (0. 2), 

B.C. FA einer ted First and Second Mes- 
seniag Military supremacy in Pelo- 

manesus established.—* The effect of the 
oy een, institutions was to weld the 

Sparte into what Grote well denomjnates, a 
‘military brotherhood '—the most pofent, mili- 
tary machine which at that time, and for jong 
‘after, existed in Greece or in the world. 











their political ambition and ability been propor- 
tionate, it is difficult to doubt that the le 
monians might have antici the career of the 


Romans; but their inability to produce reall 
Breat statesmen, and the fron rigidity of thel 
‘Political system, placed in their path effectual 


Messemsan Ware 
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barriers to the attainment of such grandeur, . . . 
The first object of their attacks was the neigh- 
bouring Dorian kingdom of Messenin, The kin- 
ship between the two peoples and their rulers 
had previously kept them on friendly terms. It 
‘was symbolized and expressed by joint sacrifices, 
aunually celebrgted at a temple in honour of 
Artemis which stood on the borders between the 
two countries, near the source of the river Neda. 
It was a quarrel that broke out at these annual 
rites which led to the outbreak of the firat Mes- 
senian wai, about 743 BC. The circumstances 
of the quarrel were differently related by the two 
parties, but it resulted in the death of Teleclus, 
one of the Spartan kings. His subjects invaded 
Messenia to obtata redress. At first the struggle 
was of an indecisive character, but ultimately 
the Meskenians were obliged to take refuge on 
the fortufied mountain of Ithome, and all the rest 
of their country was overrun and conquered by 
their persistent enemies After the war bad 
lasted twenty years, the Messcuian gatrison was 
compelled to abandon Ithome, the fortitcations 
of which were razed by the Spartans, and Mes 
senia became part of the Lucedemouiun territory, 
—all its inhabitants who refused to submit be- 
ing driven into exile Pausanius and other an 
cient writers give long details of the events of 
this twenty years’ struggle, the great hero of 
which was the Messentan king Aristomenes, but 
these details are as legendary as the exploits of 
the Homene heroes, and all that is certainly 
known about the war as that it ended in the sub- 
jugation of Messenin ‘The severity and oppres- 
sion with which the conquered people were 
tuléd led them, about forty years Inter, to rise 
up in revolt, and another struggle of seventeen 
years’ duration followed In this, again, Aris- 
iomenes is represented as the Messeniun leader, 
although he had put an end to his own life at 
the unsuccessful close of the forme: contest, and 





impossibility by declaring that the Aristomenes 
of the second war niust have been a descendant 
of the earlier hero bearing the same name. In 
the course of the war the Spartans suffered 
severely, as the Messenians had the support of 
other Peloponnesian communities — especially 
the Arcadians—who had begun to dread the 
strength and arrogance of the Lacedwmonians. 
Ultimately, however, the revolt was crushed, 
and from that time till the days of Epaminondas, 
Messenia remained a part of the Laconian terti- 
tory eee, Messentan Wars, First AND SECOND], 
To pent it was an important acquisttion, for 

¢ plain of the Pamisus was the most fertile 
district in Peloponnesus, 
came sparemirs on the eastern and northern fron- 





tiers af their territory. Among the numerous 
independent communities of Arcadia, the two 
most 


these-cities, especially the former, the 

had some severe struggles, but were not able to 

conguer them, pg then | established @ domi- 
them 


pant influence, a vk to the position 
dependent allies, From Ar aor Lace- 
demonians wrested, in the nurse Ol two cen- 


turies, the strip af territory between tbe Parnon 
a 4 down to the 
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territory of something more than 8,000 square 
miles. To modern notions, such n territury, 
which is sthaller in extent than more than one 
Scottish county, seems utterly insignificant; but 
It sufticed to make Sparta the largest and strong- 
est state in Helis, und even at the pinnacle of 
her power she never made ang further addition 
to her possessions in Peloponnesus — Protected 
from invasion by impregnable natura) defences, 
and possessing a military discipline, a social and 
political unity, such ag no other Grecian com- 
munity could! boast, the Lacedemonians 3 
sed peculiar advantages in the tompatition for 
the Hellenic leadersinp — . . It was ubout the 
close of the 6th century B C. thut Sparta, hav- 
ing asserted her supremacy in Peloponnesus, 
began to take an active purt in the affuirs of the 
Hellenic communities outside the peninsula . 
In 510 B C her king, Cleomenes, went to Athens 
at the head of a lurge force to obey the mandate 
of the Delphic omcle and ‘berate the city * by 
the ex pulvion of the Pisistratids "—C H. Manson, 
The Land of Greeee, ch 11 

A1so in C Thirlwall, /iat of Greece, ch 9.— 
G Grow, Hint of Greece, pt 2, ch 7-8 

B. C. 509-506.— Persistent undertakings of 
Cleomenes to restore tyranny at Athens, op- 
posed by the Corinthnans and otherallies. See 
Atnkns BC 509-506 

B. C. 508.—Interference of King Cleomenes 
at Athens, and its failure. Sce ATuLss BOC 
510-507 

B.C. 











Pensta BC 521-49: 
96. —War with Argos.—Prostration 


Ce 4 
of the Argive state. See ARGOS 
421 


B.C. psiaor— Heacahls in Greece recog- 
nized.—Defiance of the Persian king.— En- 
forced unity of Greece for war. See Gneece 
B © 492-491 
B.C. 481-479.—Congress at Corinth.—Or. 
ized Hellenic Union against Persia.—The 
Spartan headship. See Gueeck B C 431- 
4 


B.C. 480.—The Persian War.—Leonidas 
and his Three Hundred at Thermopylz. See 
Greece: B, C 480 TarrworyLa 

B.C. 478.—Interference to forbid the re- 





building of the walls of Athens, foiled by | 


Themistocies, See Arurns. B C 479-478 

B.C. 478-477.—Mad conduct of Pausanias 
at Byzantium.— Alenation of the Asiatic 
Greeks.—Lonas of the leadership of the Greek 
world.—Formation of the Confederacy of De- 
los, with Athens at its head. See Greece: 
B, C. 478-477. 


B.C, -455-— The at Earthquake.— 
The Third Satan War Offensive rebuff 
to Athenian friendliness. See Messantan W ans. 
Tae Turn. x 

B.C. 462-458 — Embittered enmity at 
Athens,—Rise of Pericies and the democratic 
Anti-Spartan Athenian alliance with 

T! ly, and Megara. Sec ATHENS. 


457-—~lnterference in Phocis.—Collis- 
jon with Athenians and victory at Tana- 
OB onsg Five ai trace with Athens, 
aad mi ce wi 
Bee probs-7 B, ©. 460-449. 2 


. . — ‘revolts in Beotia, 
wubore He MScace against Athenian rule of 

















—Refusal of aid to the Ionian re- | 





BC 496- | 
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influence.— The Thirty Years Truce. See 
Gnerce: B. C. 449-445. ; 

B.C. 440.— Interference with Athens in 
Samos opposed by Corinth, See ATuens. B.C. 
440-487. * 

B. C. 432-431.—Hearing of charges against 
Athens."Coagress of Ailies.— Decision for 
war.—Theban attack on Platza —Opening of 
the Peloponnesian War. See Gretcu: BO. 
43243: 


1. 

B. C. 431-429.—First and second of 
the Peloponnesian War: Invasions of Attica. 
—Plague at Athens.—Death of Pericles. See 
Greeck B C 431-429. 

B.C. .— The Peloponnesian War: 
Siege of Platea, See Guiscy. B. C. 429-427 
eee PLAtTAA The Pel a wr 

. C. 428-427.~The Peloponnesian War: 
Aid to the insurgent Mityleneans.—Its failure, 
See Greece: B. C, 429-427 Puormio's 8ga- 
FIGHTS. 

B. C. 425.—The Peloponnesian War: Ca- 
tastrophe at Sphacteria.—Peace pleaded for 
and refused by Athens. Sce Greece: B.C. 
425 

B.C. 424-421.—Peloponnesian War: Suc- 
cesses of Brasidas in Chalcidice.—Athenian 
defeat at Delium.—Death of Brasidas.—Peace 
of Nikias. See Gustce B C. 424-421. 

B.C. 421-418.—The Relopacnesten War: 
New hostile combinations.—The Argive con- 
federacy.—War in Argos and Arcadia.—Vic- 
tory at Mantinea. See Guezcr: B OC, 421- 
48 

B.C. 415-413 —The- Peloponnesian War: 
Help to Syracuse against the Athenians. 
Comfort to the fugitive Alcibiades. See DYRA- 
cisk BC 4-413 

B.C. 413-412.—The Peloponnesian War: 
Aid to the revolting cities in Asia and 
the gean.—Intrigues of Alcibiades. See 
Greece B C 413-412 

B. C. 413.— Negotiations with Persian sa- 
traps.— Subsidies for war against Athens.— 














Invasion of Attica.—The Decelian War. Sco 
Greeck. BC 413 
B. C. 411-407.— Athenian victories at Cynos- 





ema and Abydos bach > of Alcibiades.— 
His return to Athens — second deposition 
andexile. See Gnencr B.C. 411-407. 

B. C. 406 —The Peloponnesian War: De~ 
feat at Arginuse. Sce Grekce’ B C 406, 
C. 405.—The Peloponnesian War: De- 
re victory at Aigospotami. Grence: 
. C405. 
B. C, 404.— End of the Peloponnesian War: 
Sucrencee of Athens, See Aruens: B, O. 


B.C. 404-403.— The organizing of Spartan 
sup! Ate Harmosts as — The 
overthrow of Athenian power in the Greek world, 
made final by the buttle of Lgospotami, B.C 
405, rendered Sparta supreme, and established 
her in a sovereignty of affairs which is often al- 
luded to as the Spartan, or Lacedemonian Em- 
pire The cities which had been cither allied or 
subject te Athens were now submissive to the 
Spartan conqueror, Lysander, “He availed 
himself of his strength’ to dissolve the popular 
system of government in all the towns which had 
belonged to the Attic confederstion, and to com- 
mit the government to a fixed body of men en- 
joying his As at Athens the Thirty 
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[sce Atuens: B. C. 404-403], s0 elsewhere Com- 
missions of Ten [called Dekarchies] were estab- 
lished; and in order to give security and strength 
to those governing bodies, detachments of Spar- 
tan troops were Naced by their side, under the 
command of a Harmost. This messure, again, 
was, by no means a novel invention. From an 
early period the Lacedemonians had been in the 
habit of despatching Harmosue (i, e. military 
governors) into the rural ricts, to hold sway 
over the Perici, and to keep the latter in strict 
jection tu the capital. Such Harmosts were 
bscquently also sent abroad; and this, of itself, 
showed how the Spartans had no intention of 
recognizing various kinds of subjection, and how 
they at bottom designed to make no essential 
difference between subject rural communities in 
Laconia and the foreign towns which had of 
their own accord, or otherwise, submitted to the 
power of Sparta The duration of the Har- 
‘mosts’ tenure of office was not defined.” — E. Cur- 
tius, Hivt. of Greece, bk. 5, ch. 1 (r. 4). 

Axso in: G. Grote, Hist. of Greece, pt. 2, ch. 
72.—G. F. Schdmana, Antig. a Greece: ‘The 
State, pt. 8, ch. 1.—C. Saukey, The Spartan and 
Theban Supremacies, ch. 1. 

B. C. 399-387.— War with Persia and with 
a hostile league in Greece.— Struggle for the 
Corinthian isthmus.— Restored independence 
of Ather ‘The Peace of Antalcidas. Sce 
Greece: B. C. 399-387. 

B. C. 385 —Destruction of Mantinea. See 
Greece: B.C. 885. 

B. C. 383.— Treacherous seizure of the 
Kadmeia of Thebes. See Greece: B. C. 383. 

B. C. 383-379.— Overthrow of the Olynthian 
Confederacy. See Greece: B. C. 383-379. 

B.C. 379-371.— Liberation and triumph of 
Thebes.— Spartan supremacy broken at Leuc- 
tra, See Greece: B. U. 879-871. 

B. C. 371-362.—The conflict with Thebes. 
—Two attempts of Epaminondas against the 
city.—The battle of Mantinea. See Greece: 
B. C. 871-362. 

















B.C. 353-337.—Independent attitude to- 
wards Pip “is Macedon. See Greece: B.C. 
B. C. 317.— Building of Walls.—It was not 
unti) about the year 317 B. C., during the dis- 
tractiona which followed the death of Alexunder 
Great, that walls were built around the city 
of Sparta. ‘The maintenance of Sparta as an 
unwalled city was one of the dee] nd most 
cherished of the Lykurgean traditions;  stand- 
ing proof of the fearless bearing and self-conti- 
dence of the Spartans against dangers from with- 
out. The erection of the walls showed their own 
conviction, but too well borne out by the real 
circumstances around them, that the pressure of 
the foreigner had become eo overwhelming as 
not to leave them even safety at home.”—QG, 
Grote, List. of Greece, pt, 2, ch. 96. 

B. C. 272.— Sie; Pyrrhus.— Not man; 
years ufter the walls of Sparta were first built 
the city was subjected to a siege by Pyrrhus, the 
ambitions Epirotic king. There were two claim- 
ants to the Spartan crown, and Pyrrhus, espous- 
ing the cause of the unsuccessful one, marched 
into Peloponnesus with a powerful army, (B. ©. 
Elbe) and failed Woe aber ponies capital. He 

‘ag repulsed and repu! . and gave wu 
the attempt at lak is oy . 
where his interference 











marching away to Ar; 
in local quarrels had been 
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solicited. He perished there, {, 
another abortive enterprise, being killed by a 
tile flung down by a woman's baad, from a 
housetop overlooking the street in which he was 
attempting to manage the retreat of his discom- 
fited forces.—C, Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, ch. 
60.— See Macenpnta, &e.: B. C. 277-244. 


ominiously, in 


B. C. 227-221.— Downfall in the Cleomenic 
War. > See @: 


REECE: B. C. 280-146. 
— Rav ged by the Goths. See 

258-267. 

;—Plundered by the Goths, Seo 
5. 

SPARTACUS, The Rising of.—Schools for 
the training of gladiators, to supply the barbar- 
ous smusement which the Romans delighted in, 
were numerous xt Rome and throughout Italy. 
The men placed in these schools were slaves, 
criminal prisoners, or unfortunates whose par- 
ents abandoned them in infancy, As a rule, 
they were forced into the brutal profession and 
the schools which trained them for it were places 
of confinement and restraint. From one of these 
schools, at Capua, some seventy or more gladia- 
tors escaped, in the year 73 B. C., and fled to 
the mountains. They had for their leader a 
‘Thracian, named Spartacus, who proved to be a 
soldier of remarkable ability and energy. Sta- 
tioning himself at firston Mount Vesuvius, Spar- 
tacus was joined by other slaves and fugitives, 
until he had a large force uader his command. 
Again and again the Roman armies sent 
against him were defeated and the insurgents 
equipped themselves with captured arms. Nola, 
Nuceria, and other towns in Southern Italy fell 
into their hands. In the year 72 they moved 
toward North Italy, routing two consular armies 
on their way, and Were thought to be intending 
to cacape beyond the Alps; but, after another 
great victory at Mutina (Modena) over the pro- 
consul of Gallia Cisalpina, Spartacus turned 
southward again, for some unexplained reason, 
and allowed himself to be blockaded in the ex- 
tremity of Lucania, by M. Licinius Crassus, In 
this situation he sought to make terms, but his 
proposals were rejected. He then succeeded in 

reaking through the Roman lines, but was pur- 
sued by Crassus and overwhelmingly defeated at 
Mount Calamatius, where 85,000 of the insur- 
gents are said to have been slain. The flying 
remnant was again brought to bay near Petilia, 
in Bruttium, and there Spartacus ended his life. 
A few thousand of the insurgents who 
from the field were intercepted by Pompey and 
cut to pieces, while 6,000 captives were crucified, 
with Roman brutality, alosg the between 
Capua and Rome. Long, Decline of the Ro- 
man Republic, v. 8, ch. 2.—Bee, also, Rome: B. 0. 


78-88. 
SPARTAN EMPIRE. See Sranta: B. 0. 


SPARTAN TRAINING. See Epucation, 
Axcirxt: Greece; also, Sranta, Tae Consti- 
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SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS.—‘‘The splendor of ia: onion of 
Speaker of the British Bincen of Comusens 

‘Teal api 
nally for the Geration of cath rae 
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moved only upon an address to the Orown. Be- 
sides @ palatial residence occupying one wing of 
the Houses of Parliament, and a large patronage, 
he receives a salary of £5,000 a year At the 
end of his labors he is rewarded with a pecrage 
and a pension of £4,000 per annum for two lives. 
He ia o member of the Privy Council, and the 
firat gentleman in the United’ Kingdom, takin, 
rankatter barons... ‘The wig and gown which 
he wears, the state and ceremony with which he 
ig surrounded, doubtless contribute to the isola- 
tion and impressiveness of his position 
When, at the opening of proceedings, he makes 
his way fo state from his residence to the Cham- 
ber, through the corridors used by members for 
passing to the committee, hbrary, and refresh- 
ment rooms, it is against etiquette for any one to 
be found therein When on summer evenings 
he and his family take the wir upon the portion 
of the terrace which is outside his residence, 
there is no more thought of approuching them 
than there would be if he were a Grand Lama 
‘When in the chair, he can be approached only 
upon strictly business matters His levees, held 
twice a ycar and open to all members, can be 
attended ‘only in court costume, sword by the 
side "—The Natwn, Aug 17, 1898 (p 117) 

SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES. See Congress or THE 
Unrrep States 

SPECIE CIRCULAR, The. See Unrrzp 
Sratesor Am A D 1835-1837 

SPENCEAN PHILANTHROPISTS.— 
SPENCEANS. Sce Exouann. A. D 1816- 


1820 
SPEUSINII. See Scyra1ans, on Scrri#, 
oF ATHENS 
SF HACTERIA, Capture of. See Grace 
SPHINX, The.—“ About six hundred yards 
to the 8. E. of the Great Pyramid is the Sphinx. 
The Sphinx is a natural rock, to which has been 
given, more or less accurately, the eaternal ap- 
ce of that mystic amma! The bead alone 
been sculptui The body is formed of the 
rock itself, supplemented, where defective, 4 8 
somewhat clumsy masonry of limestone ‘he 
total height of the monument is 19 metres 80 
centimetres, equal to 65 English feet The ear 
measures 6 feet 5 inches, nose 5 feet 10 
inches; and the mouth 7 feet 8 inches The 
face, in its widest part, across the clieek, is 4 
woenren 15 centimetres, that is, 18 feet 7 inches. 
Its origin is still @ matter of doubt. At one 
tine it was sup to be a monument of the 
reign of Thothmes IV. (XVIIIth dynasty) But 
we know now, thanks to a stone in the Boulak 
Museum, that the Sphinx was already in exis- 
tence when Cheops (who preceded Chephren) 
gave orders for the repairs which this stone com- 
memorates.. . . The Sphinx is the colossal im- 
age of an Egyptian called Armachis "—. 
jariette. ety § Uppe Egypt, p 70. 
SPICE ISLANDS. Mouccas. 
SPICHERN, OR FORBACH, Battle of. 
Bee Rm A. D. 1870 (Jui.y—Avaver). 
NING-JENNY, Invention of the. 
Corron MANUFACTURE. 


SPIRES: A. D, ‘The imperial 
t 5 1539.— i 

=u estou at the ‘Relormed 

its withdrawal —Protest of Lu- 

princes. See Papacy: A. D, 1525-1529. 
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A. D. 1689.—Destruction 
See Fnance: A. D. 1689-1690 
A. D, 1713.—Taken by the 
Ureecar: A. D. 1712-1714 
ee 


SPOILS SYSTEM, The, fee Crvn-Sxn- 
vice Rerorm in THE Unitep States, 

SPOLETO: A. D. 1155.—Burned by Fred- 
erick Barbarossa. See ltauy. A D, 1154-1162. 

SPOLIA OPIMA.—‘The proudest of all 
military trophies were Spolia Opima, which 
could be gpined only when the commander-in- 
chief of a Roman army engaged and overthrew 
in single combat the commander-in-chief of the 
enemy. . . . Roman history afforded but three 
examples of legitimate Spolia O; ‘The 
first were won by Romulus from Acro, King of 
the Ceninenses; the second by Aulus Cornelius 
Cossus from Lar Tolumnius, King of the Vei- 
entes, the third by M. Claudius Marcellus from 
Virodomarus, a Gaulish chief (B.C. 222). In 
all cases they were dedicated to Jupiter Fere- 
trius and preserved in his temple.”—W. Ramsey, 
Manual of Roman Antig., ch 12: 

SPOLIATION CLAIMS, French. Bee 
Unrrep States or Aw: A D. 1800. 

SPORADES, The. See Crciapes. 

SPOTTSYLVANIA, Battle of. See Um- 
TepD States or Aw. A D 1864 (Mar: Vim- 
ersta) Grant's Movement, &. Sporreri- 
VARIA 

SPRING HILL, Engagement at. See 
Unitep States or Am - A. D. 1864 (Novem- 
BER. TENNESSEE) 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.: A. D. 1637.—The 
first settlement. See Connzcricut’ A. D. 
1634-1637 

SPURS, The Battle of the (1513). Bee 
France A. D, 1513-1515. 

SPURS, The Day of the. See CounTra1, 
Tue BarTLe oF. 

SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY. See Uni- 
TED STATES OF AM. D 1854. 

SQUIRE. See Curvaury. 
STAATEN-BUND, See Grnuany: A. D. 


(814-1 

STADACONA. See Quensc: A. D. 1585. 
STADION, OR STADIUM, The. See 
Hirroprome. 

STADIUM, OR STADE, The Greek.— 
“Throughout the present work’I shall uniformly 
assume that the Greeks employed but ope meag- 
ure under that cosignaiion [the stadium) which 
was... a hundred fathoms, or 600 Greek feet. 
This has been proved, in my opinion, beyond o 
doubt, by Col_ Leake in his paper ‘On the Stade 
as a Linear Measure’. . . republished in his 
treatise ‘On some disputed Questions of Ancient 
Geography.’ . . At the present day the contro- 
versy may be considered as settled... . A 
stade of 600 Greek feet was in reality very 
the 600th part of a de; [of the circumference 
of the earth), ten stades are consequently just 
about equal to a nautical or geographical mile of 
60 to a degree "—E. H. Bunbury, Hist, of Aw 
cient Gey.. ch, 8, nets ¢. 

STADTHOLDER. See Neruentanps: 

D. 1584-1585. 

STADTLOHN, Battle of (623). See Gun- 
“STAPFARDA, Battle of (690). 

Ss @ Bee 
Franer: A. D, 1689-1691. 


by the French. 
French, S¢e 





Bt 
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STAHL, George E. See Mepicat Scrence: 
17x Ciunrury —Crosina rerrop, & 

STAHLHOF. See Hansa Towns. 

STALLER AND HORDERE, The.—'‘In 
the time of Alfred [Alfred the Great] the great 
officers of the court were the four heads of the 
royal household, the Hordere, the Staller, the 
Dish-thegn, and the Cup-thegn . . . The Hor- 
dere was the officer of the court in its stationery 
aspect, as the Staller or Constable was of the 
court on progress Of the four officers one 
only retained under the later West-Saxon mon- 
archy any real power. The dish thegn and cup- 
thegn lost importance as the court became sta 
tionary and no longer maintained a vast body of 
royal followers. The staller retained only the 
functions of leading in war as the feudul con- 
stable, which in turn passed away with Inter 
cbanges in the mibtary system ‘Tie hordere 
aloue held a position of growing importance. 

» No doubt the ‘Hoard ' contained not only 

money and coin, but the costly ornaments and 
robes of the crown.”—J R Green, Conquest of 
Eng , ch. 10, nate—The names by which the 
Chambezinin was designated are Hnegel thegn, 
literally thane or servant of the wardrobe, Cubi 
cularius, Camerarius, Burthegn, perhaps some- 
times Dispensator, and Thesaurarius or lordere 
... We may presume that he had the general 
management of the royal property, as well as the 
imunediate regulation of the household. . 
The Marshal (among the Franks Marescalcus 
and Comes stabuli) was properly speaking the 
Master of the Horse . . The Anglosaxon titles 
are Steallere (Btaller] and Horsthega, Stabula 
tor and Strator regis. |. Kemble, The 
Sazone in Eng, bk 2, ch, 3—See, also, Con 
STABLE 

STALWARTS AND HALF-BREEDS.— 
During the administration of President Grant, 
certain Jeaders of the Republican purty in the 
United States— conspicuous among them Sena- 
tor Conkling of New York —acquired a control 
of the distribution of appointed offices under 
the Federal Government which gave them a 
more despotic control of the organization of 
their party than had been known before in the 
history of the country It was the culminating 
development of the ‘spoils system” in American 
politics. It produced a state of things 10 which 
the organization of the party —its elaborated 
stracture of committees and conventions — state, 
county, city, town and district,— became what 
‘was accurately described as a *‘political ma- 
chine.” The managers and workers of the ma- 
chine were brought under a discipline which 
allowefl no room for personal opinions of any 
kind; the passive adherents of the purty were 
expected to accept what was offered to them, 
whether in the way of candidates or declarations 
of principle The faction which controlled and 
supported this powerful machine in politics 
acquired the name of Stalwarts and contemptu- 
onsly gave the name of Half-breeds to their dis- 
satisfied Republican opponente. During the 
term of President Hayes, who favored Civil 
Service Reform, the Stalwarts were considerably 
checked. They had desired to nominate General 
Grant in 1876 for a third term, but found it un- 
wise to press the proposition. In 1880, however, 
they ral all their strength to accomplish the 
nomination of Grant at Chicago snd were bittorly 
eoraged when their opponents in the convention 
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carried the nomination of Garfield, They joined 
in electing him, but Conkling, the Stalwart 
leader, speedily quarreled with the new Presi- 
dent when denied the control of the Federal 
“patronage” (that is, official appointments) in 
New York State, resigned from the Senate, ap- 
pealed to the New York Legislature for re-elec- 
tion, and was beafen Then followed the traged: 

of the assassination of President Garticld, hick 
had a very sobering effect on the angry politics 
of the time. Conkling disappeared from public 
hfe, and Stu}wastism subsided with him —J C. 
Ridputh, Life and Work of James A. Garfield, 


ch, 10-12, 
Axso in: E. Stanwood, [at of Prenidentiat 
Electrons, ch 24-25—J Bryce, The American 


Commoniceaith, ch. 60-65 (0 

STAMBOUL.—“It must be remembered 
that the Constantinople of 1200 was only that 
portion which is now called Stamboul or Istam- 
boul, a word which 18 probably the Turkish ab- 
breviation of Constantinople, jue as Skenderoun: 
is the abbreviation of Aleaxundretta, Skender bey 
for Alexander bey, Ismk for Nicwa, Isidt for 
Nicomedia, &. . . . The ‘Itinerario’ of Cla- 
vigo states thut before the Moslem occupation 
the inhabitants themselves called the city Es- 
combolt The Turks allow a few foreigners to 
have their warehouses 1n Stamboul, but will not 
permit them tu reside there All the embassies 





und legations are in Pora, that is, across the 
water, * or at Galata, which 18 a part of 
what Was onginally culled Pera "—E_ Pears, 


The Fall of Constantinople, ch. 7, foot note. 
‘ STAMFORD, Battle of. Sce Lose coat 
FIELD 


STAMFORD BRIDGE, Battle of. See 
Exerann A D_ 1066 (SepiemBen) 
STAMP ACT, The. See Unirep Stares 





or Am. A 1) 1765, and 1766, 

STANDARD, The Battle of the (1138).— 
Tn the civil war which arosé¢ in England, ou the 
death of Henry I, over the disputed succession 
to the throne, Matilda’s claims, as the daughter of 
Henry, were supported against Stephen of Blois 
by her mother’s brother David, king of Scotlund, 
Davul, as the nephew of Edgar Atheling, beir of 
the dethroned Saxon royal house, had some claims 
of his own to the English crown; but these he de- 
clared that he waived in favor of big niece. 


-“Though he himself declared that he bad no de- 


sire for the English throne, there is meutioned by 
one chronicler a general conspiracy of the native 
English with their exiled country-men, of whom 
the south of Scotland was full, for the purpose 
of taking advantage of the tondition of the 
country to put to death the Norfhans, and to 
place the crown upon David's head. The plot 
was discovered, . . . and many of the consplra- 
tors were hanged, but many others found @ 
refuge in Scotland. At length, in 1188, David 
entered England with a Jarge army, and push 

forward as far as Northa Yorkshire. 
He was there met by the forces of the Northern 


bishops and barons, . . . They gathered round 
tall mast borne upon a on which, 
above tite st the three. 


tandards jorthern 
B Bitte tinea 

o , Was. a allver 
bearing the ‘consecrated water, The maey 
army of the Soota, some os English, 
some in the wild dress of the Breer] 
after & well-fought battle [Aaruat 8% 
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broke sqniane the full-clad Norman soldiers, and 
were killed by the arrows, which had now be- 
come the tational weapon of the English ; 11,000 
are said to have fallen on the field.” From the 

rent standard above described, the fight at 

forthallerton was called the Battle of the Stand 
ard —J F. Bright, ifist of Hog, period 1, p. 79 
—See Exauann AD. 1135-1154 

STANDERATH, The. Sce SwiTzERLAND 
A. D_ 1848-1890 

STANDING ARMY: The first in modern 
Europe. See France A D 1458-1461. 
STANDISH, Miles, and the Plymouth Col- 
ony. See Masracnuserrs A 1) 1623-1629. 

STANISLAUS AUGUSTUS PONIA- 
TOWSKI, King of Poland, A 1) 1764-1795 

STANISLAUS LESZCZYNSKI, King of 
Poland, A LD) 1704-1709 

STANLEY, HENRY M.: Explorations 
of. See Arnica: A. D. 1866-1873 

=== 


STANWIK, Fort.— The early name of the 
fort afterwards called Fort Schuyler, nea- the 
head of the Mohawk River, in New York 

A. D. 1768.— Boundary Treaty with the Six 
Nations. See Unirep Srares or Au. A D. 
1765-1768 

ee ean 

STANZ, Battle of (1798). See Swrrzer- 
wanp A 1) 1792-1798 

STANZ, Conventionof. See Swrrzenr anv 
AD 1481-1501 

STAOUELI, Battles of. Sce Barbary 
States A D 1830 

STAPLE.— STAPLERS, The.—‘‘A term 
which makes a great fyure in the commeraal 
regulations of this period (18th and 14th centu 
rics} is that of the Staple The word, 1 its pri 
mary acceptation, appears to have meant a par- 
ticular port or other place to which certain 
commodities were obliged to be brought to he 
weighed or measured for the payment of the 
customs, before they could be sold, or in some 
cases exported! or imported Here the king's 
staple was saxl to be established. The articles 
of English produce upon which customs were 
anciently paid were wool, sheep skins (or wool- 
fels), and leather; and these were accordingly 
denominated the staples or staple goods of the 
kingdom. The persons who exported these 
goods were called the Merchants of the Staple: 
they were incorporated, or at least recognized as 
forming a society with certain privite es.” By 
acharter granted by Edward II, in 1313, to the 
merchants of the staple, Antwerp was made the 
staple for wool and woolfels, and they could be 
carried for sule to no other port in Brabant, 
Flanders or Artois. In 1826 the staple was re- 
moved altogether from the continent and fixed 
at certain places within the English kingdom. 
Tn 1841 it was established at Bruges; in 1348 at 
Calais (which the English had captured); in 1353 
it was again removed eutirely from the conti- 
nent;--and thus the changes were request. 
During some intervals all staples were abolished 
‘and, ‘Waa set. {roe from their restriction; but 
‘these were of brief duration.— G. L, Craik, Hist. 
of Commeres, ch, 4 (0. 1).—''The staplers 
wore merchants who had the monopoly of ex 
porting the principal raw commodities of the 
Yealm, egpocially wool, woolfels, leather, tin, and 
\end; wool figuring most prominently among 
‘these ‘staple’ wares. The merchants of the 
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staple used to claim that their privileges dated 
from the time of Henry III, but existing records 
do not refer to the staple before the time of Ed- 
ward I... . The staples were the towns to 
which the above-mentioned wares had to be 
brought for sale or exportation Sometimes 
there was only one such mart, and this was situat- 
ed abroad, generally at Bruges or Calais, occa- 
sionally at Antwerp, St. Omer, or Middleburg. 
From the reign of Richard II until 1558 the for- 
eign staple was at ‘The list of home 
staples was also frequently changed.”— C. Gross, 
The Gild Merchant, pp. 140-141. 

‘Aso m: A. Anderson, Hist. of Commerce, 0. 1, 
p. 218, and after, 

STAR, Knights of the.—‘‘On the 8th Sep- 
tember, 1351, king John [of France] revived the 
almost obsolete order of the Star, in imitation of 
the Garter, and the first chapter of it was held 
at his palace of St. Quen At first there were 
but eighteen knights; the rest were added at 
different chapters. They wore a bright star on 
the crest of their helmets, and one pendant at 
their necks, and the same was ‘embroidered on 
their mantles "—T Jolines, Note to Froissart's 
Chronrles, bk 1, ch 152 

STAR CHAMBER, The Court of —‘In 
the reign of Edward Il, the king’s Continual 
Council was in the habit of sitting in what was 
called the Starred Chamber (la Chambre des 
Etoiles) After the establishment of the Court of 
Chancery as a separate and independent jurisdic- 
tion taking cognizance of the greater portion of 
the civil business of the Council, the latter body 
appears to have usually sat in the Star Chamber 
while eaercising jurisdiction over such cases 
a3 were not sent to the Chancery . . Henry 
Vil . ¢reated, in the 3rd year of his reign, 
a new court, sometimes inaccurately called the 
Court of Star Chamber _. . It continued to ex- 
ist as a distinct tribunal from the Privy Council 
tll towards the close of the reign of Henry VIIL ; 
but in the meantime, probably during the chan- 
cellorship of Wolsey, the jurisdiction of the 
ancient Star Chamber (i ¢. the Council sitting 
tor judicial business) was revived, and in it the 
limited court erected by Henry VII. became grad- 
unily merged ... Under the Stewart Kings 
the court was practically identical with the Privy 
Council, thus combining in the same body of 
men the administrative and judicial functions, 

. Under the Stewart Kings the pillory, whip- 
ping, and cruel mutilations were inflicted upon 
political offenders by the sentence of this court; 
and at length the tyrannical exercise and ile; 
extension of its powers became s0 odious to the’! 
people that it was abolished by the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1641 "—T. P. Taswell-Langmead, Hag. 
Conat, Hist , pp. 181-183.— The Star Chamber 
‘was no temporary court. During 150 years ite, 

wer penetrated into every, branch of English 
fife. No rank was exalted enough to defy its 
attacks, no insignificance sufficiently obscure to 
escape its notice. It terrified the men who had 
worsted the Armada; it overshadowed the dig- 
nity of the judicial bench; it summoned before 
its tribuhal the Prynues and the Cromwells, who 
at last proved its destroyers. It fell at length, 
but t was the full thereof, and in ite ruin 
was ved the downfall of the monarchy. It 
is with somethiag of astonishment that in. 
quirer discovers that this august tribunal wes 
merely the Council under another name; and that 
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the court, whose overgrown power the patriots 
of 1640 cast to the bel ib was the same body 
whose carly encroachments had alarmed the par- 
Hamentary Jeaders under Edward III and Rich- 
ard IL “The process by which the judicial 
authority of the Council passed into the form of 
the Court of Star Chamber udmits of some dis- 

ute, and is involved in no little obscurity... . 

‘he Council's manner of proceeding was unlike 
that of other courts Its panishments were as 
arbitrary as they were severe, it also exercised a 

ower peculiar to itself of extorting confession 
by torture Some, however, may imagine that 
powers 80 great were only occasionally exercised, 
that exceptional exertions of authority were em- 
ployed to meet exceptional crimes, and that 
gigantic force was put forth to crush gigantic 
evils. . It is, indeed, perhaps not generally 
known, that crimes of a very ordinary nature, 
such as would now come before a police magis- 
trate, occupied the attention of the Star Cham- 
ber "—~A Dices. The Privy Counetl, pt 3, ch 4 

Axso iN: H Hallam, Const Hist of Eng, 0 
4, ch 1—R Gneist, Hist of the Eng Const ‘ch 
85 and 38 (0 2) 

STAR OF INDIA, The Order of the.—An 
Order of Knighthood instituted by Queen Victo 
ria, in 1861. to commemorate the assumption of 
the Government of India by the Britsh Crown 

STAR ROUTE FRAUDS. Post routes on 
which the mails are carried by stages, wagons, 
post-riders, or by any other service than railway 
or steamer, sre called ‘‘star routes,” for the 
reason that the contracts made for them do not 
specify the method of carriage, but simply re- 
quire the service to be performed with “ celerity, 
certainty and security” which conditions are 
represented on the registers of the post office de 
partment by three stars. In 1878 it was found 
that an enormous system of fraud had been con- 
trived in connection with certain of these routes 
(nearly 10,000 of which were then under contract), 
by aring of public men, so numerous and influ 
ential that, though the frauds were broken up, 
no man was brought to punishment. 

STARSPANGLED BANNER. See Frac. 
Also, on the writing of the song. see Unitep 
Srares or Am.: A D. 1814 (AvsuaT—SEPT ) 

STARK, General John: Victory at Ben- 
eigen. See Untrep States or Au.- A. D. 
1777 (JuLy—OcroseERr). 

STARO-OBRIADTSI, The. See Rusata: 
A. D_ 1655-1659. 

STAROSTS.—“ Elders,” in Poland, who ad- 
ministered justice in the towns.—Count Moltke, 
Polani, Bi —Sce, also, Mn, Tue Russian. 

STARRY CROSS, Order of the.—An Aus- 
trian order, founded {n 1668, for ladies of noble 
birth, py the cowarer Empress Eleanors. 

STATE SOVEREIGNTY, The doctrine of. 
See Unirep States or Am: A. D. 1787. 


—— 

STATES-GENERAL OF FRANCE; In 
the 14th Century —“I lately attemy to ex- 
plain the manner in which the identity or union 
of the Royal Council and of the Parliament of 
Paris was virtually, though not formally dis- 
solved [see PanuiaMent oF Panis], so that each 
of them thenceforward existed as a substantive 
and distinct body in the state. This tacit revo- 
Totion bad been nearly completed when Philip le 
Bel for the first time convened the Btates-General 
of France” (A. D, 1801), The cfroumstances 
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under which this occurred were as follows: 
Philip had imposed a tax from which the clergy 
were not excepted, Pope Bonifact issued @ 
bull forbidding them to make the required pay- 
ment. ‘Philip retaliated by an order forbiddin; 
them to pay the custofhary papal dues to Boni- 
face himself ‘he Pope then summoned a 
R fee to advise him how he might most effectu- 
ally resist this invasion of his pontifical rights; 
and Philip, in his turn, summoned the barons, 
clergy, and commons of his realm to elect depu- 
ties who should meet him at Paris, there to de- 
liberate on the methods to be pursued for the 
successful conduct of his controveray with Rome. 
To Philip himself, the importance of this great 
innovation was provebly not perceptible, He, 
as we may well believe, regarded it only as a 
temporary device to meet a) passing exigency ” 
Once more, before the end of his reign, i 1814, 
Pune assembled the States-General and pro- 
cured their apparent assent to a tax, which 
proved to be exceedingly unpopular and which 
provoked a very turbulent resistance. The next 
meeting of the States-General,—called by King 
John — was in 1355, on the outbreak of the war 
with Edward UL. of England. Under the lead 
of the celebrated Etienne (Stephen) Marcel, the 
States took matters on that occasion quite into 
their own hands They created a commissiun to 
superintend the collecting of funds raised for the 
war, and they provided for an adjourned session 
in the following year to reccive an accounting of 
the Expenditure. When the adjourned session 
took place, in 1350, King John was a prisoner in 
the hands of the Englist and his son Charles 
reigned as regent in his stead. This Charles, 
who became king in 1364, and who acquired 
the name of Charles the Wise, contrived to 
make the meeting of 1356 an abortive one and 
then endeavored to raise moneys and to rule 
without the help of the three estates. The result 
was an insurrection at Paris, led by Marcel, 
which forced the regent to convene the Btates- 
General once more They met in 1857 under elr- 
cumstances which gave them full power to check 
and control the royal authority, even to the ex- 
tent of instituting a permanent commission, 
from their own membership, charged with a 
general superintendence of the administration 
of the government during the intervals be- 
‘tween sessions of the States-General them- 
selves. At that moment there would have 
seemed to be more promise of free 
in France than across the channel. 
vantage which the national representatives a0- 
juired was brief. The taxes they Spoaeed pro- 
uced disappointment and disconten¥, They loat 
public favor; they fell into quarrel 
themselves; the nobles and the clergy 
the deputice of the people. The young regent 
gal influence, as the States-General lost it, 
aud he was strengthened in the end by the vio- 
lence of Marcel, who caused two offending mn, 
00 
jod of ofvil 


isters of the crown to be slain fo the 
war! Pasi was beloged by the Dauphin regent 
war; was besie; 0) 3 
Het povleben. ty ecscotnas tereiey ta: 
ered its ascendancy in France, with more firm- 
ness of footing than before. ‘It was the cotu- 
mencgmnent of 5 tote aie aes 


i 
i 
i 
li 
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the people to the ministers of the crown "—Sir 
J. Btephen, Lect’s on the Hist. of France, lect. 10 — 
“The yeas 1857 was the period when the States- 
General had test power during the Middle 
Ages; from that time they rapidly declined; 
they lost, as did also the Third Estate, all politi- 
cal influence, and for some centuries were only 
empty shadows of national agsemblies,"—E. de 
Bounechose, ITist. of France, period 4, bk. 2, ch 
8—"'One single result of importance was won 
for France by the states-general of the 14th cen- 
tury, namely, the principle of the nation’s right 
to intervene in their own affairs, and to set the 
government straight when it had gone wrong or 
was incapable o! Prrforining that duty itself 
. Starting from ing John, the states-general 
became one of the privcipics of national right, a 
principle which did not disappear even when it 
remained without application, und tne prestige 
of which survived even its reverses.”—F P, 
Guizot, Populur Hist of Franco, ch, 21 
Asoin A Thierry, Formation and Progress 
of the Tiers Etat in Franc,» 1, ch 2-8 — See, 
also, France A D. 1356-1358 
The last States General before the Revo- 
lution. See France: A. 1) 1610-1619 
The States-General of 1789. See Paaxce 
A. D 1789 (May) and (ux). 
——— 


STATES-GENERAL,ORESTATES,OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. See NeTuERLANDS 
A D 1494-1519, and 1584-1585 Liwirs or THE 
Unitep Provinces 





— 

STATES OF THE CHURC! Origin. 
Bee Papacy A D 755-774, and 1077-1102 

A. D, 1198-1216.—The establishing 4 i Papal 
Sovereignty. See Pavacy A D 1198-1216 

A. D. 1275.—The Papal Sovereignty con- 
firmed by Rodolph of Hapsburg. Sec GeRMAny 
A.D, 1818-1808 ccbloration by Cantiaal 

‘A. D. 1352-1378.—Subjugation by Cardin: 
Albornoz Revolt, supported by Florence, 
and war with the Pope. Sec Paracy A.D 
1852-1378, and Fronence A 1) 1875-1378 

‘A. D. 1380.—Proposed formation of the kking- 
dom of Adria. Sce Irany (SouruERN): A 





1843-1389. 
A.D. 1409.— Sale to Ladislas, king of 
Naples, by Pope Gregory X Ttary 





(SouraeRn) A D. 1886-1414 5 

A. D, 1503-1513.—Conquests and consolida- 
tion of Papal Sovereignty under JuliusII. See 
Papacy: D. 1471-1518, and TIrany A D. 
1510-1518, 

A. D. 1545-1556.—Alienation of Parma and 
Placentia. See Parma: A D. 1545-1592 

A.D. 1597.—Annexation of Ferrara. Sec 
Paracr: A. D, 1597. b 

D. 1631.— Annexation of Urbino. See 
Paracr: A. D, 1605-1700. 

A. D. 1796-1797.—Territories taken by Bo- 
naparte to add to the Cispadine and Cisalpine 
Republics. See France: A. D. 1796 (ApRIL— 

5. 1796-1797 (Ocronen — Arai). 
jizure Nay 


Peg Pasa A. D. 1808-1814. 5 
a — Papal restored. 
Bee Veumna, Cononess oF. 


Advtsien ope eo Instr: A Be 00-1092 
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A. D. 1860-1861.— Absorption in the new 
kcingdom of Italy. See Iray: A. D. 1859-1861. 
per iaack 

STATUTES. See Law. 

STAURACIUS, Emperor in the East (By- 
zantine, or Greek), A. D 811. 

S1AVOUTCHANI, Battie of (1739). See 
Rosata: A. D, 1725-1789. 


STEAM ENGIBE : The of its 
invention, before Watt.—‘‘It is probable that 
the first contriver of @ working steam-engine 
was Edward, second Marquis of Worcester [A.D. 
1601-1667]... . He was st London in 1601, 
Ilis early years [when his title was Lord Herbert) 
were principally spent at Raglan Castle, his 
father's country seat, where his education was 
carefully attended to, . . . From an early period 
of his life Lord Herbert took especial pleasure in 
mechanical studies, and in the course of his for- 
eign tours he visited and examined the famous 
works of coustruction abroad. On settling down 
at Raglan he proceeded to set up # laboratory, 
or workshop, wherein to indulge his mechanical 
tastes . . Among the works executed by Lord 
Tlerbert and his assistant at Raglan, was the by: 
draulic apparatus by means of which the 
was supplied with water .. It is probable 
that the planning and construction of these 
works induced Lord Herbert to prosecute the 
study of hydraulics, and to enter upon that 
scrics of experiments as to the power of steam 
which eventuully led to the contrivance of his 
* Water-commanding Engine.'” No description 
of the Marquis's engine remains which enabl 
modern engineers to understand with certainty 
its principle and mode of working, and various 
writers ‘have represented it in widely different 
forms. .. But though the Marquis did not 
leave the steam-engine in such a state as to be 
taken up and adopted as a practicable working 
power, he at least advanced it several im} it 
« Even during the Marquis’s lifetime 
is besides his were diligently pursuing 
the same subject. . . . 
tinguished of was Sir Samuel Morland, a) 
pomted Master of Mechanics to Charles 
immediately after the Restoration... . Mor- 
land's inventions proved of no greater advantage 
to him than those of the Marquis of Worcester 
haddone  . . The next prominent experimenter 
on the powers of steam was Dr. Dionysius 
Papin.” Being s Protestant, he was driven to 
England in 1681, four years before the Bevoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and received, 
through the friendship of Dr. Boyle, the appoint- 
ment of Curator of the Royal Bociety. it wae 
during this connection that he constructed hia 
well-known “Digester,” which was an appara- 
tus for the cooking of meats under a ugh pres- 
sure and consequent high temperature of steam. 
For the safe employment of su high a pressure 
he invented the safety-valve, His success with 
the Digester led him to experiments with steam 
as a motive force. Having been invited to Ger- 
many, he made the attempt there to pump water 
by atmospheric pressure, on a lar; 
ducing the vacuum by a co) 
but ‘were not succeasful. 
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teeth, peared into wheels on the paddie axis. 
“ His first experiments were doubtless failures ;” 
but he finally succeeded to his satisfaction, and 
was conveying his model to London for exhibi- 
tion, in 1707, when some barbarous boatmen in 
Germany destroyed it Papin could raise no 
means for the construction of another, and three 
years later he died ‘The attempts hitherto 
made to invent u working steam-engine, it will 
be observed, had not been attended with much 
success" Bul, ‘although the progress made 
seemed but slow, the amount of net result was 
by no means inconsiderable. Men were becom. 
ing better sequainted with the elastic force of 
ateam —,, Many sepnrate'and minor inven- 
tions, which afterwards proved of great value, 
had been made, such as the four way cock, the 
safety-valve, and the piston moving in a eyl- 
inder The principle of # true steam engine had 
not only been demonstrated, but most of the 
separate parts of such an engine had been con- 
ved by various inventors It seemed as if all 
that was now wanting wasa genius of more than 
ordinary power to combine them in a complete 
and effective whol. To Thomas Sascry is usu- 
ally accorded the merit of baving constructed 
the first actual working steam engine. . 
Thomas Savery was born at Shilston, . . . in 
Devon, about the year 1650 Nothing is known 
of his early life, beyond that he was educated to 
the profession of a military engineer... . He 
occupied much of his spare time in mechanical 
experiments, and in projecting und executing 
contrivances of various sorts” One of the ear- 
Hiest of these was a boat propelled by paddle- 
wheels, worked by man-power, turning a ca) 
stan, and this he exhibited on the Thames. ‘*It 
is curious that it should not have occurred to 
Savery, who invented both a paddle-wheel boat 
and @ steamn-engine, to combine the two in one 
machine; but he was probably sick of the former 
invention . . . and gaveit up in disgust, leaving 
it to Papin, who saw both his inventions at 
work, to hit upon the grand idea of combining 
the two in a steam-vessel. .. . It is probable 
that Bavery was Jed to enter upon his next and 
most important invention by the circumstance 
of his having been brought up in the neighbour. 
hood of the mining districts,” aud being well 
aware of the great difficulty experienced by the 
miners in keeping their pits clear of He 
devised what he called a ‘Fire Engine” for the 
raising of water. In this he made s double use 
of steam, in tight cylinders, first to create a 
vacuum, by condensing It, and then to force the 
water, so lifted, toa r height, by pressure 
of fresh steam. “The great pressure of steam 
required to force up a high column of water was 
such as to strain to the utmost the imperfect 
boilers and receivers of those early days; and the 
frequent explosions which attended ite use 
eventually led to ite discontinuance in favour of 
the superior engine of Newcomen, which was 
shortly after invented... . This engine fof 
which the first working model was completed 
in 1705]. . worked entirely bythe pressure 
of the atmosphere, steam being only used a 
the most expeditious metbod of producing a 
vacuum,” in @ steam cylinder, under the pis- 
ton which worked the rod of a pump. i 
engine was, however, found to be very imper- 
fect,” until it was improved by « device for 
1B & jet of cold water into the cylinder, to 
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produce a more rapid condensation of steam. 
“Step by step, Newcomen’s engine grew in 
power and efticiency, and became more andmore 
complete a8 & self-acting machine."— 8. Smiles, 
Lrves of Boulton and Watt, ch. 1-4.—'* We have 
... Certain evidence tat the Marquis of Wor- 
cestcr’s Engine was in full operation for at least 
seven years, and that one of the conditions of 
the Act of Parliament obliged him to deposit a 
model in the Exchequer. His own estimate of 
its value may be judged by bis gladly giving W 
for the promised tithe of it to the King, 
claim on Charles I equal to £40,000, in Neu 
thereof His Lordships invention was never 
offered by him asa merely amusing trifle H. 
Direks, Life and Trmes of the Second Marquis of 
Worcester, p 887, 

A. D. 1765-1785.—The improvements of 
James Watt.—After Newcomen, ‘no improve- 
ment of essential consequence . . . was effected 
in the steam engive until it came into the hands 
of Watt" James Watt, born at Greenock, Scot- 
jand, in 1736, educated to the profession of a 
mathematical instrument maker, and settled as 
such at Glasgow in 1757, began a few yeurs later 
to give his thoughts to this subject.‘ Directin 
his attention first, with all his profound physical 
and mathematical knowledge, to the various 
theoretical points involved in the working of the 
machine, ‘he determined,’ says M_ Arago, ‘the 
eatent to which the water dilated in rend 
from its liquid state into that of steam He cal- 
culated the quantity of water which a given 
weight of coal could vaporise—the quantity of 
steam, in weight, which exch stroke of one of 
Newcomen’s machines of known dimensions ex- 
pended—the quanuty of cold water which re- 
quired to be injected into the cylinder, to give 
the descending stroke of the piston a certain 
force—and finally, the elasticity of steam at dif- 
ferent temperatures All these investigations 
would have econpled the lifetime of a laborious 
philosopher; whilst Watt brought all his numer- 
ous and difficult researches to a conclusion, with- 
out allowing them to interfere with the labours 
of his workshop.’. .. Newcomen's machine 
Iuboured under very great defects. In the frst 
place, the jet of cold water into the cylinder was 
a very imperfect means of condensing the ateam. 
The cylinder, heated before, not being thor- 
oughly cooled by it, a quantity of steam re- 
mained uncondensed, and, by its elasticity, im- 
peded the descent of the piston, lessening the 
power of the stroke. Again, when the steam 
rushed into the cylinder from the bofler, it found 
the cylinder cold, in consequence of the water 
which had recentiy been thrown in and thus ® 
considerable quantity of steam was immedi- 
ately condensed and wasted while the rest did 
not attain its full elasticity til] the cylinder 
became again heated up to 212 degrees, Those 
two defects . . . were sources of great oxpense. 
. . . Watt remedied the evil by a slmple but beau- 
tful contrivance — his separate lenser. The 
contrivance 
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this would raise the temperature of the con- 
densing water; from the heated water vapour 
would, rise; and this vapour, in addition to the 
atmospheric air which would be disengaged from 
the injected water by the heat, would accumu- 
lute in the condenser, apd spoil its efficiency. 
In order to overcome this defect, Watt attached 
to the bottom of the condenser a common air- 
pump, called the condenser pump, worked by a 
Piston attached to the beam. and which, at every 
stroke of the engine, withdrew the accumulated 
water, air, and vapour This was ight tax 
upon the power of the machine, but the total 
gato was chormous—cquivalent to making one 
pound of coul do as much work as had been done 
yy five pounds in Newcomen’s engine This, 
certainly, was a triumph, but Watt's improve- 
ments did not stop here In the old engine, 
the cylinder was open at the top, and the descent 
of the piston was caused solely by the pressure 











of the atmosphere on its upper surface Hence 
the name of Atmospheric Engine, which was 
always apphed to Newcomen’s machine” Watt 


constructed his engine with the cylinder, ¢ osed 
at both ends, slidiug the rod ‘of the piston 
through a tightly packed hole in the metallic 
cover, introducing steam both above and below the 
iston,— but still using its expansive power only 
in the upper chamber, while in the lower it was 
employed as before to create a vacuum “The 
engine with this improvement Watt named the 
Modified Engine, it was, however, properly, the 
first real steam engine, for in it, for the fret 
time, steam, besides serving to produce the 
vacuum, acted as the moving force.. . An- 
other improvement less striking in appearance, 
but of value in economising the consumption of 
fuel, was the enclosing of the cylinder ina jacket 
or external drum of wood, leaving a space be- 
tween which could be filled with steam By 
this means the air was prevented from acting on 
the outside of the cylinder so as tocool it A 
slight modification was also necessary in the 
mode of keeping the piston air-tight . The 
Purpose was. . . effected by the use of a prep 
aration of wax, tallow, and oul, smeared on the 
piston-rod and round the piston-rim. The im 
vements which we have described had all 
2 thoronghly matured by Mr. Watt before 
the end of 1765, two years after ttention had 
deen called to the subject ” ier two years 
had passed before he found the means to intro- 
duce his invention into practice. He formed a 
tnership at length with Dr. Roebuck, who 
lately founded the Carron iron-works, near 
@ we A patent was taken out by the part- 
ners In 1769, and an engine of the new construc- 
tion, with an eighteen-inch cylinder, was erected 
at the Kinneil coal-works [leased by Dr Roe- 
buck], with every prospect of complete success; 
when, unfortunately, Dr. Roebuck was obliged 
by pecuniary embarrassments to dissolve the 
, leaving Watt with the whole pat- 
ent, but without the means of rendering it availa- 
ble.” For five years ufter this failure the steam- 
‘engine was practically put aside, while Watt 
devoted himself to civil engineering, which he 
had worked into asa profession. “At length, 
fo 4774, Mr. Watt entered into a partnership 
moat fortunate for himself and for the world. 
peed ‘was with Mr, Matthew Boulton, of the 
#, 
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ition and of upbounded enterprise.” A pro- 
gation of afeedet genie which had nearly ex- 
red, wae proct with great difficulty from 
Parliament, where ® powerful opposition to the 
extension was led by Edmutd Burke. The new 
engine, now fulrly introduced, speedily sup- 
planted Newcomen’s, and Watt and lils partner 
were made wealthy by stipulating with mine 
owners for one third part of the value of the coal 
which each engine saved. “The first conse- 
quence of the introduction of Watt's improved 
steam-engine into practice was to give an im- 
pulse to mining speculations. New mines were 
opened, and old mines . . . now yielded a re- 
turn, This was the only obvious conaeg ieee 
at first Only in mines, and generally for the 
purpose of pumping water was the senm-engine 
yet used, and before it could be rendered applica- 
le to other purposes in the arts. . . the genius 
of Watt required once again to stoop over it, and 
bestow on it new creative touches” He pro- 
duced the heautiful device known as the “' par- 
allel motion,” for connecting the piston-rod of 
the engine with the beam through which its mo- 
tion 1s transmitted to other piecds of machinery. 
“Anothcr improvement, which, iu point of the 
additional power gained, was more important 
than the parallel motion, and which indeed pre- 
ceded 1 1n point of ume, was the “ Double-scting 
Engine,’" in which steam was introduced to 
expausively on each side of the piston in the en- 
une He also invented the governor, to regu- 
fate the quantity of steam admitted from the 
boiler into the cylinder, and thus regulate the 
motion of the engine. ‘To describe all the 
other inventions of a minor kind connected with 
the steam-engine which came from the prolific 
genius of Watt, would occupy too much space.” 
Life of James Watt (Chambers's Miscellany, 
v. 17) —‘The Watt engme had, by the con- 
struction of the improvements described in the 
tents of 1782-85, been given its distinctive 
fora, and the great inventor subsequently did 
little more than improve it by altering the forms 
and proportions of its details, As thus prac- 
tically completed, it embodied nearly all the 
essential features of the modern engine. . . . 
The growth of the steam-engine has here ceased 
to be rapid, and the changes which followed the 
completion of the work of Jumes Watt have 
been minor improvements, and rarely, if ever, 
real developments,”—R. HH. Thurston, Hist. of 
the Growth of the Steam Engine, ch. 8. 

Aso In 8 Smiles, Lives of Boulton and Watt, 
ch. 5-17 —J. P. Muirhead, Life of James Watt. 
—The same, Origin and reas of the Mechans- 
cal Inventions of James Watt. 


aque 
STEAM LOCOMOTION ON LAND.— 
The beginning of Railroads.—‘The applica- 
tion ot see eats engine to Ponape te ume 
was, to Watt, sug; obi 
in 1758 In fred, ‘Watt patented a locomotive 
engine, which, however, he never executed. 
About the same time Murdoch, assistant to Watt, 
made a very efficient working molel of a locos 
motive engine. In 1802, Trevithick and Vivian 
patented a locomotive engine, which was 
structed and set to work in 1804 or 1005. 
travelled at about five miles an hour, with 
load of ten tons. The use of fixed steam 
poe. drag trains on railways by ropes, was 
juced by Cook in 1806. “After various in- 
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ventors had long exerted their ingenuity in vain 
to give the locomotive engine a firm hold of the 
track by means of rackwork-rails and toothed 
driving wheels, legs, and fect, and other contriv- 
ances, Blackett and Hedley, in 1818, made the 
important discovery that no such aids are re- 
quired, the adhesion between smooth wheels and 
smooth rails being sufficient. To adapt the loco- 
motive engine to the great and widely varied 
speeds at which it now has to travel, and the 
varied loads which it now has to draw, two 
things are essential —that the rate of combustion 
of the fuel, the origiaal source of the power of 
the engine, shall adjust itself to the work which 
the engine has to perform, and shall, when re- 

uired, be capable of being increased to many 
dimes the rate at which fuel is burned in the 
furnace of stationary engine of the same size; 
and that the surface through which heat 1s com- 
municated from the burning fuel to the water 
shall be very sarge compared with the bulk of 
the boiler. The first of these objects is attained 
by the ‘blast-pipe,’ invented and used by George 
Stephenson before 1825; the second, by the tubu- 
lar boiler, invented ahout 1829, simultancously 
by Béguin in France and Booth in England, and 
by the latter suggested to Stephenson. On the 
6th October, 1829, occurred that famous trial of 
locomotive engines, when the prize offered by 
the directors of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway was gained by Stephenson's engine, the 
‘Rocket,’ the parent of the swift and powerful 
locomotives of the present day, in which the 
blast-pipe and tubular boiler are combined.” — 
W.J'M. Rankine, Manual of the Steam Engine, 
pp. re0-zreii.— George Stephenson, the son of a 
common workingman, and self-educated as a 
mechanic and engineer, was appointed engine- 
wright of Killingworth Colliery in 1812. In the 
foliowing year he urged the lessees of the colliery 
to undertake the construction of a ‘travelling 
engine,” a8 he called it. ‘‘Lord Ravensworth, 
the principal r, hud already formed a very 
favourable opinion of Stephenson, from the im- 
portant improvements which he had effected in 
the colliery engines, both above and below 
ground; and, after considering the matter, and 
earing Stephenson's statements, he authorized 
him to proceed with the construction of a loco- 
motive... . The engine was built in the work- 
shops at the West Moor, the leading mechanic 
being John Thirlwall, the colliery blacksmith, an 
excellent workman in his way, though quite new 
to the work now entrui to him... The 
wheels of the new locomotive were all smooth,— 
and it was the first engine that bad beey so con- 
structed. From the first, Mr. Stephenson was 
convinced that the adhesion between a amooth 
wheel and an edgerail would be as efficient as 
Mr. Blackett bad proved it to be between the 
wheel and the tramroad. . . . The engine was, 
after much labour and anxiety, and frequent 
alterations of parts, at brought to comple- 
tion, having been sbout ten months in hand. It 
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en; was at first barely economical; and at the 
end of the year the steam power and the horse 
power were ascertained to be as manly pos- 
sible upon a par in point of cost. The fate of 
the locomotive in a great measure depended on 
this very engine. Its ppeed was not beyond that 
of a horse's walk, and the heating surface pre- 
sented to the fire being comparatively small, 
sufficient steam could not be raised to enable it 
to accomplish more on an averago than about 
three miles an hour, The result was anything. 
but decisive; and the locomotive might have 
been condemned us useless had not Mr. Stephen- 
son st this juncture applied the steam blast 
{carrying the escape of steam from the cylinders 
of the engine into the chimney or smoke-stack of 
the foresee) and at once more than doubled the 
wer of the engine.” A second engine, em- 
ying this and other improvements, was con- 
structed in 1815, with funds provided by Mr. 
Ralph Dodds. ‘It is perhaps not too much to 
say that this engine, as a mechanical contrivance, 
contained the germ of all that has since been 
effected... . Tt is somewhat remarkable that, 
although George Stephenson's locomotive en- 
fines were in daily use for many years on the 
illingworth railway, they excited compara- 
tively little interest.” But in 1821, Mr. Stephen- 
son was employed to construct a Jine of railway 
from Witton Colliery, near Darlington, to Stock- 
ton, and to build three locomotives for use upon 
it. ‘The Stockton and Darlington line was opened 
for traffic on the 27th of September, 1825, with 
great success. In 1826 the building of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway was beguo, with 
George Stephenson as the chief engineer of the 
work, and the public opening of the line took 
place on the 15th of September, 1880. The di- 
rectors had offered, in the previous year, a prize 
of £500 for the best locomotive engine to bé de- 
signed for use on their road, and the prize was 
won by Stephenson’s famous “Rocket,” which 
attained s speed of 35 miles an hour. It was at 
the ceremonial of the opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway that Mr. Huskisson, then 
Prime Minister of Engfoud, was struck down by 
the ‘“‘Rocket” and fatally injured, expiring the 
same night.—8. Smiles, Life of George 
aon, ch. “* Whatever credit is due to the 
construction of the first railroad ever built in 
America is usually claimed for the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. Every one who has ever looked into 
a school history of the United States knows some- 
thing of the Quincy railway of 1826. Properly 
speaking, however, this waa never —or at Teas, 
never until the year 1871,—a rafiroad atall, It 
was nothing but a specimen of what had been 
almost from time immemorial in common use in 
England, under the name of ‘tram-ways,’. . . 
‘This road, known as the Granite railway, built 
b Eanes tater in erecting the a Bil 
onument, for urpose of getting the stone 
uarries to a ‘wharf on 
ich it was to tte 
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South Carolina Railroad was the first ever con- 
atructed in any country with a definite plan of 
operatiag it exclusive! y by locomotive steam 
power... . On the 15th of January 1881,—ex- 
actly four months after the for opening of 
the Manchester & Liverpoal road,—the first an- 
niversary of the South Carolina Railroad was 
celebrated with due honor A queer looking 
machine, the outline of which was sufficient in 
itself to prove that the inventor owed nothing to 
Stephenson, had been constructed at the West 
Point Foundry Works in New York during the 
summer of 1830—a first attempt to supply that 
locomotive which the Board had, with a sublime 
confidence in possibilities, unanimously voted on 
the 14th of the preceding January should alone 
be used on the road =The name of Best Friend 
was given to this very simple product of native 
gentus . _. In June, 1881, a second locomotive, 
called the West Point, had arrived in Charleston; 
and this at last was constructed on the principle 
of Stephenson's Rocket In its general aspect, 
indeed, it greatly resembled that already famous 
prototype. There is a very characteristic and 
suggestive cut representing a tal trip made with 
this locomotive on March 5th, 1831 About 
six months before . there had actually been 
8 trial of speed between a horse and one of the 
ioneer locomotives, which had not reaulted in 
favor of the locomotive It took place on the 
present Baltimore & Obio road upon the 28th of 
August, 1830, The engine in this case was 
contrived by no other than Mr Peter Cooper 
‘The Cooper engine, however, was scarcely 
more than a working model Its ‘active minded 
inventor hardly scems to hase aimed at aus thing 
more than a demonstration of possibilities ‘The 
whole thing weighed only a ton, and was of one 
horse power . Poor and cride as the coun 
try wns, however, Ametica showed itself far 
more ready to take in the far reaching conse 
quences of the imtiative which Great Britain gave 
fn 1830 than any other country in the world 
It might almost be said that there was a railroad 
mania Massachusetts led off in 1826, Pennsyl- 
vania followed in 1827, and in 1828 Maryland and 
South Carolina, Of the great trunk lines of the 
country, a portion of the New York Central was 
chartered in 1825; the construction of the Balti 
moro & Ohio was begun on July 4th, 1828 ‘The 
country, therefore, was not only ripe to accept 
the results of the Rainhill contest, but it was an- 
tictpating them with eager hope Accord- 
ingly, after 1880 trial trips with new locomotives 
wed hard upon each other To-day it was 
the sensation in Charleston; to-morrow in Bulti- 
more; the next day at Albany Reference has 
already been made to a cut Fepressoling the ex- 
curation train of March Sth, 1831, on the South 
Carolina Ruilrosd. There is, however, a much 
more familiar picture of a similar trip made on 


the 8th of August of the same year from Albany 
to ‘Schebectady , over the Mobawie Valley ros 


This sketch, rer, was made at the time 
and on the by Mr. W. H. Brown.”—C. F. 
Adama, +. {Their Origin aud Prob- 
toma, ch, 
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account seems somewhat apochryphal, and it 
certainly led to no useful results. . . . In 1690, 
Papin pro to use his piston-engine to drive 
rule wheels to propel vessels; and in 1707 he 
applied the steam-engine, which le had proposed 
umping-engine, to driving 2 médel boat on 
the Fulda at Cassel [see above —8TeaM ENome 
Tue Bromnmeas, &.}. . . . In the year 1796, 
Jonathan Hulls took out an English ‘patent for 
the use of a steam-engine for ship-propulsion, 
proposing to employ his steamboat in towing. 
. » + There is no positive evidence that Hull 
ever put his scheme to the test of experiment, 
although tradition does say that he made a model, 
which he tried with such ill-success as to pre- 
vent his prosecution of the experiment further. 
... Aprize was awarded by the French Acad- 
emy of Science, in 1752, for the best essay on 
the manner of impelling vessels without wind. 
It was given to Bernoulli, who, in bis paper, 
proposed a set of vanes like those of a windmill 
—a screw in fact — one to be placed on each side 
the vessel and two more bebind.... But a 
more remarkable essay is quoted ie Figuier — 
the paper of I' Abbé Gauthier, published in the 
‘ Memorres de la Société Royale des Sciences et 
Lettres de Nancy " A little later (1760), a 
Swiss clergyman, J A. Genevois, published ‘in 
London a paper relating to the improvement of 
navigation, in which lus plan was proposed of 
compressing springs by steam or other power, 
and applying their effort while recovering their 
form to ship propulsion It was at this time 
that the first attempts were made in the United 
States tosolve this problem. . . William Henry 
was a prominent citizen of the then little village 
of Lancaster, Pa , and was noted as an ingenious 
antl successfn} mechanic. . . . In the year 1760 
he went to England on business, where his atten- 
tion was attracted to the invention — then new, 
and the subject of discussion in every circle—of 
James Watt He saw the possibility of its appli- 
cation to navigation and to driving carriages, 
and, on his return home, commenced the con- 
struction of m steam-engine, and finished it in 
1763 Placing it ina boat fitted with paddie- 
wheels, he made a trial of the new machine on 
the Conestoga River, near Lancaster, where the 
craft, by some accident, sank, and was lost. He 
was not discouraged by this failure, but made 
a second model, adding some improvements, 
‘Among the records of the Peonsylvania Phito- 
sophical Society is, or was, adesign, presented by 
Henry in 1782, of one of his steamboats... 
John Fitch, whose experiments will presently be 
referred to, was an acquaintance and freqnent 
visitor to the house of Mr Henry, and may 
probably have there received the earliest sug- 
gestions of the importance of this application of 
steam. About 1777... Robert Fulton, then 
twelve years old, visited him, to study the paint- 
ings of Benjamin West, who had long been » 
friend and protégé of Henry. He, too, not ink 
probably, received there the first suggestion 
which afterward . . . made the young portralt- 
inter a successful inventor and engineer. . , . 
by Frauve, the Marquis de Jouffroy was one of 
the earliest to perceive that the improvements of 
Watt, rendering the engine more compact, more 
powerful, and, at the same time, more 
and postive in its action, had made it, at 
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Mountin, of Follenai, friends and companions of 
Jouffroy, were similarly interested, and the three 
are aaid to have united in devising methods 
of applying the new motor In the year 1770, 
D’Auxiron determined to attempt the realization 
of the plans which he had conceived He re 
signed hia position m the army,” obtained from 
the King a patent of monopoly for fifteen years, 
and formed @ company for the undertaking 
“ The first vessel was commenced in December, 
1772 When nearly completed, in September, 
1774, the boat sprang a leak, and, one mght, 
foundered at the wharf” Quarrels and lithga 
tion ensued, D'Auxiron died, and the company 
dissolved ‘The heirs of D'Ausiron turned the 
papers of the deceased Inventor over to Jouffroy, 
and the King transferred to him the monopoly 
held by the former ‘M Jacques Perier, the 
then distinguished mechanic, was consulted, and 
prepared plans, which were adopted in place of 
those of Jouffroy The boat was built by Pérler, 
and a tral took place in 1774 [1775] on the Seine 
The result was unsatisfactory” Jouffroy was 
still undiceouraged, and pursued expenments for 
several] years, at his country home and at Lyons, 
until he had impoverished himself and was 
forced to abandon the field“ About 1785, John 
Fitch and James Rumsey were engaged in ex 
periments having im view the application of 
steam fo navigation Kumsey's experiments be 
fe in 1774, and in 1786 he succeeded in driving a 
tat the rate of four miles an hour against 
the current of the Potomac at Shepherdstown, 
W. Va., in presence of General Washington 
His method of propulsion has often been rein- 
vented since .. Rumsey employed his engine 
to dnvea great pump which forced a stream of 
water aft, thus propelling the boat forward, as 
ro} earlier by Bernouilh . . Rumsey 
of apoplexy, while explaining some of his 
schemes before a London society a abort time 
later, December 28, 1793, at the age of 50 years 
A boat, then in process of construction from his 
plans, was afterward tried on the Thames, in 
1798, and steamed at the rate of four miles an 
hour .. . John Fitch was an unfortunate and 
eccentric, but very ingenious, Connecticut me 
ebanic. After roaming about until 40 years of 
age, he finally settled on the banks of the Dela 
ware, where he built his first steamboat . . . 
The machinery [of Fitch’s first model] was made 
of brass, and ‘the boat was impelled by paddle- 
wheels... . In Sepeemaers 1785, Fitch presented 
to the American Philosophical Society, at Phiila- 
bia, 8 model in which he had substituted an 
endless chain and floats for the paddle-wheels,” 
‘His first actual steamboat, however, which he 
tried at Philadelphia in Au, 1787, before the 
members of the Federal tutional Conven- 
tion, was fitted with neither puddie-wheels nor 
floats, but with 2 set of oars or paddles on each 
side, worked by thé engine His second bost, fin- 
febed in 1788, was similarly worked, but the oars 
were placed at the stern. This bost made a trip 
to Burlingyon, 20 miles from Philadelphia, “Sub- 
sequently the boat made a number of excursions 
op the Delaware River, making three or four 
milesan hour, Another of Fitch's boats, in April, 
1790, made seven milesan hour... . In June of 


‘that year it was placed asa boat 
‘peried, the boat probably ras between 9,000 and 
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8,000 miles, and with no serious accident. Dur. 
ing the winter of 1790-'01, Fitch commenced 
another steamboat, the ‘ Perseverance,’” which 
was never finished Although he obtained a pat- 
ent from the United States, he despaired of suc- 
cess in this country, 4nd went, in 1798, to France, 
where he fared no better ‘In tho year 1796, 
Fitch was again in New York City, experiment- 
ing with a hittle screw steamboat on the ‘Collect’ 
Pond, which then covered that part of the city 
now occupied by the ‘Tombs,’ the city prison, 
This little boat was a ship's yawl fitted with a 
screw, like that adopted later by Woodcroft, and 
driven by a rudely made engine Fitch, while 
in the city of Philadelphia at about this time, 
met Oliver Evans, and discussed with Irtm the 
probable future of steam mavigaticay and aie: 
to form a company in the West” on 
afterwards, he settled on a land grant in Ken- 
tucky, where he died im 1798 ‘' During this 
period, an interest which had never diminished 
m Great Bnitain had led to the introduction of 
experimental steamboats in that country Pat. 
nek Miller, of Dalswinton, had commenced ex- 
Berimenting, in 1788-'87, with boats having 
jouble or triple hulls, and propelled by paddle- 
wheels placed between the parts of the com- 
ind yess!” On the suggestion of James 
‘ay lor, he placed a steam engine in a boxt con- 
structed upon this plan, in 1788, and attained a 
speed of five miles an hour The next year, 
with 9 larger vessel, ho made seven miles an 
hour But forsome reason, he pursued hia under- 
taking no further ‘*In the United States, sev- 
eral ‘ics were now at work besides Fitch. 
Samuel morey snd Nathan Read were amon, 
these, Nicholas Roosevelt was another , . . id 
Great Britain, Lord Dundas and William Sym 
ington, the former as the purveyor of funds and 
the latter as engineer, followed by Henry Bell, 
were the first to make the introduction of the 
steam engine for the propulsion of ships so com- 
pletely successful that no interruption subge- 
quently took place in the growth of the new 
system of water-transportation .. Symington 
commenced work in 1801 The first boat built 
for Lord Dundas, which has been claimed to have 
been the ‘first practical steamboat,’ was finished 


ready for trial early in 1803 The vessel was 
called the ‘Charlotte Dundas,’ in honor of a 
daughter of Lord Dundas Among those 


who saw the Charlotte Dundas, and who appreci- 
ated the importance of the success achieved by 
Symington, was Henry Bell, who, 10 years after- 
ward, constructed the Comet, the first passenger- 
vessel built in Eu This vessel was butkt in 
1811, and completed January 189812, . . . Bell 
constructed several other boats in 1815, and with 


his success steam-navigation in Great Britata was 
fairly inaugurated” Meantime this 
success been anticipated bys few yours in 
the United Beate, terougts the labors exer 
tions of Stevens, Avingstga, Fulton, Roose- 
velt. Fulton's and Livin; ‘os Stet led 
‘were made in France (1! where the was 
Ambassador from the United 
years later they renewed them in using 
e engine ordered for the B 
Watt. ‘In the eprin, ‘the it, 
88 the new bist was wh 
from. of Sgn the 
Bast River, ‘York, iu 4 if 
ery Was on bosrd and in eastal: oy 
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The hull of this boat was 188 feet long, 18 feet 
wide, and 9 oa The boat soon made a trip 
to Albany’ ronn! ng the distance of 150 miles in 
82 hours running time, and returning in 80 hours. 
... This was the firstyvoyage of considerable 
length ever made by a steam vessel; and Fulton, 
though not to be classed with James Watt as an 
Inventor, Is entitled to the great honor of having 
been the first to maké steam-navigation an every- 
day commercial success. . . . The success of the 
Clermont on the trial-trip was such that Fulton 
soon after advertised the vessel as a regular pas- 
senger-boat between New York ag Albany. 
During the next winter the Clermont was re- 
paired and enlarged, and in the summer of 1808 
was again on the route to Albany; and, mean- 
time, two new stesmboats —the Raritan and the 
Car of Neptune — had been built by Fulton. In 
the year 1811 he built the Paragon. . . . Asteam 
ferry-boat was built to ply between New York 
and Jersey City in 1812, and the next year two 
others, to connect the metropolis with Brooklyn. 
«.« Fulton bad some active and enterprising 
rivals.” The prize gained by him “‘ was most 
close) mntested by Colonel John Stevens, of 
Hoboken,” who built his first steamboat in 1804, 
Prorellin it by a screw with four blades, and 

second in 1807, with two screws, He was 
shut out from New York waters by a monopoly 
which Fulton and Livingston had procured, and 
sent his little ship by sea to Philadelphia. 
“After Fulton and Stevens had thus led the 
way, steam-navigation was introduced very rap- 
fdly on both sides of the ocean.” Nicholas J. 
Roosevelt, at Pittsburgh, in 1811, built, from 
Fulton's ies the first steamer on the western 
rivers, and took her to New Orleans.‘ The first 
steamer on the Great Lakes was the Ontario, 
built in 1816, at Sackett’s Harbor.”—R. H. Thurs- 
ton, Hist. of the Growth of the Steam Engine, 

5. 


‘Auso iN: The same, Robert Fulton.—C. D. 
Golden, Life of Robert Fulton —T. Westeots 


Life of John Fitch. 
in the Ocean.—‘‘In 1819 the Atlantic was 
first crossed by a ship using steam. This was 
the Savannah, of 880 tons, launched at Corlear’s 
Hook, New York, August 22, 1818. She was 
built to ply between New York and Savannah 
as a sailing packet. She was however, pur- 
chased by Savannah merchants [by s Mr. Scar- 
Borough] and fitted with steam machinery, the 
e-wheels being constructed to fold up and 
laid upon the deck when not in use, her shaft 
also having a joint for that purpose. She left 
Bavannah on the 26th of May, and reached 
Liverpool in 25 days, using steam 18 days. The 
book, still preserved, notes several times 
‘ing the wheels in on deck in thirty minutes. 
Tn August she left Liverpool for Croustadt. An 
effort was made to sell her to Russia, which 
failed.» She sailed for Savannab, touching at 
Soprobszen gud Arendsl, and arrived in 58 
day machine 









a later was taken out, and 
eha.resumead her L character as a sailin, 
packet, and ended her days by neta wrecks 

the eotith const of land. But steam- 
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prise to Caloutts, fn 1885 (though she took 118 
lays in doing it), had settled 

the use, of steam at ses, and the question 
now become whether a ship could be built to 
cross the Atlantic depending entirely on her 
Steam power. It had become wholly ® question 
of fuel consumption, ‘The Savannah, it may be 
said, used pitch-pine on her outward roraees 
and wood was for a very long time the chief fuel 
for steaming purposes in America . . . In 1836, 
under the ‘aduence of Brunel’s bold genius, the 
Great Western Steamehi Company was founded 
as an off-shoot of the Great Western Railway, 
whose terminus was then Bristol.” The Com- 
pany’s first ship was the Great Western. She 
was of ‘guprecedented size —286 feet length and 
85 feet 4 inches breadth —‘‘ determin 


ing capacity. 
Western, san lethal on 
was towed from Bristol to the 
her machinery, where she was the wonder of 
She left for Bristol on-March 81, 1888; 
and arrived, after having had a serious fire on 
board, on April 2d. In the meantime 
had been struck with the possibility of steaming 
to New York; and a company, of which the 
moving spirit was Mr. J. Laird, of Birkenhead, 
purchi the Sirius, of 700 tons, employed be- 
tween London and Cork, and pre; ber for s 
voyage to New York. The completion of the 
Great Western was consequently ‘Bastened; and 
she Jeft Bristol on Sunday, April 8, 1838, at 10 
A. M. with 7 passengers on board, and 
New York on Monday, the 28d, the afternoon of 
the same day with the Sirius, which had left 
Cork Harbor (where she bad touched en route 
from London) four days before the Great West- 
erp had Jeft Bristol. “The latter still had nearly 
200 tons of coal, of the total of 800, on board op 
arrival; the Sirius had consumed her whole sup- 
ply, and was barely able to make harbor. It 
needless to speak of the reception of 
ships at New York. It was an e' 
stirred the whole country, and w! 
had practically, at one stroke, red 
breadth of the Atlantic by half... . 
Western started on her return voyage 
with 66 passengers. ‘This was made in 
though. one was lost by a stoppage 
Within & few years following several 
were placed in the transatlantic 
them the Royal William, the British 
President, the Liverpool, aud the biped 


July 19, 1887, and 
to recei' 
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the latter a screw steamer, built of 
afloat by the Great Western Company 
the long famous Cunard line was founded 
‘Mr. Samuel Cunard, of Halifax, Nova 
company with Mr. George Burns of 
and ie pee Melver of as The screw 
ropeller (takin; place paddie-wheel), 
which made ite fret a in ocean nw 
or inna agri oer aa 
introduction throu; 
Swedish engineer, J Ericason, ei 
idca of it ie been in the minds of many tn. 
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engaged fn lake and fiver navigation.—F. E. 
wick, The Development of ‘the Steamship 
a faginn The Atlantic Ferry, 
ALSO IN: mad PMaginnte, 4 
a Le —R Thurston, Hist, of the Growth of 
Steam Engine ch, &.—W. C. Oburch, Life of 
rian ch 
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STEDMAN, FORT, The capture of. Bee 
Unrrep States or Am.: A. D, 1865 (Marcn— 
Arrit: Virornta) 

oe BOYS. SeeInetanp: A. D 1760- 
1 

STEEL YARD, The Association of the. 
See Hansa Towns. 

STEENWYK: Ki: Siege andr and relief (582). See 
Nereertanps: 

STEIN, Prosian rebecsn Te ies of. See 
Germany: A. D. 1806 (Janvarny — Avavst); 
1807-1808; and 1808. 

STEINKIRK, OR STEENKERKE, 
Battle of, See France: A. D 1692 

STELA, OR STELE.—‘' This is one of the 
words most frequently used in Egyptian archw- 
ology, because it designates a monument which 
is found in buadreds The stela is a rectangular 
flat stone generally rounded at the summit, and 
it was made use of by the Egyptians for all sorts 
of inscriptions These stele were, general] 
speaking, used for epitaphs; they also servi 
however, to transcribe texts which were to be 

reserved or exhibited to the public, and in this 
Eitter case the stela became a ort of monumental 
placard." A. Mariette, Monuments of Upper 
Heaps, p. 2, foot-note 


STENAY: A.D. 1654. Siege ond a 
hiss by the French. See Puaxcee 


- D. 1659.—Ceded toFrance. See France: 
AD. 1658-2661 
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STEPHANUS, OR ESTIENNE, Robert 
and Hen: tne eres: of See Pristine & 
AD 1 

STEPHEN (of ‘Biephen xing of England, 

1, Pope, A D 
(calles Saint), King 


A. D. 1185-1154... 
752, March. . . Stephen 
of ‘Hungary, 


Stephea Vi King of Hi 





ing of 
D 

Bee ce, re saan! A.D. 

NSTEPHENS, Alexander H.— Opposition 
to Secession, Unrrep States OF 
tice DAs “Gaxoanr Franca, 
ie ice~-Presidency of 

“ Confede: 


rate 
ov Am: A. D. 
Hampton Roads Peace Conference. 
Unirev Srarzs or Aw.: A. D. 1865 (Fesrv- 


ARTZ). 
STEPHENSON, George, begin 
sing of valironts. feo Beitx Losemene’ 


STOCKTON. 


STETTIN: A.D. “Sit Sweden pied by Gas 
tavus Adolphus and his Swedes, Sec Gum- 
marr: fA 1630-168: 

‘ te ees ‘to Sweden ind the Peace 
of Wi Westphalia. SeasGermany. A D. 1648. 

A. D. 1677.—Siege and capture by the Eleg- 
tor of Brandenburg. Bsr SCANDINAVIAN STATES 
(Syanan) AD baa AP 

A. D. 1720.—Cession by Sweden to aren 
See “SCANDINAVIAN ‘States (Sweprn): A. D. 
1719-1721 

—— 


STEUBEN, Baron, in the American Rey- 
olution. See Unrrxn Statxs or As.. A.D 1777 
(Janvary—Dxcemaer) ; 1780-1781. 

STEVENS, Thaddeus, and the Recon- 
sirnction Committee. See Unrtep STaTEs oF 
Am: D 1865-1866 (DicemuER—APrRIL), to 
tate i870. 

STEVENS INSTITUTE. Seo Epuca- 
tion, MopeRN AmeRICA: A D 1824-1808, and 
Mopern. Rerorws A 1D 1465-1898 

STEWART DYNASTY, The. See Scot 
vanp A D 1370, and Enoranp. A D 16038, 
to 1688 

STILICHO, Ministry of. Scc Rome: A.D. 
304-395, to 404-408 

STILLWATER, Battle of. Ace Uxrrep 
States or AM A 1) 1777 (Juiv—Ocronrn). 

STIRLING, Earl of, The American grant 
to, See New Exauann A D 1621-1681, 

STIRLING, General Lord, and the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Sec Unrrep States or Am- 
A_D 1776 (Avovst) 

STIRLING, Wallace’s victory at (1297). 
See Scortann | A D_ 1290-1805 

STIRLING CASTLE, Sie; of.—Stirling 
Castle was taken in 1303 by Edward 1. of Eng 
Jand after a three months’ siege, which he con 
ducted in person and which he looked upon as 
his proudest military achievement Eleveu years 
later, in 1314, it was besieged and recaptured by 
the Scots, under Edward Bruce, and it was ina 
desperate attempt of the English to relieve the 
castle at that time that the battle of Bannockbura 
was fought —J H. Burton, Hist of Scotland, ch. 
22-23 (@ 2) —See ScoTLanD A D) 1814, 

STOA, The.—In thearchitectureof theGreeks, 
the stoa was a colonnade, cither connected with 
a building or erected separately for ornament 
and for a place of promenade and meeting 1a 
the latter use, the form was that of either nat He 
or a double colonnade, on one or both sides 
wall, the latter frequently adorned with plcniren, 
—E Gub! and W, ‘oner, Life vs the Greeks and 
Fonmans, pt. 1, sect. 27. 

STOCKACH, Battle of (1799). See France: 
A. D_ 1798-1799 (Avoust—Arasy). 

STOCKBRIDGE INDIANS. Bee Awent- 
can Aponiotnes. Stocenntpar Inpians. 


——— 
STOCKHOLM: A. D. 1471.—Battle of the 
eet: Bee SCAMDOAVIAN Srarzs: A.D. 


iA. D. 1521-1: 
Bee aD agar tery = Siege 





A. D. 1612,—Attacked by he 
avian States: A.D. 161}: 


ie 





STOLA. 
STOLA, The.—The Roman ladies wore, by | 


way of under garment, a jong tunic descendin; 
to ba feet, and more particularly denominat 
“‘atola,” 


STOLHOFEN, The breaking of the lines 
of (3707) See GERMANY: . 1706-1711. 

* ONE AGE.—BRONZE AGE.—IRON 
AGE,—"‘ Human relics of gredt antiquity occur, 
more or lessalundantly, in many parts of Europe. 
.., The antiquities referred to are of many 
kinds —dwelling-pluces, sepulchral and other 
monuments, forts und cumps, and a great harvest 
of implements and ornaments of stone und metal. 
In seeking to classify these relics aud remains 
according to their relative antiquity, archwolo- 
gists have selected the implements und ornaments 
as affording the most satisfactory basis for such 
an arrangement, and they divide prehistoric time 
into three periods, which are termed respectively 
the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron 
Age. Of these periods the earliest was the 
Btone Age, when implements and ornaments were 
formed exclusively of stone, wood, horn, and 
done. The use of metal for such purposes was 
then quite unknown, To the Stone Age suc- 
ceeded the Age of Bronze, at which time cutting 
instruments, such as swords and knives and 
axes, began to be made of copper, and an alloy 
of that metal and tin. When in the course of 
time iron replaced bronze for cvtting-instru: 
ments, the Bronze Age caine to an end and the 
Tron Age aupervened. .. The archtological 
periods are simply so many phases of civilization. 
tnd it is conceivable that Stone, Bronze, and Tron 
Ages might have been contemporaneous ih dif- 
ferent parts of one and the same continent... . 
It bas been found necessary within recent years 
to subdivide the Stone Age into two periods, 
called respectively the Old Stone and New Stone 
Ages; or, to employ the terms suggested by Sir 
John Lubbock, Ad soe generally adopted, the 
Puleolithic and Neolithic Periods. The stone 
implements belonging to the older of these 
periods show but little variety of form, aud are 
very rudely fashioned, being merely rough! 
chipped Into shape, and never ground or iat 
ished."—J_ Geikie, Prehistoric Europe, pp. 5-11. 
STONE OF DESTINY, The. Ree Lra- 


“AL.. 

STONE RIVER, OR MURFREESBOR- 
OUGH, Battle of. See Unitep States or Au.: 
A.D. 1862-1868 (Dec. —JAN.: TENNESSEE). 

STONE STREET.—An old Roman road 
which runs from London to Chichester. 

STONEHENGE. See Anvry. 

STONEMAN'’S RAID. Sec Untrep States 
oy Aw.: A.D, 1965 (APRI—MAY). 

STONEY CREEK, The Surprise at. See 
Unrrep Staves or Au.: A. D. 1818 (APRIL— 


Jour). 
STONINGTON, Bombardment of. See 
Unrrep Srates or Am.: A. D. 1818-1814. 
STONY POINT, The storming of. 
Srarne or Aw: A. D. 1778-1779, 
CRT RNS, The. See Tune; and Cox- 
m jORWaY. 
aborts eh Ug 
A : A. D. 1813. 
STRAFFORD (Wentworth, Earl of) and 
c “Gee Bratann : A. D. 1634-1687, 1640, 
iL z.also. Innuann: A. D. 1683-1089. 
'S: SETTLEMENTS, The.— 
bis -Sattlementa are the British pomes- 
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sions in or near the Mblay peninsula, derivin, 
their name from the Straits of Malacca, whi 
divide that ineuls from the great island of 
Sumatra, Taken-from North to South, they 
consist of the island of Penang with the strip of 
maialund opposite, known as Province Wellesley, 
the territory and islands of the Dindings, the 
territory of Malacca, and the island of Singa- 
re.” Penang was ceded to the English East 
Foai Company in 1786, by the rajah of Kedah. 
In 1800 the opposite strip of mainland was bought 
from the rajab. In 1819 a factory was estab- 
lished at Singapore, and in 1824 it was acquired 
by treaty from the sultan of Johor. In the same 
year, English possessions in Sumatra were ex- 
changed witb the Dutch for Malacca. In 1826 
the three settlements were united under one gov- 
ernment. In 1887 these Malay dependencies 
were separated from the Indian administration 
and constituted a crown colony. The seat of 
government is at Sin; Re “Outside British 
territory, the peninsula from the isthmus of Kra 
to the Southern extremity is divjded into a num- 
ber of states, governed by vative rulers, and 
partly independent. partly more or less subject 
to foreign influence."—C. P. Lucas, Historical 
Geography of the British Colonies, 0. 1, sect. 2, ch. 8. 


—— 

STRALSUND: A. D. 1628.—Unsuccessful 
siege by Wallenstein.—Swedish protection. 
See Geumany: A. D. 1627-1629. 

A. D. 1678.—Siege and capture by the. 
Elector of Brandenburg. See SCANDINAVIAN 
Srarks (Sweven): A. D. 1644-1697. 

A. D. 1715.—Siege and capture by the 
Danes and Prussians. ANDINAVIAN 
States (SWEDES): A. D. 1707-1718. 

A. D, 1720.—Restoration by Denmark to 
Sweden. Bee ScaNDINAVIAN STATES (SWEDER): 
A. D. 1719-1721, 

A. D. 1809.—Occupied by the Patriot Schill, 
—Stormed and captured by the French. See 
Germany: A. D. 1809 (APRIL—JULY). 

———_ 

STRASBURG: A. D. 357.—Julian’s vie- 
tory.—The see oer fone bes le in utes cam 
paigns inst jemanni was fought in Au- 
gus, D 857, at Strasburg en 
post called Argentoratum) where Chnodomar had 
crossed the ine with 35,000 warriora. Tho, 
result was a great victory for the Romans.—E, 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Eimpire, 
ck. 19.—Bee Gaui: A, D. 355-961. 

A. D. 842.—The Oaths. — During the civil 
wars which occurred between the of 
Charlemagne, in 842, the year following the 
great battle at Fontainelles, two younger Of 
the rivals, Karl and Ludwig, formed an alliance 
against Lothaire. Karl found his support in 
Aquitaine and Neustria; Ludwig Gependied, on 
the East Franks and theirGerman kindred. The 
armies of the two were assembled in Rhea sat 
at Strasburg (Argentaria) and a solemn oath 
friendship and fidelity was taken by the kings 
the presence of thelr people and repeated by 
latter. The oath was repeated in the German 
language, and in the Romance lan; — then 
just acquiring form in southern Gaile wad ib 

us been Cicarrsed in both. ‘In the Romagea 
form of this oath, we have Pe ees 
ain 














of she. ton, say ao a the modern. 
was Ym P, Fist. of France: san: 
cient Gaul, ch, 18. : 
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Aso in: J. C. L. deSismondi, The French 
Under the Carlovingians ; tr. by Bellingham, ch. 8. 
A. D, 1525.—Formal establishment of the 
fakrines Religion. See Papacy: A. D. 1522- 


‘A. D, 1529.—Joined in the Protest which 
ave rise to the came Protestants. See 
apacy. A D 1525-1529 
A. D, 1674-1675.—The passage of the Rhine 
iven to the Germans, See NETHERLANDS 
HOLLAND) A D_ 1674-1678 
A. D. 1681,—Seizure and annexation to 

France.—Overthrow of the independence of 

the town as an Imperial city. FRANCK 

A D_ 1679-1681 

A. D. 1697.—Ceded to France by the Treaty 

of Ryswick. See Fraxce: A. D, 1697 
A. D. 1870.—Siege and capture by the Ger- 

mans, See France: A D 1870 (Suny—Av- 

aust), and (SkPTEMBER—OCTOBER) 
‘A. D. 1871.—Acquisition (with Alsace) by 

Germany. See Franck A D, 1871 (JANUARY 


—Mar). 
a ee 
STRATEGI.—In Sparta, the Strategi were 
commanders appointed for armies not led by one 
ofthekings. At Athens, the direction of the mili- 
agen belonged to a board of ten Strategi. 
STRATHCLYDE. Sce Cumpria; also, 
SCOTLAND ; 77H CENTURY. 
STRELITZ, ge STRELTZE. See Rus- 
ea: A. D. 1697-1704. 
STRONGBOW'S CONQUEST OF IRE- 
LAND. See Inetanp- A D 1168-1175. 
STUART, General J. E. B., The Raid of. 
Sec Unrrep States or A. D. 1862 JuxE 
Vigointa) 
- STUARTS, The. See Scottanp: A. D 
1370; and Exeuarp. A.D 1603 
STUM, Battle of (1629). See Scanprna- 
‘VIAN Staves (SwEDEN). A. D. 1611-1629. 
STUNDISTS, The.—in the neighborhood 
of Kherson, in southern Russia, the Stundist re- 
ligious movement arose, about 1858. As its 
name implies, it “had a German origin. As far 
back as 1778 the great Empress Catherine had 
colonized Kherson with peasants from the Sua- 
bjan land, who brought with them their religion, 
their and their industrious, eober ways 
Vor many years national priests: and the bar- 
riers of language kept Russians and Germane 
apart from each other. But sooner or later true 
life begins to tell. .. Some of the Russian 
‘ta who had been helped in their poverty 
or ministered to in their sickness by their Ger- 
man neighbours began to attend their services 
—to keep the ‘ stunden,’ or ‘hours,’ of and 
prayer ; they learned to read, were furoished with 
the New Testament in their own language, and 
eventually some of them found the deeper bless- 
ing of eternal life. In this simple scriptural fasb- 
ion this memorable movement began. Men told 
their nei, m Ftemedt aps had done for their 
souls, and so the heavenly contagion spread from 
froma. province fo" province, fil ‘at Jemgii the 
roma. vi to , fi 
Riwsian Stondista rere found in ‘al the 


in the and were to number some- 
thing like a qusrter-of-a-million souls... . M. 
® Lutheran clergynna, tong reuidod $0 

wud whose knowledge of celi- 
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gious movements in Russia is very considerable, 
goes so far as to say that they are two millions 
strong. . .. Compared with the enormbus popu- 
lation of the Russian Empire, the number of 
Stundists, whether two millions or only a quarter 
of @ million, is insignificant; but the spirit of 
Stundism .’. is slowly but surcly leavening the 
whole mass.”"—J. Brown, ed., The Stundiste, 
STUYVESANT, Peter, Theadministration 
of. See New York. A D 1647-1664, to 1664, 
STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE, — The 
evolution of the C: ic Greek, the Roman- 
esque, and the Gothic.—In a work of this na- 
ture it is impossible to give anything that would 
represent the history of Architecture in oven a 
moderately satisfactory way. The most that 
seems practicable is to quote some such sketch 
as the following (from the late Professor Free- 
map), of the historical development of an artistic 
use of the two fundamental principles or forms 
of building —that of the entablature and that of 
the arch — in producing the styles of Architecture 
known as the Classic, or Greek, the Romanesque, 
aud the Gothic ‘‘The two (peed principles of 
mechanical construction which pervade all archi- 
tectural works may be most conveniently taken 
as the types of the two grqups under which we 
may primarily all styles of architecture. 
These are the entablature and the arch, two 
forms of construction which will be found to 
form an absolutely exhaustive division... . As 
two straight tines cannot form s mathematical 
figure, 30 two uprights, be they walls, posts, or 
pillars, can bardly constitute an architectural 
work, circumstances will continually oceur, in 
which two pointe must be connected, and that 
not by a third wall, but by something supported 
by the points to be connected The different 
ways of effecting this constitute the grand dis. 
tinction which is at the root of all varieties of 
architectural style The cntablature effects the 
union by simply laying on the top of the two 
uprights a third horizontal mass, held together 
by mere cobesion , the uprights being placed, as 
r Pugin says, ‘ just eo far apart that the blocks 
laid on them would not break by their own 
weight’ It is maulfest that this is totally tn- 
dependent of material, the construction is pre- 
cisely the same, whether the materials be beams 
of wood or blocks of stone In the other form, 
that of the arch, the connection {s effected, vot 
by a aingle block kept together by cohesion, but 
by a series bound together, without visible sup- 
port, by a wonderful law of the mechanical 
powers, This again is abstractedly inde; it 
of material ... As all buildings Paw con. 
structed on one of these two prii jes, archi- 
tectural styles may be most naturally di 
accordingly... Every definite style of 
tecture has for its animating principle 
struction either the entablature or 
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erection of sumptuous and magnificent edifices, 
and yet totally ignorant of auy mode of con- 
necting walls or pillars save by the mere hori- 
zontal block of stone or timber Still more in- 
comieenacatle does it seeny to us that any people 
should have been aware of so great a mechanical 
advantuge, and yet have but rarely employed it, 
and never allowed it to become wivading feature 
of construction, or enter in the least degree into 
the system of decoration Yet... such was 
the case with some of the most famous nations 
of antiguity , the bare knowledge both of the 
arched form and the arched construction seems 
certain in Egypt, probable in Greece, yet it 
never en into either style of urchitecture 
. ++ It is undoubtedly to the nations of ancient 
Italy, to the inbabitants of Etruria, and the Ro- 
mans to whom they communicated their arts, 
that we owe the first regalur and systematic em: 
ployment of thearch. .. In Greciun architecture 
we have the entablature system completely de 
veloped ; the mechanical structure, common to it 
with the rudest cromlech or the most unadorr ed. 
Cyclopean gateway, is now enriched in the most 
simple and consistent manner, u perfect system 
of oruament embraces every feature, and re- 
fines all into consummate dignity and beauty 
The three orders of Grecian architecture afford 
forms of perfection unsurpassed by mere human 
skill; it was only the yearnings of the heaven 
ward spirit, the inspiration of the Church’s ritual, 
that could conceive aught morc noble ; not purer, 
not lovelier, but vaster in conception, more ma 
Jestic in execution, and holier in its end Yet 
even bere we sce the inherent incapacity of the 
entablature system to attain the highest perfec 
tiou either of building or architecture The ex- 
ceeding difficulty, verging on impossibility, of 
roofing a large space by its means, unless with 
materials then unknown, presents insuperable 
difficulties. Grecian architecture produced one 
form of the most perfect beauty, but it could 
Produce one only - every structure is cast in pre- 
cisely the same type, with the same outline, the 
same features both constructive and decorative ” 
In the systematic employment of the arch, we 
have first the classical Roman, the style of Rome 
herself in her days of greatest power, in which 
the aboriginal system of the Italians and the 
eutablature of the Greeks are mingled together 
in a style of great boldness and splendour, but 
utterly devoid of architectural consistency. . 
‘hen, towards the close of the empire, the entab- 
lature began to be dropped, and the arch made 
the princtpal feature, a consistent round-arched 
mye at once reappears; we have now the germ 
ue, & style subsequently developed 

by the northern nations into many forms of great 
splendour, .. . This it family includes many 
‘tional varieties ; Byzantine, Lombard, Ger- 
man, Provencal, on, Norman: presenting 
it diversities among themsclves, bos agresing 
in several goucral features of Roman 0, 
moat prominent, and the true ge 

4a the round arch, which is employed 

positions, and made, as it should 
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riched and magnificent, yét mixed, fantastic, and 
incongruous, and not easily admitting of a com- 
prehensive definition. ... To the Romanesque, 
after a transitional period, succeeds the Gothic 
architecture, We now feel at ouce that we have 
arrived at the most perfect form which the art 
can assume. ... All the different forms of this 
matchless style, all the countless varieties of out- 
line and detail for which it is so conspicuous, aim, 
each of them with greater or lees success, at the 
carrying out of the one idea which is the soul of 
all, that of vertical extension. To the upward 
aspiration of every feature, we owe, not indeed 
the invention, but the sepee and general 
employment of the outw: badge of the style, 
the pointed arch; from the same source. . . 
arise its accessories, the round or pols gonal ‘aba- 
the peculiar style of moulding, 
, the confirmed use of vaulting. 
again, externally, the high gable, the spire, the 
pinnacle, the flying buttress, the py: jal out- 
line which in its beat examples is given to the 
whole structure, are all expressions of this one 
great idea"—E' A Freeman, A History of Arché- 
tecture, sntrod., ch 
ictal 

STYRIA: Origin, and annexation to Aus- 
tria, See Austria: A. D. 805-1246. 

A D. 1576.—Annexation of Croatia. See 
Huneary . A. D. 1567-1604. 

17th Century.—Suppression of the Refor- 
mation. See Grnmany A. D. 1608-1618. 


poate 

SUABIA, The Imperial House of. See 
Germany. A. D. 1138-1268; and Iraty: A.D. 
1154-1162, to 1183-1250. 

SUABIA AND SUABIANS, Ancient. See 
Survi; and ALEMANNI 

SUABIAN BUND, OR LEAGUE, The. 
See Lanprriepe, &.; also Crrtes, Imperial 
AND Fier, and Fepgrat GovERNMERT. 

SUABIAN CIRCLE, The. SceGenmany: 
A. D. 1498-1618; also, ALEMANNI: A. D, 496- 


504. 
SUABIAN WAR (1496-1499). See Swrr- 
ZERLAND. A_D. 1896-1409. 
SUARDONES, The. See Aviongs. 
SUBLICIAN BRIDGE.—The Pons Subli- 
cius was the single bridge in ancient Rome with 
which the Tiber was ori, aay. spanned. 
SUBLIME PORTE, TI! “The figura- 
tive language of the institutes of Mahomet IL. 








(Sultan, A. D, 1451-1481), still Soplores by his 
successors, bes the state under martial 
metaphor of a tent. The Lofty Gate of the 


Tent (where Oriental rulers of old sate to 
administer justice) denotes the chief seat of gov- 
ernment. Italian translation of the phrase, 


respective languages; and by ‘The Sublime 
Porte’ we commonly mean the 
man Government, e Turkish | and his- 


torians depict the details of their government. 
ty the sme fotapbor ok 
tent. The domue ot tie save Se: erpporias 
four pillars. Theso are formed by. 
Sry, be Sates See mace 
rere) ; a 
(the secretaries of state). Besides these, there 





are the Outer ‘that is to say, the military 
rulers: and the Agas, that is to say, the 
Tulers employed in the court. There is also the 
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order of the Ulema, or ‘men learned in the law. 
The Viziers were regarded as constituting the 
most important pillar that upheld the fabric of 
the state In Mahomet 11's time the Viziers 
were four in number Their chief, the Grand 
Vizier, 13 the hig hese of all officers. . . . The 
«.» high legal dignitaries (who were at thet 
time next in mink to the Kadiaskers) were, lat, 
the Kho dya, who was the tutor of the Sultan 
and the Princes Royal, 2nd, the Mufti, the au- 
thoritative expounder of the law, and, Srdly, the 
Judge of Constantinople The great council 
of state wus named the Divan, anc, in the ab- 
sence of the Sultan, the Grand Vizier was its 
president The Divan was also attended by 
the Reis Effendi, a general sccretary, whose 
power afterwards became more important then 
that of the Nis chandyis, by the Grand Cham- 
derlain, and the Grand Marshal, aud a train of 
other officers of the court "—Sir E 8 Creasy, 
That of the Ottoman Turks, pp. 96-97.—See, also, 
Paaraons, 

SUB-TREASURY, The. See Unrrep 
BSratesor Aw A 1 1887 

SUBURA, at Rome, The.—‘ Hetween the 
converging points of the Quininal and Esqwine 
hills lay the Subura, a district of il) fame, much 
abused by the poets and historiaus of imperial 
times. It was one of the most ancient district 
communities (‘ pagi')of Rome, and gave name to 
ove of the four most ancient regions Nor was 
it entirely occupied by the lowest cluss of people, 
as might be inferred from the notices of it in 
Martial and Horace Julius Cesar is srid to have 
lived iu a small house bere . . . The Suture 
was a noisy, bustling part of Rome, full of small 
shops, and disreputable places of various kinds.” 
—R, Burn, Rome and the Campagna, ch 6, 

SUCCESSION, The Austrian: The Ques- 
tion and War of. See Austria. A D. 1718- 
1738, 1740, and to 1744-1745, NETHERLANDS: 
A Dz 1745, and 1746-1747; Iraty: AD. 1741- 
1748, 10 1746-1747, Arc-La-CaaPELLE. Tur 


Cononrss 
SUCCESSION, The Spanish: The ques- 
tion and war of. See Sra. A D_ 1698-1700, 
to 1713-1725, and Urrecat: A D 1712-1714. 
SUCCOTH, See Jews: Taz Route or Tax 
Exonvs. 
ee 


SUDAN, OR SOUDAN, The.—“ Forming 
a naturul froutier to the Great Desert is that 
section of Africa known by the somewhat vague 
name of Sudan, By this term is understood the 
region south of the Sahara, limited on the west 
and south by the Atiuntic Ocvan ag far as it 
reaches. From the Quif of Guinen inland, there 
fs no definite southern border Hue. Jt muy, how- 
ever, be nesumed at the fifth degree of nurth 
Intitade. ... {The} Nile region fs generall 
taken os the eastern frontier of Sudan, althoug) 
it properly reaches to the foot of the Abyselninn 
drighlands, Hence moder maps have inttoduced 
the uppropriste expression ' Egyptian Sndan' for 
those eastern districts comprising Senaar, Konlo- 
fan, Darfur, and some others. Sudan ie there- 
fore, strictly speaking, a broad tract of country 
reaching right across the whole continent from 
the Atlintic seabourd almost to the shores of the 
Red Sea, wnd is the trne home of the Ne 
Tacea, When our bielite of the interior i 
‘become auflicduntly exten to cat 2B Bccit- 
rately to fix the geographical Uimitaot the Negroes, 
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it may become desirable to make the term Sudan 
convertible with the whole region inhabited by 
them.”—LHellwaid-Johnston, 4 fricat (Stanjord’s 


Campendium), ch 9 

A. D. 1855-1894.—French conqueats in the 
‘Westers' dan. Seb Arnica: A D 1855, and 
after 


A. D. 1870-2885,— Egyptian conquest. — 
General Gordon's government.—The Mahdi's 
rebellion.—The British cam; .—Death of 
Gordon, See Eoyrr: A D 1870-1888, and 
1884-1885. 

—— 


SUDOR ANGLICUS. See Sweatine SicK- 
ness and Puacve A D 1485-1503 
SUDRAS. See Caste System or Lxpia. 
satis 


SUEVI, OR SUEBI, The.—‘I must now 
speah of the Suevi, who wre not one nation as are 
the Chatti and Tencteri, for they occupy the 

ater purt of Germany, and have hitherto been 

livided into separate tribes with names of their 
own, though they are called by the general desig- 
nation of *Suevi’ A national peculiarity wit 
them is to twist their hair back and fasten it in 
aknot_ This distinguishes the Suevi from the 
other Germans, as it nlso does their own freeborn 
from their slaves "—*'Sucvia would seem to have 
been a comprehensive name for the country be- 
tween the Elbe and the Vistula as far north as 
the Baltic Tucitus aud Cesar differ about the 
Suevi Suabia is the same word as Suevia "— 
Tacitus, Germany, tr. by Church and Brodribo, 
ch 83, with goog note —The Suebi, that ia the 
wandering peopleor nomads, . . - Casur’s Suebt 
were probably the Chats, but that designation 
certuinly belonged in Cwesar’s time, and even 
much later, to every other German stock which 
could be described as a regularly wandering one.” 
—T Mommeen, Ifst of Rome, bk. 5, ch 7, with 
note —"The name of the country called Suabia 
is a true ethnological term, even as Franconia is 
one The one means the country occupied by 
the Suevi, the other the country occupied by 
the Franke... , At whet time the name first 
became an unequivocal geographical desigantion 
of what now, in the way of politics, coincides 
with the Grand Duchy of Baden and part of 
Wurtemburg, and, in’ respect to its physical 
geogrphy, is part of the Black Forest, £ decer- 
tain it was not, however, later than the relga 
ot Abesaner Serene feats A. D. 285). . . 
rein, Alamannia and Suevin appear together 
— 2s terms for that part of German; ‘vite hed 
peta under the name of ‘Decumates 
agri,’ and the parts about the ‘Limes Romanus.’ 
ith this, then, beyins the bistor of the Suevi 
of Suabla, or, rather, of the Suablans. Their 
alliances were ciiefly with the Alamanal and 
Burgundinns; theft theatre the German side of 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and {in conjunction 
with the Visigouhs) Spain. Their cpoch 1s from 
the reign of Alexander to that of sagen, in 


round numbers, from about A. D, 





475 ""—R G. Latham, The Germania 

sect, 20.—Bee, alec, ALEMAMES, 
oO cane apiniog me 
—A hw sopmrinion Sten Gast by Coase. 
moan selbh, the’ name of dune survived to 
morlern Buablia, crossed the 


fon of the Axvern ad Sequaal ofa w= 
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were forming a league against the dul, their 
rivals, and who sought the aid of the German 
warriors, + The latter responded sanerly to the 
call, and, baving lodged themselves in the coun- 
try of the Sequun!, summoned fresh hordes of 
their countrymen to join them, The Gauls soon 
found that they had brought troublesome neigh- 
dors into their midst, and theysall joined in pray- 
jog Cesar and his Roman legions to expel the 
insolent intruders. Ceesar bad then just entered 
‘on tho government of the Roman Gallic provinces 
and had signalized his first appeurance in the 
field by stopping the attempted migration of the 
Helvetii, destroying two thirds of them, and 
forcing the remnant back to their mountains. 
He welcomed an opportunity to interfere further 
in Gallic affairs and promptly addressed certain 
proposals to the Suevic chieftain, Ariovistus, 
which the latter rejected with disdain. Some 
negotiations followed, but both parties meunt 
war, and the question, which should make a con- 
quest of Gaul, was decided speedily at a great 
battle fought at some place about 80 miles from 
Vesontio (modern Besangon) in the year 58 B. C. 
The Germans were routed, driven into the Rhine 
almost totally destroyed. Ariovistus, with 
1 very few followers, escaped across the river, 
and died soon afterwards. —C. Merivale, History 
of the Homans, ch. 6. 

Aveo mn: Cwsar, Gallic Wars, dk. 1, ch. 81-53. 

—Napoleon IIL, Hist. of Cesar, bk. 8, ch. 4. 
496-409. —Final invasion of Gaul. 

). 406-409. 


A.D. 
Bee GauL: A. ates 7 
14.— Settlement in Spain. 
409-414. 








A. D. 4 

Sr Nop sya Their b Ss 

. D. 409-573.— Their history in Spain. — 
“The Suewd han their ground for more than 
half a century in Spain, before bed embraced 
the Christian religion and became Arians. Being 
surrounded on all sides by the Visigoths, their 
history contaius merely an account of the wars 
whicli they had to maintain against their neigh- 
pours: they were long and bloody ; 164 years were 
passed in fighting before they could be brought 
to . In 578, Leovigild, king of the Visi. 
§" united them to the monarchy of Spain.” — 

. C. L. de Sismondi, Fall of te Roman Empire, 
oh, 7 (0. 1).—See, also, Vanpas: A. D, 428, and 
Goras (Visicorns): A. D. 507-712. 

A.D, 460-500,—In Germany.—Those tribes 
of the Suevic confederacy which remained on 
the German side of the Rhine, while their breth- 
ren pressed southwards, along with the Vandals 
and Burgundians, in the it invasive move- 
ment of 406, ‘‘ dwelt in the south-west corncr of 
Germany, in the region which is now known as 
the Black Forest, and away eastwards along the 
Upper Danube, perhaps as far as the river Lech, 
They were akeoky mingled with the Alamanai 

© mountains, a process which was no doubt 
carried yet further when, some thirty years after 
the thme now reached by us [about 460) Clovis 
overthrew the monarchy of the Alamanni (A. D. 
496}, whom he drove remorselessly forth from all 
the lands north of the Neckar. The result of 
wigrations and alliances was the formation 
two great Duchies with which we are so 

i mediaeval history of Germany — 

ia, Suabia, which is a con- 
with Alamanoia, represents the 
fo the mingled Buevi Alumanal; 
that occupied east of the Rluine by the 
‘Pranks,”—T. Hodgkin, Maly and her 
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Invaders, bk. 4, ch, 1 (0, 8).—See, also, ALEMAN- 
xi: A. D. 496-504. 
———_ 
/EVIC SEA.—Ancient name of the Baltic. 
SUEZ CANAL. See Eovrr: A.D, 1840~ 
1869; and Commence, MopgRn: Recent Revo 


LUTION. 
SUFFERERS’ LANDS, The. See Onto: 
1 


D. 1786-1706. 

SUFFETES.—“‘The original monarchical 
constitution [of Carthage] —doubtless inherited 
from Tyre— was represented (practically in 
Aristotle’s time, and theoretically to the latest 
period) by two supreme magistrates called by 
the Romans Suffetes. Their name is the sume as 
the Hebrew Shofctim, mistranslated in our Bible, 
Judges. The Hamilcars and Hanvos of Cartha; 
were, like their prototypes, the Gideons and t! 
Samsons of the Book of Judges, not so much the 
judges as the protectors and rulers of thelr re- 
spective states.”—R. B. Smith, Curthage and the 
Carthaginians, ch. 1.—See, also, Jews: Isxagu 
UNDER THE JUDGES. 

SUFFOLK RESOLVES,. The. See Bos- 
ton: A. D. 1774. 

SUFFRAGE, Woman. See Woman Sur- 


FRAGE. 
SUFFRAGE QUALIFICATION IN 
ENGLAND. See Encuanp: A. 1). 1884-1885. 
SUFIS.—A sect of Mahometan mystics. 
“The final object of the Sufi devotee is to attain 
to the light of Heaven, towards which he must 
press forward till perfect knowledge is reached 
in his union with God, to be consummuted, after 
death, in absorption into the Divine Being."— 
J. W. H. Stobart, Jadam and tte Founder, ok 10. 
SUGAMBRI, OR SICAMBRI. See Ust- 
Petes; also Franks: Ontar, and A. D. 253. 
SUGAR ACT, The. See Unrrep Stares or 
Am.: A. D. 1763-1764. 
SUGAR-HOUSE PRISONS, The. See 
Unrrep Srates or Au.: A. D. 1776-1777 Pres- 
ONERS AND EXCILANG! 
SUIONES, The.—*‘ Next fon the Baltic] oc- 
cur the communitics of the Suivnes, seated in the 
very Ocean, who, besides their strength in men 
and arms, also aval force. . . . These 
people honour wealth.”—Tacitus, G 1, On 
Si Trans., ch. 44, The Suiones inhabited 
‘Sweden and the Danish isles of Funen, _ 
land, Zeeland, Laland, etc. From them and 
Cimbri were derived the Normans.”— Note te 


same. 
SULIOTES, The.—‘‘ The heroic stniggle of 
the little commonwealth over a number Bi 
{1787-1904} against all the resources nod Tose: 
uity of Ali a (vizir of Juuninn) is very 
stirring and full of cpiscale, . . . The origin of 
the Suliotes is lost in obscurity. . . . The chief 
families traced their origin to different villages 
and districts; and, though their language was 
Greek, they appear to have conristel, for the. 
most part, of Christian Albanians, with 9 small 
admixture of Greeks, who, flying from the: : 
pression of the invaders, had taken refu; te the, 
well-nigh inaccessible mountains of Chamourl 
(Chimari) {in Epirus}, and had there established” 
@ curious patriarchal community. ; ., At the 
time when they became conspicuous ty hi 

the Suliotes were possesset! of fotr 

the great ravine of Suli, namely, Kiapha, Avart: 
ko, Samoniva, and Kako-Suli, composing ®. 
group known as the Tetrachorion; ‘and seven, 
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vil in the plains, whose inhabitants, being 
considered genuine Suhotes, were allowed to re- 
, tire into the mountain in time of war .. . Thi 
also controlled between 5) and 60 tributary vil- 
lages, with a mixed population of Greeks and 
A Hans; but these were abandoned to their 
fate in war. In the early part of the last century 
the Suliotes are said not to have had more thap 
200 fighting men, although they were almost al- 
ways opgaged in petty warfare and maranding 
expeditions , and at the period of their extraor- 
dinary successes the numbers of the Suliotes 
roper never exceeded 5,000 souls, with a fight- 
strength of 1,500 men, who were, however, 
reinforced at noed by the womea. Their gov- 
ernment was purely patriarchal ; ther had neither 
written laws nor law courts, and the family 
formed the politica} unit of the State.”—R. Rodd, 
The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, ch. 10 

SULLA, Proscriptions by and Dictatorship 
of. See Rome B.C 88-78. 

SULLIVAN, General John. See Unirep 
States or Am.: A. D. 1775 (May—Avavat); 
1776 (Avaust); 1779 (Avavst—SePTeMBER). 

SULTAN, The Title.—Gibbou (ch, 5?) re- 

resents that the title of Sultan was first invented 
for Mahmud the Gaznevide, by the ambassador 
of the Caliph of Bagdad, ‘‘who employed an 
Arabian or Chaldaic word that signifies ‘lord’ 
and ‘master.’"” But Dr. William Smith in a 
note to this passage in Gibbon, citing Weil, 
says: ‘‘It is uocertain when the title of Sultan 
was firat used, but it seems at all events to have 
been older than the time of Mahmud ... Ac- 
cording to Ibn Chaldun it was first assumed by 
the Bowides.” See Torks: A. D. 999-1188. 

SUMATRA.—Sumatra, next to Borneo the 
largest island in the Malay Archipelago, has au 
area of more than 128,000 geographical square 
miles, and is about 1,100 miles in length. The 
Dutch began to establish settlements on the east- 
ern coast in 1618, and have gradually become 
masters of almost the entire island, though large 
parts of it are still undeveloped and Ittle ex- 
plored. Until lately, an independent sovereign, 
the sultan of Achin, ruled a considerable 
minion in the northern extremity of Sumatra, but 
the Achinese have been subju; |, after an 
obstinate war. Generally the natives are Moham- 
medans, and of the Malayan race, but in widely 
differing tribes. Amon the most barbarous are 
the Bataks, of the interior, who are pagans and 
cannibals, ores quite advanced in several arts. 

SUMBAWA. See Matar AncutrEvaco, 
and Trwor. 

SUMIR. See Basyionia, Pauarrive. 

SUMNER, CHARLES, The assault on. 
See Unirap States or Am.: A. D. 1856. 

SUMTER, The Confederate cruiser. See 
Avasama Crarms: A. D, 1861-1862. 


———— 

SUMTER, Fort: A. D. 1860.- 
and held by Major Anderson, for the U: 
States Government. See Unitep States oF 
Aoi: A.D. 1860 (1 mR). 

A. D. 1861 (April)—Bombardment and re- 
duction by the Rebel batteries. See Unirep 
Braves ov Aw; A. D. 1961 (MaRrcu—Arnit). 

A.D. shige Attack and repulse of the 
Monitors, Umrrep States ov Au: A.D. 
1868 (Apri; SourH Canotima). 

a D. 1863.— 
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A. D, 1868 (Avevsr—Dscempen: SovTs Caro- 
ura). 

A. D. 1865 (February—April).—Recove: 
the sation The restorii wor the preg hcd 
Unrrep States or Am.: A. D. 1865 (FaeRvary: 
Sours Caroma). s 


en 
SUNDA ISLANDS.—A name applied dif. 
ferently by different geographers to islands jn the 
Malay Archipelago “Most frequently, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, Celebes, and some contiguous 
smaller islands, are called the Greater Sunda 
Islands, while the Timor group (Bali, Lombok, 
Sumbawa, Flores) are styled the Lesser Sunda, 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. —Originated by Rob- 
ert Raikes, at Gloucester, Eng., in 1780. 
SUNNAH, The. See Istam. 
SUNNI SECT, The. Bee Istam. 
SUOVETAURILIA.—Sacrifices by the Ro- 
mans at tho end of a luatrum and after a tri- 


umph. 
SUPERIOR, Lake, The discovery of. See 
Canapa: A. D. 1634-1678. 

SUPREMACY, The Acts of,—The first Act 
of ene A which established the indepen- 
dence of the Church of England and broke its re- 
lations with Rome, was pees by the English 
Parliament during the reign of Henry VIIL., ia 
1534. It. enact “thet the King should be 
taken and reputed ‘the only Supreme Head on 
earth of the Church of England called Ecrlesis 
Anglicana,’. . with full power to visit, reform, 
and correct all heresies, errore, abuses, offences, 
contempts and enormities which, by sny manner 
of spiritual authority or jurisdiction, ought to be 
refors or corrected ""—T. P Taswell-Lang- 
mead, English Const Hist., ch. 11—The Act of 
Supremacy was repealed in the reign of Mary 
and re-enacted with changes in that of Elizabeth, 
1559 See Enauanp: A. D. 1527-1584; and 1550. 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, The.—" On the 24th day of Septem- 
ber, 1789, the act organizing the Supreme Court 
was pam. The Court was constituted with a 
Chief Justice and five associates. John Jay was 
appointed the first Chief Justice by Washing- 
ton. Webster said of him that when the ermine 
fell upon his shoulders, it touched a being as 
spotless as itself. The Court first convened 
in February, 1790, in New York. It does vot 
appear from the reports that any case then came 
before it. Jay remained Chief Justice until 
1705, when he resigned to become governor of 
the State of New York. Chief Justice fn 
our day would hardly do this, His judicial 
duties were so few that he found time, in 1794, 
to accept the mission to England té& ni te 
the treaty eo famous in Sg tet tee fi ty.” 
John Rutledge of South ina was appointed 
to succeed Jay, but he was so 
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he is known as ‘the great Chief Justice.’ Roger 
B. Taney was the next incumbent. He was ap- 
pointed bye President Juckson. His political 
enemies styled him a renegade Federalist, and 
sald that his appointment was his reward for his 
obsequious obedience, while Secretary of the 
Treasury, to President Jackson But Taney, 
despite the Dred Bett caciion, wa an honest 
man and @ great judge. His opinions are models 
of lucid and orderly discussion, and are of ad- 
mirable literary form. He held the office for 
twent; eight years, and upon his death in 1864, 
lent Lincoln appointed Salmon P Chase, of 
Ohio. Chief Justice Chase died in 1874 Presi- 
dent Grant then appointed Morrison R. Waite of 
Ohio. He died in 1888 Melville W. Fuller, of 
Tilinois, is the present [1889] incumbent, his ap- 
intment having been made by President Cleve 
id. . . . In 1807 an associate judge was added 
by Congresa; two more were added in 1837, and 
one in 1868 They were added to enable the 
Court to perform the work of the circuits, which 
increased with the growth of the country "— 
JB. Landon, The Const Ihst and Gov't of the 
U. &., lect. 10 —‘* The Supreme court is directly 
created by Art. iii, sect 1 of the Constitution, 
but with no provision as to the number of its 
judges. Originally there were six, at present 
there are nine, a chief justice, with s salary of 
$10,500 (£2,100), and eight associate judges (sal 
ary $10,000) The justices are nominate pe 
President and confirmed by the Senate hey 
hold office during good beliaviour, i e they are 
removable only by impeachment’ They have 
thus a tenure even more secure than that of Eng- 
lish judges, for the Jutter may be removed by the 
Crown on sn address from both Houses of Par 
Hiament. . . . The Fathers of the Constitution 
‘were extremely anaious to secure the indepen- 
dence of their judiciary, regarding {t as a bul- 
wark both for the people and for the States 
against aggressions of either Congress or the 
President. They affirmed the hfe tenure by an 
unanimous vote in the Convention of 1787, be- 
cause they deemed the risk of the continuance in 
office of an incompetent judge a leas evil than 
the subserviency of all judges to the legislature, 
which might flow from a tenure dependent on 
legislative will. The result has justified their 
expectations. The judges have shown them- 
selves independent of Congress and of party, yet 
the security of their posite has rarely tempted 
them to breaches of judicial duty. Impeach- 
ment has been four times resorted to, once only 
against e justice of the Supreme court, and then 
‘uns fully. Attempts have been made, be- 
ginning from Jefferson, who argued that judges 
Srould hola office for terms of four or six years 
, to alter the tenure of the Federal jud; 

as of the State judges bas been alte: 
most States; but Congress bas always rejected 
the proposed constitutional amendment. The 
fue ar sits at winbiartcn fom October 
uu Jul every year."—J. ce, im. 
Ny » Pt. teh. 22 ye. 1) —""It is, I be- 
Ive, the! ‘national tribunal in the world 
oan att jadgment on a national law, and 
can declare an act of all the three powers of the 
‘Union to be null and void. No such 





wer does 
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Hament is final; it may bg repealed by the power 
which enacted it; Piped be questioned by any 
otherpower. For in England there is no written 
constitution; the powers of Parliament, of King, 
Lords, and Commons, acting ther, are liter- 
ally boundless, But in your Union, it is not 
aly possible that President, Senate, or House of 
Representatives, acting alone, may act legally 
the three acting together may act illegally For 
their powers are not boundless, they have no 
powers but such as the terms of the constitution, 
te is, the original treaty between havin 
we given them. gress may pass, the Presi 
dent be assent to, & measure ‘Thich contradicts 
the terms of the constitution. If they so act, 
they act illegally, and the Soper yurt can 
declare such an act to bé null and void. This 
difference flows directly from the difference be- 
tween a written and an unwritten constitution. 
It does not follow that every state which has a 
written constitution need vest in its highest 
court such powers as are vested in yours, though 
it certainly seems to me that, in a federal consti- 
tution, such a power is highly expedient. 
point is simply that such a power can exist where 
there is a written constitution, where there is no 
written constitution, it cannot.”—E, A. Free- 
man, The English in ste Three Homes: 
Lectures to Amerscan Audiences, pp. 191-192. 
SURA, Battle of (A. D. 530). See Pxrata: 
A D 226-627 


SURENA.— The title of the commander-in- 
clnef or field marshal of the Parthian armies, 
whose rank was second only to that of the king. 
This title was sometimes mistaken by 
writers for an individual name, as in the case of 
the Parthian general who defeated Crassus.—@. 
Rawlinson, S&2th Great Orental Monarchy, p. 28. 

SURGERY. See Meprcan Science. 

SURINAM. See Guiana: A. D. 1580-1814. 

SURPLUS, The distribution of the. See 
Unrrep Stats or Au.- A D. 1885-1887. 

SURRATT, Mrs.; The Lincoin Assassina- 
tion Conspiracy. See Unrrep Staves or Ax: 
A D 1865 (Apri 147TH). 

SUSA.—SUSIANA.— SHUSHAN, — Orig- 
inally the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Elam, Shushan, or Susiana, or Susa, as it has 
becn ‘variously called, was in later times made 
the principal capital of the Persian empire, and 
became the scene of the Biblical por Esther. 
A French expedition, directed by M. Dieulafoy 
and wife, undertook av exploration of the ruins 
of Susa in 1885 and has brought to light some. 
remarkably interesting and important of 
ancient art. The name Susiana was applied by 
the Greeks to the country of Elam, as well as to 
ie capital oly, and a sometimes eo ‘used in 
that sense.—Z. A. Ragozin, Media, 
Babylon and Persia, app. to’ ch. 10 —“heo, alec, 
Exam; and Basrionia: Prurrive. 

SUSIAN GATES.—A pass in the moun- 
tains which surrounded the plain of Persepolis, 
the center of ancient Persia Proper. Alexander 
had difficulty in forcing the —G. Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, pt. & ch. 8. 

SUSIANA, | See Grea. 

SUSMARSHAUSEN, Battle of (1648), See 
Genman: A. D. 1646-1648. 

SUSQUEHANNA COMPANY, The. Bes 
PSUSQUEHANNAS, The, Ses Assenbua 
ABORIGINES: SUSQUBHANNAS. ' 
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SUSSEX. 


SUSSEX.—Originally the kingdom formed 
by that body of the Saxon conquerors of Britain 
dn the 5th and 6th centuries which acquired the 
ame of the South Saxons. It is nearly repre- 
‘gented in territory by the present counties of 
Bussex aud Surrey. Bee Enouann: A. D. 477- 


7, 

SUTRIUM, Battle of.—A victory of the 
Romans over the Etruscans, among the exploits 
ascribed to the veteran Q. Fabius Maximus.—W. 
Thne, Hist of Rome, bk. 8, ch. 10. 

SUTTEE, Supees ion of, in India, See 
Inpia: A. D. 1 1833. 

SUVARROF, OR SUWARROW, Cam- 

igns of. See Russta: A. D. 1762. ; also 

RANCE: A. D. 1798-1799 (Avous' PRIL); 
1799 (ApRiL—SeprempeER), and (Aveust—De- 
CEMBER). 

SVASTIKA, The. See TRr-skeison. 

SWAANENDAEL, See Detaware: A.D. 
1629-1681. 

SWABIA, See Suara. 

SWAMP ANGEL, The. See Unrrep 
States or Am.: A. D. 1963 (Aveust—Decem- 
BER: Soutsa Canouina). 

SWAN, The Order of the.—A Prussian order 
of knighthood, instituted in the 15th century, 
which disappeared in the century following, aod 
was revived in 1843. 

SWANS, The Road of the. 

SWEATING SICKNESS, The.~—The 
“Sudor Anglicus,” or Sweating Sickness, was 8 
strange and fearful epidemic which appeared in 
England in 1485 or 1486, and again in 1507, 1518, 
1530, and 1551. In the last three instances 1t 
passed to the continent. Its first appearance was 
always in England, from which fact it took one 
of its names. Its peculiar characteristic was the 

rofuse sweating which accompanied the disease. 
The mortality from it was very great.—J. H. 
Baas, Outlines ay the History of Medicine, pp. 
Bib S10 —See, , Puacus, etc.: A. D. 1485— 









See Normans. 
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SWEDEN: Early inhabitants. See Sui- 


ONES. 
History. See ScanprnaviaN STATEs. 
Constitution. See ConstiTUTION oF SWEDEN. 


=e 

SWEDENBORG, and the New Church.— 
*Swedenborg was bora in 1688, and died ia 
1772. The son of 8 Lutheran Bishop of Sweden, 
a student at several gpiv. jes, and an extensive 
traveler throughout all the’ principal countrica 
of to , be Bel see peicent opportanities for 
testing the essential quality of contemporaneous 
Chrietlantt +. Until he was more than fifty 
years of age, Swedenborg had written nothing 
‘on religious subjects, and apparently given them 
no 8) attention. He was pri ily known, 
in bis own country, as Assessor Extraordinary of 
the Board of Mines, and an influential member 
of the Swedish Diet; and not only there. but 
throughout Europe, as a writer on branches 
of acience and philosophy. In this fleld he ac- 
quired great distinction; and the number and 
sate ce topics which he treated was remark- 


le. Geometry and algebra, metal: and 
Toogoetiem, anatomy, phyvlology, and the rele 
tion of the eoul to the fy were Amnon the aub- 
jects which received his attention. is to. 
noticed in the order of his public 
tions « certain jual, but ‘steady, progression 
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from lower to higher themes, —from a contem- 
plation of the mere external phenomena of na: 
ture toa study of their deep and hidden causes, 
He was always full of devout spiritual aspira- 
tions. In all his scientific researches he stead- 
fastly looked brasad nature up to nature's God. 
... Maintaining this inflexible belief in God 
and revelation, and in the esscotial unity of 
truth, Swedenborg, in his Eprard course, at last 
reached the boundary line between matter and 
spirit. Then it was that he entered on those re- 
murkable experiences by which, as be affirms, 
the secrets of the other world were revealed to 
him. He declares that the eyes of his spirit were 
opened, aud that he had, from that time forward, 
conscious daily intercourse with spirits an 
angels. His gencral teaching on this subject is 
that the spiritual world is an inner sphere of 
being, —not material, and in no wise discernible 
to natural senses, yet none the less real and sub- 
stantial, —and that it is the ever-present medium 
of life to man and nature."—J. Reed, Why am I 
a New Churchman ? (North Am. Rer., Jan., 1887). 
—* The doctrine of Correspondence is the central 
idea of Swedenborg's system. Everything vis- 
ible has belonging to it an Spproneaie spiritual 
reality. ‘The history of man isan acted parable ; 
the universe, a temple covered with hicroglyph: 
ics. Behmen, from the light which flashes on 
certain exalted moments, imagines that he re- 
ceives the key to these hidden significances, 
that he can interpret the ‘Signatura Rerum.’ 
But he docs not see spirits, or talk with angels. 
According to him, such communications would 
be less relixble than the intuition he enjoyed. 
Swedenborg takes opposite ground. ‘What T 
relate,’ he would say, ‘comes from no auch mere 
inward persuasion. I recount the things 1 have 
seen. I do not labour to reeall and to express 
the manifestation made me in some moment of 
ecstatic exaltation. 1 write you down a plain 
atement of Journeys and conversations tp the 
spiritual world, which have made the greater 
pet of my daily history for many years together. 
take my staud upon experience. I have pro- 
ceeded by observation and induction as strict as 
that of any man of science among you. Only it 
has been given me to enjoy an experience reach- 
ing into two worlds—that of spirit, as well as 
that of matter.’... According to Bwedenborg, 
all the mythology and the symbolisme of ancient 
times were so many refracted or Sragrasonney 
correspondences — relics of that better day when 
every outward obs ook suggested to man's mind 
its appropriate divine truth. Such desultory 
and uncertain links between the seen and the 
‘unseen are 80 many imperfect att@mpte toward 
y the two worlds which he be- 
lieved himself commissioned to reveal. The 
happy thoughts of the artist, the e 
analogies of the port, are exchan with 
Swedenborg for an elaborate system. the 
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‘and periodicals. ‘The sale of Swedenborg’s writ- 
ings, and of books intended to present the doc- 
trines of the church, has been constant and large. 
‘How happens it, under these circumstances, that 
the growth of this church has been and is soslow, 
if its doctrines are all that we who hold them 
suppose them to be? There are many answers 
to this question. One among them is, -that its 
growth has been greater than is apparent. It is 
not a sect. Its faith docs uot consist of a few 
specific tenets, easily stated and easily received. 
It ie a new way of thinking about God and man, 
this life and another, and every topic connected 
with these. And this new way of thinking has 
made and is making what may well be called 
greet progress, It may be discerned every where, 
in the science, literature, philosophy, and the- 
ology of the times; not prevalent in any of them, 
Dut existing, and cognizable by all who are able 
to appreciate these new truths with their bear- 
ings and resulta ... Let it not be supposed that 
bd the New-Church is meant the organized so- 
cleties calling themselves by that name. ‘n one 
sense, that is their name. Swedenborg says there 
are three casentials of this Church: a belief in 
the Divinity of the Lord, and in the sanctity of 
the Scriptures, and a life of charity. which is a 
life governed by a love of the neighbor. Where 
these are, there is the Church, Whoever holds 
these essentials in faith and life is a member of 
the New-Church, whatever may be his theolog- 
ical name or place. Only in the degree in which 
he go holds these essentials is any one a member 
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of that church, Those,who, holding or desiring 
to hold these essentials in faith and life, unite 
and organize that they may be assisted and may 
assist each other in so holding them, constitute 
the visible or professed New-Church.” But very 
false would they be to its doctrines, if they sup- 
posed themselves to be exclusively members of 
that Church, or if they founded their member- 
ship upon their profession or external organiza- 
tion."—T. Parsons, Outlines of the Religion and 
y mnborg, ch. 14, seot, 5. 

Aso mm. E. Buedenvors: The four leading 
Doctrines of the New Chureh.—G F¥. E. Le 

Des Guays, Letters toa Man of the World.—B. ¥. 
Barrett, Lect’s on the New Dispensation. 


——_— 

SWEENEY, Peter B., and the Tweed 
gn See New York A. D. 1863-1871. 

SWERKER L, King. of Sweden, A. D., 
1155..... Swerker II., King of Sweden, 1199- 
1210. 

SWERKERSON. Sec Cuarves SwERKER- 
80N ; and Joun SWERKERGON. ie 
iP ERRG, King of Norway, A. D. 1186- 


2. 

SWEYN L., King of Denmark, A. D. 991- 
1014..... Sweyn Il, King of Denmark, 1047- 
. Sweyn III., King of Denmark, 1156- 

L .. Sweyn Canutson, King of Norway, 
1030-1035 

SWISS CONFEDERATION AND CON- 
STITUTION. SeeSwrrzertanp: A. D. 1848- 
1890 ; and ConsTITUTION OF SWITZERLAND. 
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See HELVeTi; ALEMAN- 
A. D. 443- 
451; also, below: Tak Turek Forest Cantons. 
The Three Forest Cantons, their original 
Confederation (Eidgenossenschaft), and their 
relations with the House of Austria.— History 
divested of Legend.—‘‘It is pretty clear that 
among those Helvetii with whom Cesar had his 
cruel struggle [sec Heuveru, Tae ARRESTED 
MIGRATION OF THE), and who subsequently be- 
came an integest portion of the empire, there 
were no people from the Forest Cantons of 
Schwytz, Uri, and Unterwalden, The men who 
defied the Roman cagles were inhabitants of the 
mountain slopes between the lakes of Geneva 
and Constance. On the North, the authority of 
the Romans penetrated no farther in the direc- 
tion of the mountainous Oberland than to Zurich 
or Turicum. They, no doubt, ascended far wy 
one, where they have left 
speech of the people to this 
day; but they did not climb the mountain 
Joading across the rst chain of the Al; It 
amay be questioned if the higher valleys of Swit- 
tedland ‘were then, or for centuries after the fall 
of the Western Empire, inhabited... . In the 
erie ‘of these Foam Siotooe no recente of 
inbabiten ve yet been found... . Yet 
af the ns esp the ‘are met with could 
y for lake-dwell- 


Early inhabitants. 
wr: A. D. 496-504; Borouxprans: 








of the Swiss family, since their territory remained 
without occupants after the more accessible por- 
tions of the country had been peopled. In thesame 
sense, the canton from which the confederation 
derived its name—that of Schwytz—is the 
youngest of all. When the Irish monk, after- 
wards canonised as St. Gall, settled near the 
Lake of Constance in the 7th century, he had 
gone as completely to the one extreme of the 
inhabited world, as his brother Columba had 
gone to the other when he sailed to Iona, If the 
listricts of Thurgau, Appenzell, and St. Gall 
were at that period becoming gradually inhab- 
ited, it is supposed that Schwytz was not occu- 
pied by a permanent, populgtion unti} inp latter 
half of the 9th centéfy. . ° . M. Rilliet [in ‘Les 
Deigioes de la Confédération Suisse,’ par Albert 
Rilllet] isone of the first writers who has applied 
himself to the study of . . . original documents 
title-deeds of property, the chartularies of re- 
igious houses, records of litigation, ete.) as they 
‘are still preserved in Switzerland, for the pur 
of tracing the character and progress of the 
wiss people and of their free institutions, It 
‘was aniong the accidents propitious to the efforts: 
of the Forest Cantons, that, among the 
feudal or manorial rights existing within 
ferriiory. a large proportion was in the hands of 
1n01 ic bedics. Throughout Europe. the és 
tates of the ecclesiastics were the best huabanded, 
and inhabited by the most prosperous. 
These bodies ruled their vassals through: the aid 
of 6 soosler olioet, a Vogt or advocate, ‘who 
sometimes was master, sometimes. the. sex. 
vant, of the community. In either ease’ aon 
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‘was to some extent a division of rule, and it was 
not the less so that in these Cantons the larger 
estates were held by nuns The various strug- 
gles for supremacy in which emperors and com- 
petitors for empire, the successive popes, and 
the potentates struggling for dominion, severally 
figured, gave many opportunities to brave and 
sagacious people, ever on the watch for the pro- 
tection of their liberties; but the predominant 
feature in their policy — that, indeed, which se- 
cured their final triumph — was their steady ad- 
herence in such contests to the Empire, and their 
acknowledgment of its supremacy. This is the 
more worthy of notice since popular notions of 
Swiss history take the opposite direction, and in- 
troduce ust the Emperor and his ministers as the 
oppressors who drove an exasperated people to 
arms. In fact, there still lurk in Bowolar history 
many fallacies and mistakes about the nature of 
the ‘Holy Roman Empire’ as an institution of 
the middle ages [see Roman Eure, THe Houy] 
Ps Tt is not natural or easy indeed to associate 
that mighty central organisation with popular 
liberty and power, and yet in the feudal ages it 
‘was 8 strong uod effective protector of freedom. 
. .*. Small republics and free cities were scat- 
tered over central Europe and protected in the 
heart of feudalism. . . . M. Rillietaptly remarks, 
that in the Swiss valleys, with their isolating 
mountains, and their narrow strips of valuable 
Pasture, political and local conditions existed in 
Bome degree resembling those of a walled city.” 
The election, in 1278, of Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
as King of the Romans, was an event of great 
importance in the bistory of the Swiss Cantons, 
owing to their previous connexion with the 
House of Hapsburg (see Austria: A. D. 1246- 
1282), ‘‘s connexion geographically so close that 
the paternal domains, whence that great family 
takes ite ancient name, are part of the Swiss 
territory at the present day.” Such a; a8 
belonged naturally to the most powerful family 
in the district fell to the House of Hapsburg. 
Ite chiefs were the chosen advocates or cham- 
pions of the religious communities neighbor to 
them; and “uw such imperial offices as are 
known by the title Bailiff, Procurator, or Reichs- 
vogt, they occasionally exercised what power 
the Empire retained over its free communities. 
Such offices conferred authority which easily 
ripened into feudal superiorities, or other forms of 
sovereignty. M. Rilliet attributes considerable, 
but not, it seems to us, too much importance to 
a resoript bearing date the 26th May. 1261. It 
is granted by Henry VII., King of the Romans, 
or more properly of the aggregated German 
communities, as acting for his father, the Em- 
peror Frederic II. This instrument revokes cer- 
tain powers over the people of the community of 
Uri, which had been granted at a previous 

by Frederic himself to the Count of Hnpsburg. 
It adtresses the people of Uri by the term Uni- 
versitas — bigh in among the enfranchised 
communities of the Empire—and promises to 
them that they shall no more under any pretext 
‘De withdrawn from the direct jurisdiction of the 


Empire. . . . The y it reached thtou; 
‘this plece of evidence, and corroborated 





others, is, that at this remote the district 
which is now the Uanton of wos dealt with 
os Boies Valens — st one ot Be came 
» of the Empire, ex from the imsue- 
diate authority of any chief, .. ML 


‘The Forest Cantons. 
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Rilliet’s researches show that Uri is the Canton in 
which the character of a free imperial community 
was first established, perhaps we should rather 
say it was the Canton in which the privilege was 
most completely pretecred from the dangers 
that assailed it. The Hapsburgs and their rivala 
had a stronger bold on Schwytz. . . . In many 
of the documents relating to the rights of Ru- 
dolph over this district, bearing date after he be- 
came Cesar, it is uncertain whether he acta as 
emperor or a8 immediate feudal lord... . Ru- 
dolph, however, found it, from whatever cause, 
his policy to attach the people of Schwytz to his 
interests as emperor rather than as feudal lord; 
and he gave them charters of franchise which 
seem aluimatel to bave made them, like their 
neighbours of Uri, a free community of the Em- 
pire, or to have certified their right to that 
character. In the fragmentary records of the 
three Cantons, Unterwalden does not hold rank 
as a free community of the Empire at 80 early a 
time even as Schwytz. It is only known that in 
1201 Unterwalden acted with the other two as an 
independent community. In the disputes for 
supremacy between the Empire and the Church 
all three had been loyal to the Empire. There 
are some indications that Rudolph had discov- 
ered the signal capacity of these mountaineers 
for war, and that already there were bands of 
Swiss among the imperial troops ‘The reign of 
Rudolph lasted for 18 years... . During bis 18 
years of possession he changed the character of 
the Cwsarship, and the change wes felt by the 
Swiss. In the carly part of bts reign he wooed 
them to the Empire—before Sts end he was 
strengthening the territorial power of his dy- 
nasty... . en Rudolph died in 1291, the fm- 
‘ial crown was no longer a disputable prize 
for a chance candidate. There was a conflict on 
the question whether his descendants should take 
it es a hereditary right, or the electors should 
show that they retained their power by another 
choice. The three Cantona felt that there was 
danger to their interests in the coming contest, 
and took a it step for their own protection. 
‘a league or confederacy [Hidgenos- 
fenechaft] for mutual co-operation and protec 
tion. Not only has it been hand 
literature, but the very parchment has been pre- 
served as a testimony to the early independence 
of the Forest Cantaps, the Magna Charter of 
Switzerland. This document reveals the exts- 
tence of unexplained antecedents by calling i 
a renewal of the old league—the ent Con- 
federatio. . . . Thus we have a federation 








of the Three Cantons, dated in 1291, and referring 
to earlier alliances; while populay sols 
down the subsequent Confederation of 1814 as 


the earliest, for ® purpose of making the whols 
history of Swiss independence arise out of the 
events attributed to that period. If this 
the way to the extinction of the story on 
which the Confederation is 
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held in fear were the Church, endeavouring to 
usurp the old prerogatives of the Empire in their 
fullness; sand the feudal barons, who were en- 
croaching on the imperial authority. Amon; 
the three the Swiss chose the chief who wold 
de least of a master. . », Two years before the 
end of tho 18th century [by the election of 
Albert, son of Rudolph, the Hapsburg family] 
. . . again got possession of the Empire, and ro- 
tained {t for ten years. It passed from them by 
the well-known murder of the Emperor Albert. 
‘The Swiss and that prince were ill-disposed to 
each other at the time of the occurrence, and in- 
deed the murder itself was perpetrated on Swiss 
ground; yet it had no connexion with the cause 
ofthe quarrel which was deepening between the 
House of Hapsburg und the Cantons. . . . There 
exist {n contemporary records no instances of 
wanton outrage and insolence on the Hapsburg 
side. It was the object of that power to obtain 
pores! ascendancy, not to indulge its represen- 
tives in lust or wanton insult... . There are 
plentfful. records of disputes in which the in- 
terests of the two powers were mixed up with 
those of particular persons. Some of these were 
trifiing and local, relating to the patronage of 
benefices, the boundaries of parishes, the use of 
meadows, the amount of toll duties, and the 
like; others related to larger questions, as to the 
commerce of the lake of the Four Cuntons, or the 
transit of goods across the Alps. But in these 
discussions the symptoms of violence, as is 
natural enough, appear rather on the side of the 
Swiss communities than on that of the aggran- 
dising imperial house. The Canton of Schwytz, 
indeed, appears to have obtained by acis of 
violence and rapucity the notoriety which made 
its name supreme among the Cantons... . We 
are now at a critical point, the outbreak of the 
long War of Swiss Independence, aud it would 
be pleasant if we had more distinct light than 
either history or record preserves of the immedi- 
ate motives which brought Austria to the point 
of invading the Cantons. .... The war was no 
doubt connected with the struggle for the Em- 
ire [between Frederic of Austria and Louis of 
varia —seo GerMANY: A. D, 1314-1347]; yet 
it is not clear how Frederic, even had he been 
victorious over the three Captons, could have 
gainod enough to repay him for so costly an ex- 
pedition. . . . We are simply told by one party 
‘among historical writers that his army was sent 
inst his rebellious subjects to reduce them to 
obedience, and by the other that it was sent to 
conquer for the House of Hapsburg the free 
Cantona. That a magnificent army did march 
against them, and that it was scattered and 
ruined by a small body of the Swiss at Bocmar: 
tea, on the 15th November, 1815, is an historical 
vent too clearly attested in all its grandeur to 
stand open to dispute. Aftcr the battle, the 
victorious: Cantons renewed their Confederation 
of $291, with some alterations appropriate to the 
change of conditions. The first bond or con- 
federation 





comes to us in Latia, the second ts in 
German, . ... Such was the base around which 
‘Gantots of the later Swiss Confederation 


‘the 
‘were gradually + ..’To this conclu- 
‘sion, we tave Yffowed 3 ‘ML. Rilliet without en- 
Sonnterting. Tell, or the triumvirate of 
ithe meadow of Rotli, and yet with no conscions- 
the of has been left out of 
‘sar “Eeording to the popular tradition, 
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the people of the Three Cantons were maddened 
by wanton outrages insolences on the part of 
the Austrian Dukes, until three bold leaders, 
Werner Stauffacher, Arnold of the Melkthal, 
and Walter Furst, assembled them in niane 
meetings on the little meadow of Gritii or.Hoti, 
in 1807, and bound them by oaths in a league 
agaiost Austria, which was the beginning of the 
Swiss Confederation. This story, and the fa- 
mous legend of William Tell, connected with it, 
are fading out of authentic history under the 
light which modern investigation bas brought to 
bear on it.—The Feige dl ‘ell and Riitli in 
burgh Reo., January. 1869). . 

‘Atso IN: O. Delepterre, Historical Difficultioe, 
—J. Heywood, The Establishment of Swiss Free- 
dom, and the Scandinavian Origin of the nd 
of William Tell (Royal Hist. Soe. Trans., 0. 5). 

11th Centuries. See BurGunvy. 

D. 1207-1401.—Extension of the domin- 
ions of the House of Savoy beyond Lake Gen- 
eva.— The city of Geneva surrounded. See 
Savoy: 11-157H Centuntga. 

A. D. 1332-1460.— The extension of the old 
Confederation, or “Old League of High Ger- 
many.”—The ‘Three Cantons increased to 
Eight.—"* All the original cantons were German 
in speech and feeling, and tbe formal style of 
their union was ‘the Old League of High Ger- 








many.’ But in strict graphical accuracy 
there was @ small Burgundian element in 
the Confed ion, if not from the beginning, at 





least from its agerandizement in the 13th and 
14th centuries. jat is to say, part of the terri- 
tory of the states which formed the old Confed- 
eration lay geographically within the kingdom of 
Burgundy, and a further part lay within the Les. 
ser Burgundy of the Dukes of Zthringen. But, by 
the time when the history of the Confederation 
begins, the kingdom of Burgundy was pretty 
well forgotten, and the small German-speaking 
territory which it took in at its extreme north- 
east corner may be looked on as practically Ger- 
man ground. .. . It is specially needful to bear 
in mind, first, that, till the last years of the 18th 
century, not even the germ of modern Switeer- 
land bad appeared on the map of Europe; sec- 
ondly, that the Confederation did not formally 
become an independent power till the 17th cen- 
tury; lastly, that, though the Swiss name had 
been in common use for ages, it did not become 
the formal style of the federation till the 
19th century. Nothing in the whole study of 
historical geography is more necessary than to 
root out the notion that there has always been a 
country of Switzerland, as there has always been 
a country of Germany, Gaul, or Italy. “And it 
is no less neeatal to root out the notion that 
the Swiss of the original cantons in any wa; 
represent the Helvetii of Cesar. The 

to be borne in mind are that the Swiss Confed- 
eration is ‘simply one of many German Leagues, 
which. was more lasting and became ‘more 
Gossly, united than other German Mie 
that it gradually split off from the mAh 
Kingdom — that in the course of this process," 
League and its members obtained a large body 


of Italian and Burgundian allies and subjects 
—lInstly, that these aliles and st! have in 
modern times been joined into one Federal body 
with the original German shes. 
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at the point of union of ghe three Imperial king- 
doms, parts of all of which were to become 
members of the Confederation in its later form. 
. . » The Confederation grew for a while by the 
admission of neighbouring lands and cities as 
members of a free German Confederation, own- 
fag Be superior but the Emperor First of all 
1892}, the city of Luzern joined the League. 
‘hen came the Imperial city of ZOrich i 1), 
which bud already begun to form a little domin- 
fon in the adjoming lands Then [1852] came 
the lund of Glarus and the town of Zug with its 
small territory And lastly came the great city 
of Bern [1853], which had already won a do- 
minion over a cousiderable body of detached and 
outlying allies and euler ‘hese confederate 
lands and towns formed the Eight Ancient Cap- 
tons = Their close alliance with each other 
helped the growth of each canton separately, as 
wellas that of the League asa whole Those 
cantons whose geographical position allowed 
them to do so, were thus able to extend their 
ower, in the form of various shades of domin 
ion and alliance, over the smaller lunds and 
towns im ther ueighbourhood ..  Zdrich, and 
yet more Bern, each formed, after the manner of 
an ancient Grech city, what in ancient Greece 
would have passed for anempire In the 15th 
century [1415-1460], large conquests were 
at the expense of the House of Austria, of which 
the earlier ones were made by direct Imperial 
sanction The Confederation, or some or other 
of ita members, had now extended its territory 
to the Rhine and the Lake of Constanz The 
lands thus won, Aargau, Thurgau, and some 
other districts, were held ss subject territories in 
the hands of some or other of the Confederate 
States . .. No new states were admitted to 
the rank of confederate cantons Before the 
next group of canums was admitted, the general 
state of the Confederation and its European po- 
sition had greatly changed It had ceased to be 
s purely German power. ‘Ine first extension 
beyond the original German lands and those 
Burgundio lands which were practically Ger- 
man began in the direction of Italy Cri had, 
by the annexation of Urseren, become the neigh- 
bour of the Duchy of Milan, aud in the middle 
of the 15th centuty, this canton acquired some 
rights fn the Val Levantina on the Iuilian side of 
the Alps This was the beginniug of the exten- 
sion of the Confederation on Italian ground. 
But far more important than this was the ad- 
yance of the Confederates over the Bu 
ane om ile z E. fh Eresian, 
160g srope, ch. 8, acct 
A.D, gts mere ter defeats at Sem- 
and Naefels.— ‘Seldom, ff ever, has 
witzerland seen a more eventful month than 
that of July, 1886, for in that month she fought 
‘and won the ever-memorable battle of Gempach, 
To set down all the petty detufls as to the causes 
which led to this en ment would be tedious 
indeed, It is sufficient to point out... that 
there is seldom much love lost between op 
sor and oppressed, and Austria and the Swiss 
Confederation bad for some time held that rels- 
tion to each other, A ten years’ peace had in- 
deed been concluded between the two posers, 
the interval 
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Lucerne levelled with the ground the Austrian 
fort Rothenburg, and entered into wlliances with 
Entlebuch and Sempach to overthrow the Aus- 
trian supremacy. ‘This was equal to a declara- 
tion of war, aud war was indeed imminent. 
Duke Leopold IIL, of Austria, was most anxious 
to bring the quarrel to an issue, and to chastise 
the insolent Swiss citizens and peasantry. . . . 
The nobles of Southern Germany rallied round 
the gallant swordsman, and made him their 
leader in the expeditions against the bourgeoisie 
and peasantry, And nosooner had the truce ex- 
pired (June, 1386), than they directed their first 
attack on the bold Confederation, . . . Leopold's 
plan was to make Lucerne the centre of his mili- 
‘tary operations, but in order to draw away atten- 
tion from his real object, be sent a division of 
5,000 men to Zurich to simulate an attack on 
that town Whilst the unsuspecting Confeder 
ates lay idle within the walls of Zurich, he 
gathered reinforcements from Burgundy, Swabia, 
and the Austro-LHelvetian Cantons, the total foroe 
being variously estimated at from 12,000 to 
24,000 men Ife marched his army {n the direc- 
tion of Lucerne, but by a round-about way, and 
seized upon Willisan, which he set on tire, {n- 
tending to punish Sempach ‘en passant’ for ber 
desertion But the Confederates getung knowl- 
edge of bis stratagem left Zurich to defend her- 
self, and struck straight across the country in 

ursuit of the enemy — Chmbing the heights of 
Rempech, . they encamped at Meycrsbolz, 
a ‘ood fringing ‘the hilltop ‘The Austrians 
leaving Sursee, for want of some more practica- 
ble road towards Sempach, made their way 
slowly and painfully along the path which leads 
from Sursce to the heights, and then turns sud- 
denly down upon Sempach Great was their 
surprise and consternation when at the junction 
of the Sursee and Ihltisrieden roads they came 
suddenly upon the Swiss force The Swiss 
‘ drew up in battle order, their force taking 
a kind of wedge shaped muss, the shorter edge 
foremost, und the bravest men occupying the 
front positions . The onset was fi role and 
the Austrian Hotspurs, each eager to outstrip 
his fellows iu the rave for honour, rushed on the 
Swiss, drove them back a little, and then tried to 
encompass them and crush them in their midst. 
... All the fortune of the battle seemed against 
the Swiss, for their short weapons could not 
reach a foe guarded by long lances But eud- 
denly the scene changed. ‘A good and piow 
man,’ says the old chronicler, decply mortified 
by the misfortune of his country, stepped for- 
ward from the ranks of the Swiss— Armold von 
Winkelried, Shouting to his comrades in arma, 
‘I will cut a road for you; take care of my wite 
and children!’ be dasbed on the enemy, and, 





bing hold of ag many spears.as his arms coul 
Seecoman he bore them to the ground with the 
whole weight of his body. His comrides rushed 


over his corpse, burst h the 
ppt tael i 
hand encounter. ... A 


gap made io 
ae Sandee 
aria mrets 

‘The Swiss lost 
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The truth of the tale, in fact, can neither be con- 
firmed nor denied, in the absence of any sufficient 
proof. But Winkelried is no myth, whatever 
may ‘be the ease with the other great Swiss hero, 
‘Tell. There is  prost that a family of the name 
of Winkelried lived at Unterwalden at the time 
of the battle. . . . The victory of Naefels [April, 
1888] forms a worthy pendant to that of Sempach 
. The Austrians, having srecovered their 
spirits after the terrible disaster,” invaded the 
larus valley in strong force, and met with 
another overthrow, losing 1,700 men‘ In 1889 
& seven years’ peace was arranged This 
peace was first prolonged for 20 years, and after- 
wards, in 1412, for 50 years "— Mrs, I, Hug and 
R Stead, The Story of Switzerland, ch 15 
A. D. 1396-1499.—The Grey Leagues,—Dem- 
ocratic Independence of Graubiinden (Grisons) 
achieved.—T heir Alliance with the Swiss Can- 
tons.—The Swabian War.—Practical separa- 
tion of the Confederacy from the Empire.— 
“Tt was precisely at this ep8ch [the later years 
of the 14th century] that the common people of 
Graublnden [or tlie Grisons] felt the necessit,” of 
standing for themselves alone agains. the world 
Threatened by the Habsburgs, susp‘eious of the 
Bee of Chur [see Tyron], ill governed by their 
decadent dynastic nobles, encouraged by the ex 
ample of the Forest Cautons, they begin to form 
leagues and alliances for mutual protection and 
the preservation of peace within the province 
Nearly a century was occupied 10 the origmation 
and consolidation of those three Leagues which 
turned what we now cull Graubtinden into an i. 
dependent democratic state The town of 
Chur, which had been steadily rising in power, 
together with the immediate vassals of the See, 
took the lead = They combined into an associa- 
tion, which assumed the name of the Gotteshaus 
bund; and of which the Engadine [the upper 
valley of the Inn] formed an important factor 
Next followed a league between the Abbot of 
Dissentis, the nobles of the Oberland the Com 
munes of that district, and its outlying depen 
dencies. This was called the Grey League — ac 
cording to popular tradition because the folk who 
swore it wore grey serge coats, but more prob 
ably because it was a League of Counts, Grifen, 
Grawen. The third league was formed after the 
final dispersion of the great inhentance of Vaz, 
which passed through the Counts of Toggenburg 
into the hands of females and their representa- 
tives, This took the name of Zehn Gericate, or 
Ten Jurisdictions, and embraced Davos, Belfort, 
Schanfigg, the Prattigau, and Maienfeld The 
date of the formation of the Gotteshausbund is 
uncertain, but its origin may be assigned to the 
Jest years of the 14th century [some writers date 
it idee), That of the Grey gue, or Graue 
Bund, or Obere Theil, as it is variously called, 
ia traditionally 1424 (It is worth mentioning 
that this League took precedence of the other 
‘two, and that the three were known as the cny 
Lea ee) That of the Zebn Gorichto 3 1488. 
In tan ese three Leagnes formed a triple alli- 
ance, defensive and offensive, protective and 
without prejudice to the Holy Ro- 
man of which they still considered them- 
® part, and without due reserva- 
tion of the ape acquired by inheritance or 
House of Austria within their 
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which made the individual members of its numer- 
ous Communes sovereigng by the right of equal 
voting, was peaceably effected .. . The cousti- 
tution of Graubinden after the formation of the 
Leagues, in theory and practise, . . . wasa pure 
democracy, based on manhood suffrage ... 
‘The first’ difficulties with which this new Re- 
public of its had to contend, arose from 
the neighbourhood of feudal and imperial 
Austria, The Princes of the House of Habsburg 
had acquired extensive properties and privileges 
in Graubinden . These points of contact be- 
came the source of frequent rubs, and gave the 
Austrians opportunities for interfering in the 
affairs of the Grey Leagues, A little war which 
broke out in the Lower Engadine in 1475, a war 
of raids and reprisals, made bad blood between 
the people of Tirol and their Grisons neighbours. 
Bot the real struggle of Graubinden with Aus- 
tria began in earnest, when the ues were 
drawn into the so called Swabian War (1496- 
1499) The Emperor Maximilian promoted an 
association of south German towns and nobles, 
in order to restore hix Imperial authority over 
the Swiss Cantons They resisted his encroach- 
mcnts, and formed a close alliance with the Gre 
Leagues Thut was the commencement of a 
which bound Graubtnden, us a separate political 
entity, to the Confederation, and which subsisted 
for several centuries Graubinden acted as an 
independent Republic, but was always ready to 
cooperate with the Swiss. Fighting side by 
side [im the Swabian War] with the men of Uri, 
Glarus, Zttrich, the Bandners learned the arts of 
warfare in the lower Rheinthal. Afterwards, in 
1499, they gained the decisive battle of this pro- 
longed struggle on their own ground and unss- 
sisted In a narrow gorge called Calven, just 
where the Minsterthal opens out into the Vintsch- 
gau above Glurns, 5,000 men of the Grey Leas 
defeated the whole chivalry and levies of Tirol. 
Many thousands of the foe (from 4,000 to 5,000 
is the mean estimate) were left dead upon’ the 
field " Maximilian hastened to the scene with a 
fresh army, but found only deserted villages, and 
was forced by famine to retreat ‘‘The victory ~ 
of Calven raised the Grisons to the same rank a8 
the Swiss, and secured their reputation in Eu- 
astighting men of the best quality. It also 
led to a formal! treaty with Austria, in which the 
points at issue between the two parties were care- 
fully defined.”—J. A Symonds, Hist. of Graw- 
bitnden (tn Strickland’s “* The Engadine,” pp, 20- 
88) — During the Swabian War, in 1400. the 
Swiss concluded a treaty with France, ‘‘ Willi- 
bald Pirkheimer, who was present with 400 
red-habited citizens of Nuremberg, has graphic- 
ally described every incident of this war. The 
imperial reinforcements arrived slowly and in 
separate bodies; the princes and nobles fighting 
in real earnest, the cities with little inclination. 
The Swiss were, consequently, able to defeat 
each single detachment before they could unite, 
and were in this manner Victorious in ten engage- 
ments” The Emperor, “dividing his forces, 
despatched the majority of his troops against 
Basle, under the Count von Furstenburg, whilet 
he advanced towserds Geneva, and Ppeocoe plea in 
crossing the lake when the news of Forsten! 
defeat and death, near Dornach, arrived, 
princes, little desirous of staking their honour 
against their low-born opponents, instantly re- 
turned home in great numbers, and the emperor 
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was therefore compelled to muke peace [1499]. 
The Swiss retained paseasion of the Thur; 
and of Basle, and Schaffhausen joined the confed- 
eration, which was not subject to the imperial 
chamber, and for the fature belonged merely in 
name to the empire, and fendually fell under the 
influence of France.”—W. Menzel, Hist of Ger- 
many, ch. 191 (0. 2). 

‘A. D, 1476-1477. —Defeat of Charles the 
Bold. See Buraunpy (Tae Frencu Dukepom): 
A. D. 1476-1477. 

A, D. 1481-1501.—Disi ments over the 
spoils of the war with Charles the Bold.— 
Threatened rupture. — The Convention of 
Stanz.— Enlargement of the Confederacy. — 
Its loose and precarious constitution.—"' In the 
war with Charles the Bold, Bern had gained 
greatly in extent on the west, while the immense 

ty taken in battle and the tributes laid on 
conquered cities seemed to the country cantons 
to be unfairly divided, for all were supposed to 
receive an equal share. The cities protested that 
it was no fair division of booty to give each one 
of the country states, who had altogcther fur 
nisbed 14.000 men for the war, av even share 
with Bern which had sent out 40,000. Auother 
bone of contention was the enlargement of the 
union. The cities had for » long time desired to 
bring the cantons of Freiburg and Solothurn into 
the . But these were municipal gov- 
ernments, and the Forest States, unwilling to add 
more to ‘the voting strength of the cities and 
thereby place themselves in the minority, refused 
again and again to admit these cantons. The 
situation daily grew more critical Schwyz, 
Uri, and Unterwalden made an agreement with 
Glarus to stand by each other in case of attack 
Luzern, Bern, and ZOrich made a compact of 
mutual citizenship, » form of agreement by 
which they sought to circumvent the oath they 
had taken in the League of Eight to enter into 
no new alliances Just at this point there was 
alleged to have been discovered a plot to destroy 
the city of Luzern by countrymen of Obwalden 
and Eptlibuch. The cities were thrown into a 
frenzy and peace was strained to the utmost. 
Threats and recriminations passed from side to 
side, but finally, almost hopeless effort 
toward reconciliation, a Diet was called to meet 
at Stanz on the 8th of December, 1481 The de- 
tails of this conference read like romance, so 
Sie was the transformation which took place 
in the feelings of the confederates, . . . Just as 
the Diet was about to break up in confusion 6 
compromise was effected, and an agreement was 
drawn up which is known ss the Convention of 















Stanz (Stanzerverkomniss). . . . As to the matter 
latest in contention, it was agreed that movable 
booty should be divided ing to the number 


of men sent into war, but new acquisitions of 
territory should be absred equally among the 
states participating. Thus the principle of state- 
rights was preserved and the ides of popular 
representation received ite first, and for 300 years 
almost its only recognition. In another agree: 
ment, made the same day, Freiburg and Solo- 
thurn were admitted to the on equal 
terms with the others. In 1501 confedera- 
tion was enlarged by the admission of Basel, 
which, on account of ite situation end im, 

tance, was @ most desirable acquisition, in 
the aame year the addition of lke 
Basel, a imperial city with outlying teri- 
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tories, still further strengthened the Union. The 
next, and for 285 years the last, addition to the 
inner membership of the alliance was Appenzell. 
. . . Connected with the confederacy’ there were, 
for varying periods and in different relationships, 
other territories and cities more or less under its 
control. One class consisted of the so-called 
Allied Districts (‘Zugewandte and, Verbindete 
Orte'), who wert attached to the Central body 
not as equal members, but es friends for mutual 
assistance. This form of alliance began almost 
with the formation of the league, an gedually 
extended till it included St, Gallen, Biel, Neu- 
chatel, the Bishopric of Basel (which territory 
By outside the city), the separate confederacies 
of Groubdinden and Valais, Geneva and several 
free imperial cities of Germany, at one time so 
distant as Strassburg. More closely attached to 
the confederation were the ‘Gemeine Vogteien,’ 
or subject territories [Aargau, Thurgau, etc }, 
whose goveruinent was administered by various 
members of the Icague in partnership. These 
lands had been obtained partly by purchase or 
forfeiture of Joans and partly by conquest . 
Before the middle of the 16th century nearly all 
the territory now included in Switzerlund was 
in some wuy connected with the confederation. 
Upon this ‘territorial basis of states, subject 
lands and allies, the fabric of government stood 
till the close of the 18th century It was a loose 
confederation, whose sole organ of common 
action was a Diet in which each state was en- 
titled toone vote. Almost the only thread 
that held the Swiss Confederation together was 
the possession of subject lands In these they 
were interested as partners in a business corpora- 
tion. . . . These common propertics were all 
that prevented complete rupture on several criti- 
al occasions "—J. M Vincent, State and Federal 
Gor't in Sweteerland, ch. 1 

A. D. 1§15.—Defeat by the French at Ma- 
rignano.—Treaties of perpetual alliance with 
Francis 1. See France: A. 1, 1515; and 1516- 
1518 

A.D. ret Geaera in civic relations with 
Berne and Freiburg. See Geneva. A D. 1504— 
1585 

A.D. 3519-1524-—Beginain of the Refor- 
mation at Zurich, under Zwingli. See Papacy: 
A. D 1519-1524 

A. D, 1528-1531.—The spreading of the Ref- 
ormation.—Adhesion of the Forest Cant 
to Romanism.—Differences between the Swis: 
Reformers and the German Protestants.—The 
Conference at Marburg.—Civil war among 
the Cantons.—Death of Zwingli.— From Zur- 
ich, “‘the reformed faith penetrated, but only 
grdually, into the northern fd eastern cantons, 

was reached in 1528, after a brilliant dis- 

utation held in that city. Basel and Schaff- 

usen followed in 1529, and then St. Gall, 
Appenzell, Graubiinden, and Solothurn, though 
some of them had serious struggles within them- 
selves and fell in only partly with the reforms, 
But in the Central or Osntons it wes that 
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strong dislike for the reforms which had abol- 
ished apc nuiea: Teallitery service under for- 
eign pay]s that standing source of income to the 
cantons, Lucerne, bought with French gold, 
straggled with Zurich for the lead So far was 
the opposition carried that the Catholic districts 
by 4 majority of votes insisted (at the Diet) on a 
measure for suppressing heresy in Zurich, whilst 
some, were for expelling that canton from the 
league. The Forest Cantons issued orders that 
Zwingli should be seized should he be fotnd 
within their territories; consequently he kept 
away from tho great convocation at Baden, 1526, 
.. . Wider and wider grew the chasm between 
the two religious parties, and Zwingli at length 
formed a ‘Christian League’ between the Swiss 
Protestants und some of the German cities and 
the Elector of Hesse. On the other hund, the 
‘Catholics entered into an alliance with Ferdinand 
of Austria, a determined enemy to tue reformed 
religion. At last the Protestant party wus ex 
asperated beyond bearing, and Zurich declared 
war on the Forest Cantons, Zwingli himself 
joining in the vicissitudes of the campaign His 
camp presented the ‘picture of a well organized, 
God fearing army of a truly Puntan stamp’ 
The encounter at Kappel, in June, 1529, bow- 
ever, took a peaceful turn, thanks to the media- 
tion of Landammann Aebli, of Glarus, greatly 
to the disgust of Zwingli, who prophettcally ex- 
claimed that some day the Catholics would be 
the stronger party, and then they would not 
show 80 much moderation All ill feeling, in 
deed, subsided when the two armies came within 
sight of each other The curious and toucling 
episode known as the ‘Kappeler Milchsuppe? 
took place here A band of jolly Catholics had 
got hold of a large bowl of milk, but lucking 
bread they placed it on the boundary hne be 
tween Zug and Zurich At once # group of 
Zurich men turned up with some loaves, and 
presently the whole party fell to eating the 
*Milchsuppe' right merrily A. peace was con- 
cluded on the 20th of Juue, 1529, by which the 
Austrian Lengue was dissolved, and freedom of 
worship granted to all. By his treatise, 
“De vera et falsd religione’ (1525), Zwimgli had, 
though unwillingly, thrown the gauntlet into 
the Wittenberg camp. The work was intended 
to be a scientific refutation of the Catholic doc- 
trine of transubstautiation, and a war of words 
arose. The contest was by cach disputant car- 
ried on ‘suo more;' by Luther with Ins usual 
authoritative and tempestuous vehemence, by 
Zwingli in his own cool reasoning, dignified, 
and courteous style and republican frankness 
tly there came a atrong desire for a union 
between the German Protestants, and the Swiss 
Reformers [called Sacramentarians by the Luth- 
erans],.... the impulse to it Being: glren by 
Charles V.'s ‘Protest’ against the testants. 
Landgrave Philip of Hease. the political leader 
of the German reformers, invited Luther and 
a li to mest at his castle of Marburg [1529], 
with view of reconciling the two sections. 
colloquium was attended by many 
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peg sere y, and all the chief leaders 
the , and might have done eat 
ga, but came to through the obsti 
of as is well known, or rather throu; 
hie to approve of no man’s views 
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on @ literal interpretation of the 
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words ‘This is my body,’ whilst Zwingli saw in 
them ouly a metaphorical or symbolical signifi- 
cation ... To return for a moment Ww home 
politics The peace of 1529 was a short-lived 
one. Zwingli, anxious only to spread the re 
formed ‘faith over the whole republic, did not 
realize clearly the hatred of the Forest district 
against the new creed. . . . War was imminent, 
and was indeed eagerly desired on both sides. 
Bern, finding that war was likely to be injurious 
to her private ends, insisted on @ stoppage of 
mercantile traffic between the opposing districts, 
but Zwingli scorned to use such a means to 
hunger the enemy and ao bring them to submit. 
However Zurich was outvoted in the Christian 
League (May 16th), and the Forest was excluded 
from the markets of that city and Bern, The 
rest may be easily guessed. On Zurich was 
turned all the fury of the famished Forest men, 
and they sent a challenge in October, 1581. A 
second time the hostile armies met at Kappel, 
but the positions were reversed, Zurich was 
unprepared to meet a foe four times as numerous 
as her own, and Bern hesitated to come to her 
aid Iowever Goldlin, the captain of the little 
force, recklessly engaged with the opposing 
army, whether from treachery or incapacity is 
not Known, but he was certainly opposed to the 
reformed faith _Zwingli had taken leave of his 
friend Bullinger, as though foreseeing Lis own 
death in the coming struggle, and had joined the 
Zunch foree He was with the chief banner, 
and, with some 500 of his overmatched com- 
rades, fell in the thickest of the battle. . . . But 
the reformation was far too deeply rooted to be 
thus destroyed Bullinger, the friend of Zwingli, 
and, later on, of Calvin, worthily succeeded to 
the headship of the Zurich reformers "— Mrs L. 
Hug and Rt Stead, Swtteerland, ch 22. 

Aso ix. J H Merle d’ Aubigne, Hist. of the 
Reformation in the 16th century, dk 11 and 15-16 
(r 8-4) —L, von Ranke, Hist of the Reformation 
tn Germany, bk 6, ch. 2-4 (0, 3) 

A.D. 1531-1648.— Religious divisions and 
cohflicts.—Annexations of territory.— Peace 
with the Duke of Savoy.— The coming of 
Protestant refugees.— Industnal 38,— 
Peace.—"‘A peace at Dennikon in 153] marks 
the acknowledgement of the principle of each 
Cunton’s independence... . The Confederacy 
was now fatally divided There is, perhaps, no 
other instance of a State so deeply and so per- 
manently sundered by the Reformation, er 
governments adopted or rejected the reformed 
Feligion for their dominions as a whole; the Con- 
federacy, by its constitution, was constrained to 
allow each Canton to determine its religion for 
itself; and the presence of Catholic and Reformed 
Btates side by side, each clinging with obstinacy 
to the religion of their choice, became the origin 
of jealousies and wars which have threatened 
more than once to rend asunder the ties of union, 
Next to the endless but uninteresting theme of 
religious differences comes the history of the an- 
nexations” by which the Confederacy extended 
ita limits ‘In the direction of the Jura was a 
svuntry divided between many governments, 
which the princes of Savoy, the spebur of 
the West, had once effectually ruled, but which 
bad become morselled among many claimants 
during s century and a half of weakness, an@ 
which Duke Charles IIT. of Savoy was now seok- 
ing to reconcile to his authority. va was 
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the chief city of these parts... . Factions in 
favour of or against (the rule of the Duke of 





Bavoy] ._. divided the city {gee Geneva: A D. 
1504-1535]. The alliance of Bern aud Frey burg 
was at Jenyth sought for; and the conclusion o| 


a treaty ot co-citizenskip in 1526 opeued at once 
the prospect of a collision between the House of 
Savoy and the Confederacy, That collision was 
not long delayed In 1536, after repeated ucts 
of provocation by Charles II], 7000 men of 
Bern appeared within Geneva | To reach the 
city they had traversed the Pays de Vand, after 
eniering it they passed onwards to the provinces 
of Gex and Chablais. All that they traversed 
they anneaed. Even the city which they had 
entered they would have ruled, had not some 
sparks of honour and the entreaties of its inhub- 
itants restrained them from the unnihilation of 
the liberties which they had been called on to 
defend The men of Frey burg and of the Valais 
at the same time made humbler conquests from 
Savoy Later, the strong fortress of Chillon, 
and the rich bishopric of Lausanne, were seized 
upon by Bern. A wide extent of territory was 
thus added iy the Confederacy, and again @ con- 
siderable population speaking the French tongue 
‘was brought nnder the dominion of the Teutonic 
Cantons These acquisitions were extended, in 
1555, by the cession of the county of Gruyére, 
through the embarrassments of its last impover- 
ished Count They were diminished, however, 
by the loss of Gex and Chablais in 1564 The 
jealousy of many of the cantons at the good for- 
tune of their confederates, and the reviving 
power of the House of Savoy, had made the con- 
quests insecure. Emmanuel Philibert, the hero 
of St Quentin, the ally of the great sovereigns 
of France and Spain, asked back his provinces, 
and prudence counselled the surrender of the 
two, in order to obtain & confirmation of the pos- 
session of the rest [see Savoy AND PrepMONT: 
A. D. 1559-1580]. The southern side of the 
Lake Leman, which had thus been momentarily 
held, and which nature seemed to have intended 
to belong to the Confederacy, was thus aban- 
doned. ¢ frontiers, however, which were now 
secured became permanent ones, The Dukes of 
Savoy had transferred much of their ambition, 
with their capital, beyond the Alps; and the 
Confederates remained secure in their remaining 
possessions, The Confederacy might now have 
added further to its power by admitting new 
members to its League... . Constance. . . 
had urged ite own incorporation. The religious 
tendencies of its inhabitants, however, had made 
it suspected; and it was allowed to full, in 1548, 
‘without hopeiot recovery, under the dominion of 
Austria. eva... was pleading loudly for 
admission The jealousy of Bern, and later the 
hostility of the Catholic Cantons to the faith of 
which the city had become the centre, reft 
the request. She remained a mere ally, with 
even her independence not always un; clogly 
defended against the assaults of her 
Religious zeal indeed was fatal during this cen- 
tury to political sagaclty. Under its influence 
the alliance with the city of Mulbausen, 
which had endured for more than # hundred 
Pecks was thrown off in 1687; the overtures of 
burg for alliance were rejected; the pro- 
Posals of the Grisons Leagues were 
opportunities of the Confederates were thus 
neglected, while those of their neighbours be- 








came proportionately increased. . . . The prog- 
fess that fs to be traced during the 16th centary 
is such as was due to the times ratker than to 
the people. The cessation of foreign wars and 
the fewer inducements for mercenary service gave 
leisure for the artsof pecce; and agriculture and 
trade resumed their progress. Already Switzer- 
Jand began to be gought by refugees from Eng- 
Jand, France, and Italy. “The arte of weaving 
and of dyeing were introduced, and the manu- 
facture of watches began at Geneva. . . . War, 
which had been almost abandoned except in the 
service of others, comes little into the annals of 
the Confederation as a State . . . As another 
century advances, there is strife ut the very gates 
of the Confederation . . . But the Confederacy 
itself was never driven into war.”—C, F, Joha- 
stone, Htatorical Abstracts, ch, 7. 

Aiso in: H. Zschohhe, Hest. of Switeerland, 
ch, 88-41 

‘A. D. 1536-1564. — Calvin's Ecclesiastical 
State at Geneva. See Geneva: A. D. 1636- 
1564. 
A. D. 1579-1630.—The Catholic revival and 
rally, ~The Borromean or Golden League.— 
*Pre-eminent amongst those who worked for the 
Catholic revival was the famous Carlo Borromeo, 
Archbishop of Milan and nephew of Pius 1V. 
He lived the life of a sunt, aud iv due time was 
canonized To his see belonged the Swiss bail- 
linges in the Ticino and Valtellinn — Indefati- 
gable in his labours, constantly visiting every part 
of his diocese, toiling up tothe Alpine huts, he 
gathered the scattered flocks into the Papal fold, 
whether by milduess or by force... For the 
spread of Catholic doctrines he hit upon three 
different means. He called into being the Colle- 

jum Uclveticum in 1579 at Milan, where the 

wiss priests were educated free He sent the 
Jesuits into the country, und placed a nuncio st 
Lucerne, in 1580 in 1586 was signed, between 
the seven Catholic cantons, the Borromean or 
Golden League, directed against the reformers, 
and in the following year a coalition was, by the 
same cantons, excepting Solothurn, entered into 
with Philip of Spain and with Savoy. The 
Jesuits settled Lbemselves in Lucerne and Frei- 
burg, and soon guined influence amongst the 
rich and the educated, whilst the Capuchins, 
who fixed themselves at Altorf, Stanz, Appen- 
zeli, and elsewhere, won the hearts of the masses 
by ete lowliness and devotion. In this way 
did Rome seek to regain her influence over the 
Swiss Peoples, ‘and the effect of her policy was 
soon felt in the semi-Protestant and subject 
lands. . . . In the Valais, the Protestant party. 
though strong, was quite swopk out by 
Jesuits, before 1630,”— Mrs, L. Hug and R. 
Btead, Switzerland, ch, 25. * 

A. D. 1620-1626.—The Valtelline revolt and 
war with the Grisons. Gee France: A. D. 














1624-1626. 
A.D. 1648.— The Peace of Westphalia,— 
inds aad 
from the mpire. See GHRMANY: 
A.D. 1648, 
A, D. 1652-1789.—The Peasant Revolt and 
of Vi —The of Aarau. 
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many of the tyrannies which had descended to 
them from the old days of serfdom. They felt 
the painful contrast between their lot and that of 
the three old cantons, where every peasant voted 
for bis own magistrates and his own laws, and 
hel; to decide the taxes and contributions 
which he should pay. . . . Now that their lib- 
erty had been proclaimed af Westphalia, they 
were inspired with the idea of trying to make it 
areality§ . They rose on the occasion of the 
reduction of the value of their copper coinage. 
. . Opposition began among the Enulibuchers 
of Lucerne, a tall and sturdy race, that hved in 
the long, fertile valley on the banks of the 
Emmen. . . . Their spirit was soon quenched, 
however, by the threats of Zurich aud Berne, 
but though they yielded for the moment, their 
example had spread, and there were popular ris- 
ings, excited in the lurge cauton of Berne by the 
same causes, which were not s0 easily checked 
There was a second revolt in Lucerne, which 
was intended to be nothing less than a league of 
all the lower classes throughout the ten eantons 
The pensauts of Lucerne, Berae, Basel, Solo 
thurn, and the territory of Aargau, all joined 
in this and held an assembly at Sumiswald, in 
‘April 1658, where they chose Nicholas Leuen 
berger us their chief, and proclaimed ther pur 
pose of making themselves free as the Small 
Cantons, To this union, unfortunately, they 
Drought neither strength of purpcse nor wisdom 
‘Meanwhile the cities were not Wie Zurich, 

the capital, gave the order fur the whole confed 
eracy to arm. in May 1653 The struggle was 
short and decisive For a few weeks Leuen 
berger's soldiers robbed und murdered where 
they conid, and made feeble and futile attempts 
upon the small cities of Aargau ‘Towards the 
end of May he met, near Herzogenbuchsee, the 
Bernese troops. . . . A desperate fight ensued, 
‘put the insurgents were soon overpowered . . . 
This battle euded the insurrection” Leuen- 
berger was beheaded. ‘‘ No sooner was this re- 
volt of the peasants over than the smouldering 
fires of religious hatred, zealously fanned by the 
clergy on both sides, broke out again. Sev 
oral families of Arth, in Schwyz had been obliged 
by the Catholics to abjure their faith, or fly from 
thelr homes" Zurich took up their cause, and 
“@ general war broke out. . . Berne first de 
spatched troops to protect her own frontier, and 
en sent 40 banners to the help of Zunch” The 
Bernese troops were so carcless that they allowed 
themselves to be surprised (January 14, 1656) 
Dy 4,000 Lucerners, in the territory of Villmer- 
gen, and were ruinously defeated, losing 800 men 
and eleven guns. ‘‘ Soon afterwards a peace was 
concluded, where everything stood much as it 
had stapd’ at the beginning of this war, which 
had lasted only nine weeks. . . . A second insur- 
fection, on a smaller scale than us peers: re: 
volt, took place in St. Gail in the ‘years of 
16th gent The Swiss, free in thy eyes of 
outside world, were, as we have ly seen, 
a in nearly all the cantons, and auch was 
ition tu tho country of Toggenburg. 
part of the rights over these 

sold to the abbot of St. Gall in 
1700, the abbey of St. Gall was 
tus ‘aa sovereign 
uestioning all the com- 
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‘become so used to name as not to rebel 
against the hardness of the condition. Even at 
the time when he became abbot, there was very, 
little, either of right or privilege, remaining to 
these poor people... . When, in 1701, Abbot 
Leodegar ordered them to build und keep open, 
at their owp expense, a new road through the 
Hummelwald, crushed as they had been, they 
peng After nek fruitless pempaaieatee aod 
a took up arms, supported by the 
Erpcestant cantons and attacked by the Cath- 
olics, with aid contributed by the nuncio of the 
pope, himself. ‘‘The contest was practically 
ended on the 25th of July, 1712, by a decisive 
victory by the Protestants on the’ battle field 
of Villmergen, where they had been beaten by 
the Lucerne men 56 years before. The bat 
lasted four hours, and 2,000 Catholics were slain 
In the month of August, a general peace 
was concluded at Aarau, to the great advantage 
of the conquerors, The five Catholic cantons 
were obliged to yield their rights over Baden 
and Bapperswy) and to associate Berne with 
themselves in the sovereignty over Thurgau and 
the Rheinfeld. By this provision the two reli- 
ions became equalized in those provinces . . . 
‘he Toggenburgers came once more under the 
jurisdiction of an abbot of St Gall, but with 
improved rights and Privileges, and under the 
powerful protection of Zurich and Berne The 
Cathohe cantons were long in recovering from 
the expenses of this war. . During 86 years 
from the peace of Aarau, the Swiss were en} 
w neither foreign nor civil war, and the disturb- 
ances which agitated the different cantons from 
time to time were confined to 4 limited stage. 
But real peace and union were as far off as ever. 
Religious differences, plots, intrigues, and re- 
volts, kept people of the same canton and vil- 
lage apart, until the building which their fore- 
fathers had raised in the early days of the 
republic was gradually weakened and ready to 
fall, like a house of cards, at the first blow from 
France "—H. D 8S Mackenzie, Switeerland, ch. 


‘Atso x H Zschokke, Hist, of Switeerland, 
ch, 42-56 


A. D. 1792-1798.—The ferment of the French 
Revolution.— Invasion and subjugation by the 
French.— Robbing of the treasure of Berne.— 
Formation of the Helvetic Republic.—‘‘ The 
world rang with arms and cries of war, with 
revolutions, battles and defeats. The French 
promised fraternity and assistance to every peo- 

le who wished to make themselves free. . . . 

‘heir arms advanced victorious through Savoy 
and the Netherlands and over the Rhine, Nearer 
and nearer drew the aaneer around the country 
of the Alpine people But the government of 
the Confederate states showed no foresight in 
view of the danger. They Keray e themselves 
safe behind the shield of their innocence and 
their neutrality between the contending parties, 
‘They had no arms and prepared none; they had 
no strength and did not draw closer the bands of 
their everlasting com) Each canton, imity 
and in ailonco, cared for its own safety, but li 
for that of the others. . . . All kinds of \- 
lets stirred up the people. At Lausanne, Vere " 
Rolle and other places, fiery young men, in nolay 
sspemnilegss drank succese to the arms bf eman- 
cipatad Although public order was n0- 
wi disturbed by such proceedings, the gov- 
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ernment of Berne thoughy it necessary tu put a 
atop to them by severe measures and to compel 
. silence by wholesome fear. They sent plenipo- 
tentiariea supported by an armed force. The 
ailty and even the innocent were punished 
Store fied This silenced Vaud, but did not quell 
her indignation The fugitives breathed ven- 
geance Tn foreign countries dwelt sadly 
many of those who, at various times, had been 
bunished from the Confederacy because they had, 
by word or deed. too boldly or importunately 
defended the rights and freedom of their fellow 
citizeas Several of these addressed the chicfx 
of the French republic « Such addresses 
pleased the chiefs of France They thought in 
their hearts that Switzerland would be an excel- 
lent bulwark for France, and a desirable gate, 
through which the way would be always open 
to Italy and Germany ~ They also knew of and 
longed for the treasures of the Swiss cities And 
they endeavored to find cause of quarrel with the 
magistrates of the Confederates . . . Shortly 
afterwards, came the great general Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and marched through Savoy into 
Italy against the forces of the emperor. Tn 
a very few months, though in many battles, 
Buonaparte vanquished the whole power of Aus 
tria, conquered and terrified Italy from one end 
to the other, took the whole of Lombardy and 
compelled the emperor to make peace. He made 
Lombardy a republic, called the Cisalpine. 
‘When the subjects of Grisons in Valtelina 
Chiavenna and Bormio saw this, they preferred 
to be citizens of the neighboring Cisalpine repub- 
lic, rather than poor subjects of Grisons For 
their many grievances and complaints were 
rarely listened to But Buonaparte said to Gri- 
sons: ‘If you will give freedom and equal rights 
to these people. they may be your fellow-citizens, 
and still remain with yon 1 give you time; de- 
cide and send word to me at Milan’. . When 
the last period for decision had passed, Buona- 
parte became indignant and impatient, and united 
‘altelina, Chiaveuns and Bormio to the Cisalpine 
republic (22d Oct , 1797) . . . So the old limite 
of Switzerland were unjustly contracted; four 
weeks afterwards also, that part of the bishopric 
of Bale which had hitherto been respected on ac- 
count of its alliance with the Swiss, was added to 
France. Thereat great fear fell on the Confeder- 
ates, Then the rumor spread that a French 
army was approaching the frontiers of Switzer- 
mand to protect the people of Vaud. They had 
called for the intervention of France fn virtue of 
ancient treaties. But report said that the French 
intended to overthrow the Confederate authori- 
ties and to make themselves masters of the coun- 
try .. Almost the whole Costederser mes in 
‘a state of confusion and dissolution. gov- 
ernments of the cantons, powerless, distrustful 
and divided, acted each for itself, without con- 
cert... Inthe mcan while a large army of 
French advanced. Under their rals Brave 





and Behauenberg they entered the territory of 
the Confederates, and Vaud, ig foreign 
rotection, declared herself lent of Berne. 


‘hen the governments of Switzerland felt that 
they could no longer maintsin their former do- 
minion. Lucerne and Schsuffhausen declared 
their subjects free and united to themselves. 
Zurich rel of Stefa, and prom- 
ised to ameliorate her constitution to the advan- 
tage of the people. . . . Even Freiburg now felt 
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that the change must come for which Chenaur 
hhad bled. And the council of Berne received 
into their number 52 representatives of the coun- 
try and said: ‘Let us hold together in the com- 
mon danger.’ All these reforms and revolutions 
were the work of four weeks; all too late. Berne, 
indeed, with Freiburg and Solothurn, op; 
her troops to the advancing French army. Cour- 
age was not wanting; but discipline, skill ia 
arms and experienced officers. . . . On the ve 
first day of the war 2d March, 1798), the enemy's 
light troops tonk Prelburg and Solothurn, and 
on the fourth (Sth March), Berne itself... . 
France now authoritatively decided the future 
fate of Switzerland and said: ‘The Coufeder 
is uo more. Henceforward the whole of Switzer- 
land shall form a free state, oue and indivisible, 
under the name of the Helvetian republic, All 
the inhabitants, in country as well as city, shall 
have equal rights of citizenship. ‘The citizens 
in general assembly shall choose their magis- 
trates, officers, judges and legislative council; 
the legislative council shall elect the general 
government; the government shall appoint the 
cantonal prefe and officers’ The whole Swise 
territory was divided into 18 cantons of about 
equal size For this purpose the district of 
Berne was parcelled into the cantons of Vaud, 
Oberland, Berne aud Aragau, several small can- 
tons were united in one, as Uri, Schwyz, Unter- 
walden and Zug in the canton of Waldstatten; 
St Gallen district, Rheinthal and Appenzell in 
the canton of Santis, several countries subject 
to the Confederacy, as Buden, Thurgau, Lugano 
and Bellinzona, formed new cantons. ‘alais 
was also added as one; Grisons was invited to 
join, but Geneva, Muhlhausen and other districts 
formerly parts of Switzerland, were separated 
from her and incorporated with France So de- 
creed the foreign conquerors They levied hea 
war-taxes und contributions. They carried of 
the tons of gold which Berne, Zurich and other 
cities had accumulated in their treasure-chambers 
during their domini . ». But the mountain- 
eers of Uri, Nidwalden, Schwyz and Glarus, 
iginal confederates in liberty, said: ‘In battle 
in blood, our fathers won the glorious jewel 
of our independence, we will not lose it but in 
battle and in blood.” . . Then Bey fought 
valiantly near Wollrau and on the Schindellegi, 
but unsuccessfully... . But Aloys Reding re- 
assembled his troops on the Rothenthurm, near 
the Morgarten field of victory. There a Jong 
and bloody battle took place... . Thrice di 
the French troops renew the combat: thrice were 
they defeated and driven back to A¢ in Fae 
It was the second of May. Nearlysi,000 of 
enemy lay slain upon that glorious field, Glo- 
riously fought the Wal ten on the next 
day near Arth. But the strength of the heroes 
bled away in their very victories, They made a 
feat and, with sorrow in their hearts, 
the Helvetian republic. Thus ended the old 
Bond of the Confederates, Four hundred and 
ninety years had it lasted; in Aeveniy fone days 
it was ved." H. Zechokke, Fistory o 
Switzerland, ch. 87 and 00.—“ A system eae 


thal practised in ea % in foroe 
, wae 
the cxntonal suinet the 
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SWITZERLAND, 1792-1798. Napoleon's SWITZERLAND, 1803-1848. 
divisible, was proclaimed at Aarau. It conferred the Valais, and Neuchatel.—The Fed- 
an equality of political rights upon all natives of | eral Pact of 1815.—The Sonderbund and Civil 





Switzerland, and substituted for the ancient, va- 
rieties of cantonal sovereignty a single national 

overnment, composed, like that of France, of 

rectory and two Couftcils of Legisluture. The 
towns and districts which had been hitherto ex- 
cluded from @ share in goverament welcomed a 
change which seemed to place them on a level 
with their former superiors the mountain-can- 
tons fought with traditional heroism in defence 
of the liberties which they had inherited from 
their fathers, but they were compelled, one after 
another, to submit to the overwhelming force of 
France, and to accept the new constitution Yet, 
even now, when peace seemed to have been re- 
stored, and the whole purpose of France attained, 
the tyranny and violence of the invaders ex- 
hausted the endurance of a spirited people. The 
magistrates of the Republic were expelled from 
office at the word of a French Commission, bos 
tages were seized, ut length an oath of all 
to the new order was required as a condi 
the evacuation of Switzerland by the French 
army It was refused by the mountaineers of 
Unterwalden, and a handful of peasants met the 
French army at the village of Stan, on the east 
ern shore of the Lake of Lucerne (sept 8) There 
for three days they fought with unyielding cour- 
age Their resistance inflamed the French to a 
cruel vengeance slaughtered families and burn 
ing villages renewed, in this so culled crusade of 
liberty, the savagery of ancient war”—C A 
Fyffe. [fat of Modern Europe, 0 1, ch 4— 
“Geneva at the same time [1798] fell a prey to 
the nmbition of the all engrossiag Repubhe 
"This celebrated city had long been an object of 
their desire, and the divisions by which it was 
now distracted afforded a favourable opportunity 
for accomplisting the object The democratic 
party loudly demanded a unton with that power, 
and s comniission was appointed by the Senate 
to report upon the subje Their report, how 
ever, was unfavourable; upon which General 
Gerard, who commanded a sinall corps in the 
neighbourhood, took possession of the towa, and 
the Senate, with the bayonet at their throats, 
formally agreed to a union with the conquering 
Republic Sir A Alison, Hist of Hurope, 1780" 
1815, oh 25 (n. 6) 

Atsotn A. Thiers, ist of the Fr. Rev. (Am 
ed), 0.4, pp 248-252 — Mallet du Pan, Memorrs 
and Cor , 0, 2, ch, 13-14. 

A.D. 1797 —Bonaparte’s dismemberment 
of the Graubiinden. France. A. 1) 1797 
(Mav—OcToBen) 

A. D. 1798-1799.—Battlefield of the second 
Coalition against France. Sco France. A. D. 
1798-1799 (A vaustT—Arnit). 

A.D. 1799. (Augus — December). — Cam- 

of the Fren: inst the Russians.— 
in the city.— 
ce A. D. 171 











ARTE Deir’ pegs, oe 
b—I "3 
Bt Bernard. France: A. D. 1800- 
1901 (May—Faarvany). 

A ited and en- 


D. 1802.—Revolution instigat 
foccad hy Bonaparte. See Francx: A.D. 1801- 


A. D, 1803-1848.—Napoleon's Act of Medi- 
and Ni 
_ regained and leutrality 





War.—The Federal Constitution of 1848.— 
“Bonaparte summoned deputies of both parties 
to Paris, and after long consultation with them 
he gave to Switzerland, on the 2d February 
1803, a new Constitution termed the Act of 
Mediation. Old names were restored, and in 
some cases what had been subject lands were in- 
corporated in the League, which now consisted 
of 19 Cantons, each having a separate Constitu- 
tion The additional six were: St. Gallen, the 
Grisons, Aargau, Thurgau, Ticino, and Vaud. 
This was the fifth phase of the Confederation. 
A Dict was created, there being one deputy to 
each Canton, but still with limited powers, for 
he could ony vote according to his instructions, 
The 19 deputies had, however, between them 25 
votes, because every deputy who represented a 
Canton with more than 100,000 inhabitants pos- 
sessed two votes, and there were six of these 
Cuntons The Diet met once a year in June, by 
turns at Ztrich, Bern, Luzern, Freiburg, Solo- 
thurn, and Basel, the Cantoms of which these 
were the capitals becoming successively directing 
Cantons hree were Catholic and three Prot- 
estant The head of the directing Canton for 
the ume being was Landammann of Switzer- 
land and President of the Diet The Act of 
Mediation was not acceptable to all parties, 
and before Switzerland could become entirely 
independent there was to be one more for- 
cign intervention, The fall of the Emperor 
Napoleon brought with it the destruction of his 
work in that country, the neutrahty and inde- 
pendence of which were recognized by the Con- 
gress of Vienna [see Vrenna. Congress OF], 
though upon condition of the maintenance fa 
the Confederation of the new Cantons, and in 
114 the Valais (a Republic allied to the Confed- 
eration from the Middle Ages till 1798), Neucha- 
tel (which, from being subject to the King of 
Prussia, had been bestowed by Napoleon upon 
Marsbal Berthier), and Geneva (which bad been 
annexed to France under the Directory in 1798, 
but was now independent and rendered more 
compact by the addition of some territory be- 
longing to France and Savoy) were added to the 
existing Cantons. Finally, the perpetual neu- 
trality of Switzerland aud the inviolability of 
her territory were guaranteed by Austria, Great 
Britain, Fortagal. Prussia, apd Russia, in an 
Act signed at Paris on the 20th November 1815. 
Neuchatel, however, only really gained its inde- 
pendence in 1857, when it ponds to be « Prus- 
sian Principality. The Confederation now con- 
sisted of 22 Cantons, and a Federal Pact, drawn 
up at ZOrich by the Diet in 1815, and acce 
by the Congress of Vienna, took the place of the 
Act of Mediation, and remained in force till 1848. 
It was in some respects a return to the state of 
ings peeves to the French Revolution, and 
to the Cantons s large portion of their 
former sovereignty. . . . Then came an epoch 
of agitation and discord. The Confederation 
suffered from a fundamental vice, i e. the 
oyetiomnas uf the central authority, The 
‘tons had become too independent, and gave 
to their deputies instructions differing wiiely 
from each other, The fall of the Bourbons 
1880 had its echo in Switzerland, the patricians 
of Bern and the aristocratic class in otber Can- 
tons Jost the ascendency which they had grad- 
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SWITZERLAND, 1848-1890. 


and after. 


ually recovered since the, beginning of the cen- 
tury, and the power of the people was greatly 
, increased. In several months 12 Cantons, amon; 
which were Luzern and Freiburg, modified their 
Constitutions in a democratic sense, some peace- 
ably, others by revolution. . Between 1830 
and 1847 there were in all 27 revisions of can- 
tonal Constitutions To political disputes re- 
ligious troubles were added In Aargau the 
Constitution of 1831, whereby the Grand Coun- 
cil was made to consist of 200 members, half 
bemg Protestants and half Catholics, was revised 
im 1840, and by the new Constitution the mem- 
bers were no longer to be chosen with any refer 
ence to creed, but upon the basis of wide popular 
representation, thus giving a numerical advan- 
tage to the Protestants Discontent arose among 
the Catholics, and eventually some 2,000 peas- 
ants of that faith took up arms, but were beaten 
by Protestants of Aargau at Villmergen in Jan- 
uary 1841, and the consequence was the suppres- 
sion of the eight convents in that Canton, and 
the confiscation of their most valuable property 
. .. A first result of the suppression of these 
convents was the fall of the Liberal rovernment 
of Luzern, and the advent to power of the chiefs 
of the Ultramontane party in that Canton. Two 
years later the new government convoked dele- 
tes of the Catholic Cantons at Rothen, near 
juzern, and there in secret conferences, and 
under the pretext that religion was in danger, 
the bases of a separate League or Sonderbund 
were laid, embracing the four Forest Cantons, 
Zag, and Freiburg. Subsequently the Valais 
joined the League, which was clearly a violation 
not only of the letter but also of the spirit of the 
Federal Pact. In 1844 the Grand Council of Lu- 
zern voted in favour of the Jesuits’ appeal to be 
entrusted with the direction of superior public 
education, and this Jed to hostilities between the 
Liberal and Ultramontane parties. Bands of 
volunteers attacked Luzern and were defeated, 
the expulsion of the Jesuits became a burning 
question, and finally, when ‘the ordinary Diet 
assembled at Bern in July 1847, the Sonderbund 
Cantons declared their intention of persevering in 
their separate alliance until the other Cantona 
had decreed the re-establishment of the Aargau 
convents, abandoned the question of the Jesuits, 
and renounced all modifications of the Pact. 
These conditions could evidently not be ac- 
cepted... . On the 4th November 1847, after 
the deputies of the Sonderbund had left the Diet, 
this League was declared to be dissolved, and 
hostilities broke out between the two contendin; 
parties, A short and decisive campaign of 
days ensued, Freiburg was taken by the Federal 
troops, under General Dufour, later Luzern 
pened Js peasy, the small Cantons and the 
‘alais capitulated and the 
end... . As soon as the Sonderbund was dis- 
solved, it became necessary to proceed to the 
revision of the Federal Pact.”- ir F. O. Adams 
and C. D, Cunningham, The Swiss Confederation, 


oh, 1. 
of the Valais to 





A. D. 1810.— Annexation 
France. See Franog: A. D. 1810 (Fesrvany 
~ AD 1817 —- Accession tothe Holy Alliance, 
. D, 1817.—, 
Bee Hoty Atizanae em 
A.D. shgs.—Bitncational reforma. See Env- 
carion, pens: Evsorgax CounTaima — 
SwitzeRLamp, 





A. D. 1848-1890.—The existing Federal 
Constitution.—On the conclusion of the Sonder- 
bund Secession and War, the task of aiawing yy 
a Constitution for the Confederacy was con! faced 
to a committee of fourteen members, and the 
work was finished on ‘the 8th of April, 1848 
“The project was submitted to the Cantons, and 
accepted at once dy thirteen and a bulf, others 
jomed siaing the summer, and the new Consti- 
tution was ually promulgated with the assent 
of all on the 12th September. Hence arose 
tho seventh and last phase of the Confederation, 
by the adoption of a Federal Constitution for 
the whole of Switzerland, being the first which 
was entirely the work of Swiss, without any 
foreign influence, although its authors had 
studied that of the United States .. . It was 
natural that, as in process of time commerce and 
industry were developed, and as the differences 
between the legislation of the various Cantons 
became more apparent, a revision of the first 
really Swiss Constitution should be found neces- 
sary. This was proposed both in 1871 and 1872, 
but the partisans of a further centralizatic 
though successtul in the Chambers, were de- 
feated upon an appeal to the popular vote on 
the 12th May 1872, by a majority of between 
five and six thousand, and by thitteen Cantons 
to nine The question was, however, by no 
meaps settled, aud in 1974 a new project of re- 
vision, more acceptable to the parusans of can- 
tonal independence, was adopted by the people, 
the numbers being 340,199, to 198,018 ‘The 
Cantous were about two to one in favour of the 
revision, 144 declaring for and 7} against it 
This Constitution bears date the 29th May 1874, 
and has since been added to and altered in cer- 
tain particulars "—Sir F O. Adams and C. D 
Cunningham, The Stes Confederation, ch. 1.— 
“Since 1848 . . . Switzerland has been a federal 
state, consisting of a central authority, the 
Bund, and 19 entire avd 6 hulf states, the Can- 
tons, to foreign powers she presenta an united 
froat, while hier internal policy allows to each 
Cauton a Jarge amount of independence. . 
The basis of all legislative division is the Com- 
mune or ‘Gemeinde,’ corresponding in some 
slight degree to the English ‘Parish’ The 
Commune in its legislative and administrative 
aspect or ‘Einwobnergemeinde’ is composed of 
all the inbabitants of a Commune. It is self- 
governing and has the control of the local police; 
it 
pai 









also administers all matters conn with 

my , education, sanitary and funeral reg- 
ulations, the fire brigade, the maintenance of 
.. At the head 
memderath,’ or 
*Communsl Council,’ whose members are elected 
from the inhabitants for # fixed poriod. It fs 
presided over by an ‘Ammann,’ or ‘ Mayor,’ or 
President.’. . . Above the Commune on the 
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crime or bankruptcy. The voting on the part 
of the people deals mostly with alterations in 
the cantgnal constitution, treaties, laws, decis- 
fons of the First Council involving expenditures 
of Frs. 100,000 and upward, and other decisions 
which the Council considers advisable to subject 
to the public vote, which also determines the 
adoption of propositions for the creation of new 
Jaws, or the alteration or abolition of old ones, 
when such @ plebiscite is demanded by a petition 
signed oe voters. The First Council 
(Grosse Rath) 18 the highest political and admin- 
istrative power of the Cunton It corresponds 
to the ‘Chamber’ of other countnes Every 
1,800 inhabitants of an electoral circuit send one 
member, . . . The Kleine Rath or special coun- 
cil (corresponding to the ‘Minsterium’ of other 
continental countries) 1s composed of three mem- 
bera and has three proxies It is chosen by the 
First Council for a period of two years. It 
superiotends all cantonal institutions and con- 
trols the various public boards .. ‘The popu 
lations of the 22 sovereign Cantons constitute 
together the Swiss Confederation . . . The 
highest power of the Bund 15 exercised by the 
“Bundesversammlung,’ or Parliament, which 
consists of two chambets, the ‘ Nationalrath,’ 
and the ‘Stinderath’ The Natiouslrath corre- 
sponds to the English House of Commons, and 
the Stinderath partially to the House of Lords, 
the former represents the Swiss pe »ple, the latter 
the Cantons The Nationalrath consists of 145 
members... Every Canton or half Canton 
must choose at least one member, and for the 
urpose of election Switzerland 1s divided into 
19 electoral districts The Nutionalrath is trien- 
nial .. The Sténderath consists of 44 mem- 
bers, each Canton having two representatives 
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See Li- 


ascribed to Gustavus Vasa It was revived, 
After long neglect, by King Frederick Tin 


1748. 
SYAGRIUS, Kingdom of. See Gav. A.D 
457-488 


SYBARIS.— SYBARITES, — Sybaris and 
Kroton were two ancient Greek cities, founded 
by Achwan colonists, on the coast of the gulf of 

‘arentum, in southern Italy. ‘‘The town of 
Sybaris was planted between two rivers, the 
Sybaria and the Krathis (the name of the latter 
borrowed from a river of Achuia); the town of 
Kroton about twenty-five miles distant, on the 
river ASearus,. . . The fatal contest between 
these two cities, which ended in the ruin of Sy- 
baris, took place in 510 B C, after the latter 
had ‘subsisted in growing prosperity for 210 


years... We are told that the Sybarites, in 
that final contest, marched against Kroton with 
an army of 800,000 men ... The few state- 


ments which have reached us respecting them 
fons. lg ag yy poe tee more § than their 

0 ic welt. gence extrava- 
gant Wsdolence, for which qualities they have be- 
Some proverbial in modern times as well as in 
ancient. Anecdotes illustrating these qualities 
and served more than one 


yurpose 
Gree 9, 


were curren’ 
bf == G, Grote, Hist. 


Naval Battle of — Fought, B. C. 
465, Catone the Becta et Goxiaih and Coreyra, i 





SYDENHAM. 


and each half Canton one... . A Dill is re- 

ed as passed whén it has an absolute ma- 
fon in both chambers, but it does not come 
into force until either a plebiscite is not de 
manded for a space of three months, or, if it is 
demanded (for which the request of 30,000 voters 
jis necessary) the result of the appeal to the 
people is in favor of the bill This privilege ot 
the people to control the decision of their repre 
sentatives is called Das Referendum [sce Rerrn- 
ENDUM]. . . . Thehighest administrative suthor- 
ity in Switzerland is the Bundesrath, composed 
of seven members, which [like the Bundesver- 
sammlung} .. . meets in Bern Its members 
are chosen by the Bundesversammlung and the 
term of office is ten years . . The president of 
the Confederation (Bundespresident) is chosen 
“s the Bundesversammlung from the members 
ot the Bundesrath for one year ‘The ad- 


| ministration of justice, au far as it is exercised by 


the Bund, is entrusted to a Court, the Bundes- 
cericht, consisting of nine members "—P. Hauri, 
Seetch of the Const of Sunteerland (in Btrick- 
land's ‘* The Engadine” ) 5 

Axso rx- Sir F O Adams and C. D Cunning- 
ham, The Sitse Confederation.—J_ M. Vincent, 
Mate and Federal Gov't 1n Switeerland.—Old 
serves, no. 18 —Univ. of 
8 —For the text of the Swiss 
Constitution, see ConstrruTion or SwITZER- 


LAND 
A.D. 1871.— Exclusion of Jesuits. See 
Jesuirs A D. 1769-1871 
A. D. 1894.—The President of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Council for 1804 is Emile Frey, the Vice 
President, Joseph Zemp According to the latest 


census, taken in 1888, the population of Switzer- 
land was 2,917,740 


the quarrel which led up to the Peloponnesian 


| War ‘The Athenians had ten ships present, as 
SWORD, Swedish Order of the.— An Order, 


allies of the Corcyreans, intending only to watch 
ut f the Cx di ily 
affairs, but at the end they were drawn into the 
fight |The Corcyreans were beaten. —Thucyd- 
ides, History, bk 1, sect 46 

SYCOPHANTS. — ‘Not until now [about 
B C 428, when the demagogue Cleon rose to 
power at Athens] did the activity of the Syco- 
phants attam to 11s full height; acluss of men 
arose who made a regular trade of collectin 
materials for indictments, and of petngin thei 
fellow citizens before a legal tribunal. These 
denunciations were particularly directed against 
those who were ‘distinguished by wealth, birth 
and services, and who therefore gave cause for 
suspicion, for the informers w: to prove 
themselves zealous friends of the people and ac- 
tive guardians of the constitution. ... In- 
trigues and conspiracies were suspected in all 
arieres and the popular orators persuaded the 
citizevs to put no confidence in any magistrate, 
envoy or commission, but rather to settle every: 
thing in full assembly and themselves assume 
entire executive, The Sycophants made thelr 
living out of this universal suspicion, . . . 
threatened prosecutions in ler thus to extort 
moncy from guilty and innocent alike; for even 
— Lee pcb peated begtieenbeny 
who shunned a political prosecution so 
oe things, having no confidence in a jury."— 


Curtius, Hist. of Greece, bk. 4, oh. 2 (0. 8). 
SYDENHAM, and Rational Medicine. 
Mauprcan Science: 177s Century. 
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SYDNEY 
SYDNEY: First settlement (1788). See 
Avsrratia; A. D. 1601-1800. 
SYLLA. See Svuria 
SYLLABARIES.—"‘A good deal of the [As- 





syrian] literature wus of a lexical and grammati- 
cal kind, and was intended to assist the Semitic 
student in interpreting the old Accadian texts 
Lists of characters were drawn up with their 

ronunciation in Accadian and the translation 
into Assyrian of the words represented by them. 
Since the Accadian pronunciation of a character 
was frequently the phonetic value attached to it 
by the Assyrians, these syllabaries, as they have 
been termed —iu consequence of the fact that 
the cuneiform characters denoted syllables and 
not letters—have been of the greatest ible 
assistance in the decipherment of the inacrip- 





tions "—A. H Sayce, Assyria, its Princes, Pricats 

and People, ch 4. 

“syetasus OF 1864, The. See Papacy: 
BBE 


D.3 
SYLVANIA, The proposed State of, Sec 
Norrawest Ternrirory or THE Unrrep States 
or Am.. A. D, 1784. 

SYLVFSTER IL, Pope, A D 999-1003 
. .. Sylvester Lil., Antipope, 1044 

SYMMACHIA.—An offensive and defensive 
alliance between two states was so called by the 
Greeks 

SYMMORIA, The.—" In the archonship of 
Nausinicus in Olymp 100,38 (B. C. 378) the insti- 
tution of what were called the symmoriz (col- 
legis, or companies), was introduced [at Athens} 
in relation to the property taxes The object of 
this institution, as the details of the arrangement 
themselves show, was through the joint liability 
of larger associations to confirm the sense of in- 
dividual obligation to pay the taxes, and to 
secure their collection, and also, in case of neces- 
sity, to cause those taxes which were uot received 
at the proper time to be advanced by the most 
wealthy citizens ”— A. Boeckh, Public Economy 

the Athenians (tr. by Lamh), bk. 4, ch 9. 

SYMPOSIUM.—The Symposium of the an- 
cient Greeks was that part of a feast which en- 
sued when the substantial eating was done, and 
which was enlivened with wine, music, conver- 
sation, exhibitions of duncing, ete —C. C. Felton, 
Greece, Ancient and Modern, course 2, lect 5, 

SYNHEDRION, OR SYNEDRION, The. 
See SannEDRIN. 

SYNOECIA. See Arnens: Tae Bromnina. 

SYNOD OF THE OAK, The. See Romer: 
A. D. 400-518. 

—_— 


SYRACUSE : B. C. 734.—The Founding 
of the city.—'‘Syracuse was founded the year 
after Naxos, by Corinthians, under a leader 
named Archias, a Heracleid, and probably of 
the ruling caste, who appears to have been com- 
pelled to quit his country to avoid the effects of 
the indignation which he had excited by a horri- 
ble outrage committed in a family of lower rank. 
. . Syracuse became, in course of time, the 
fez of other Sicilian cities, among which 
Jamarina was the most considerable. . . . Forty- 
five years after 8 ise, Gela was founded by 
s band collected from Crete and Rhodes, chiefi 
from Lindus, and about a century later (B. 6, 
taller bege hy the banks oe ke 
rages, w It tum,” —C. Thirl- 
wall, Hist. of Grecce, ch. 13.—The first settlement 
st Syracuse was on the islet of Orty gia. “ Ortygis, 





SYRACUSE, B. C. 415-418. 


two English miles in circumference, was sepa- 
rated from the main island only by @ narrow 
channel, which was bridged over when the city 
was occupied and enlarged by GelOn in the 72nd 
Olympiad, if uot earlier. It formed only a small 
part, though the most secure and best-fortified 
part, of the vast space which the city afterwards 
occupied. But it gufficed alone for the inhabi- 
tants during a considerable time, and the present 
city in its modern decline has again reverted to 
the same modest limits. Moreover, Ortygia 
offered another advantage of not less value. It 
lay across the entrance of a spacious harbour, 
approached by a narrow mouth, and its fountain 
of Arethusa was memorable in antiquity both 
for the abundance and goodness of its water.”— 
G. Grote, Hist. of Greece, pt. 2, ch. 22. 

B. C. 480.— Defeat of the Carthaginians at 
Himera. See Sicity: B, 0. 480. 

B.C. 415-413.—Siege by the Athenians.— 
The Greck city of Syracuse, in Sicily, having 
been founded and built up by colonization from 
Corinth, naturally shared the deep hatred of 
Athens which was common among the Dorian 
Greeks, and which the Corinthians particularly 
found many reasons to cherish. The feeling at 
Athens was reciprocal, and, as the two cities 
grew supreme in their respective spheres and 
arrogant with the consciousness of superior 
power, mutual jealousies fed their passion of 
hostility, although nothing in their affairs, either 

litically or commercially, brought them really 
into conflict with one another But Syracuse, 
enforcing her supremacy in Sicily, dealt roughly 
with the Jonian settlements there, and Athens 
was appealed to for aid The first cail upon 
ber was made (B C. 428) in the midst of the 
earlier period of the Peloponnesian War, and 
came from the people of Leontini, then engaged 
in a struggle with Syracuse into which other 
Sicilian cities had been drawn, The Athenians 
were easily induced to respond to the call, and 
they sent a nava} force which took part in the 
Leontine War, but without any marked success. 
The result was to produce among the Sicilians 
a common dread of Athenian interference, which 
led them to path up a general peace. But 
fresh quarrels were not long in arising, in the 
course of which Leontini was entirely destroyed, 
and another Sicilian city, Egesta, which Athens 
had before received into her alliance, claimed 
help against Syracuse. ‘This appeal reached the 
Athenians at a time (B. C. 416) when thelr popu- 
luce was blindly following Alcibiades, whose 
ambition craved war, and who cbafed under 
the restraints of the pety of peace with Sparta 
which Nicias had brought about.. They were 
carried by his influence {nto the undertaking of 
@ great expedition of conquest, directed d agsaat 
the Sicilian capital —the most costly for- 
midable which any Greek state had ever fitted 
out. In the summer of B. ©, 415 the whole 
force assembled at 
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at Athens had brought about a decree for his 
arrest, on account of an ulleged profanation of 
the sacred Eleusinian mysteries, and, fearing to 
face the accusation, he fled, taking refuge at 
Byars where he became the implacable enemy 
of his country Three months passed before 
Nicias, who held the chicf command, made any 
attempt against Syracuse Jie then struck a 
single blow, which was successful, but which 
led to nothing, for the Athenian army was with 
drawn immediately afterwards and put into 
winter quarters In the following spring the 
regular operations of a siege and blockade were 
undertaken, st sea with the fleet and on land 
hy a wall of circumvallation The undertaking 
promised well at first and the Syracusans were 
profoundly discouraged But Sparta where 
Alcibiades worked passionately in their favor, 
sent them a genera), Gylippus, who proved to 
be equal to on army. and promised reiforce 
meuts to follow The more vigerous Athenian 
general, Lamachus, had been killed, and Nicias, 
with incredible apathy suffered Gylypua to 
gather up « small army in the island and to 
entcr Syracuse with it, in defiance of the Athen 
isn blockade From that day the situation was 
reversed The besieged became the assuilants 
and the besiegers dcfended thems ives Nicias 
sent to Athens for help and maintaned lis 
ground with dificulty through another long 
winter, until a second great flect aud army ar 
rived, under the capable general Demosthenes, 
to reinforce bim But it was too late Syra 
cuse had received powerful aid, in ships and 
men, from Corinth, from Sparta and from other 
enemies of Athens, had built a navy and trained 
sailors of her own, and was full of confident 
courage The Athemans were continually de- 
feated, on Jand und sea, and hoped for nothing 
at last but to be able to retreat Even the op 
tunity to do that was lost for them in the end 

xy the Wexkness of Nicias, who delayed mov- 
ing ou account of an eclipse, until lus ficet was 
destroyed in a final sea-fight and the island roads 
were blocked by an implacable enemy The 
flight when it was undertaken proved a hopeless 
attempt, and there is nothing in history more 
tragical than the account of it winch is given 
in the pages of Thucydides On the sixth day 
of the struggling retreat the division under 
Demosthenes gave up and surrendered to the 
ursuers who awarmed around it On the next 
lay Nicias yielded with the rest, after a ter- 
ible masencre at the river Assinarus Nicias 
Demosthenes were put to the sword, al- 
though Gylippus interceded for them Their 
followers were imprisoned in the Syracusan 
“There were t numbers of them 
in a deep and narrow 
lace At first the sun by day was still scorch- 
ig and suffocating, for they had no roof over 
their beads, while the autumn nights were cold, 
and the extremes of temperature engendered vio- 
lent disorders. Being cramped for room they 
had to do everything on the same spot. The 
corpsoa of those who died from their wounds, 
exposure to the weather, aud the like, lay 
one upon another. The smells were 
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; and they were at the same time 
afficted by hunger and thirst. During eight 
months they were allowed only sbout half a 
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place befell them This was the condition of all 
the captives for about fen weeks At length the 
Syracusans sold them, with the exception of the 
Athenians and of any Sicilian or Italian Greeks 
who had sided with them in the war The whole 
number of the public prisoners is not accurately 
known, but they were not less than 7,000 Of 
all the Hellenic actions which took place in this 
war, or indeed of all Hellenic actions which are 
op record, this was the greatest — the most glori- 
ous to the victors, the most ruinous to the vau- 

uished, for they were utterly and at all points 
defeated, and their sufferings were prodigious 
Fleet and army perished from the face of the 
earth; nothmg was saved, and of the many who 
went forth few returned home Thus ended the 
Sicilian expedition "—'Tbucydides, History (tr. 
by Jowett), bk 6-7 

Aso iy E A Freeman, Hist Sicily, 0. 3. 
—G Grote, Hist of Greece, pt 2, 58-00.—Sir 
E Creasy, Fifteen Decimve Battles, ch. 2 — See, 
also, ATneNs B C 415-418 

B.C. 39-396.— Dionysius and the Cartha- 
ginians.—Eightcen years after the tragic deliv- 
crance of Syracuse from the besieging host and 
ficet of the Athenians, the Sicihan capital ex- 
perienced a second great peril and extraordinary 
escape of like kind The democratic govern- 
ment of Syracuse had meantime fallen and a 
new tyrant bad msen to power Dionysius, who 
began hfe in a low station, made Ins way up- 
ward by ruthless energy and cunning, practisin, 
skilfully the arts of a demagogue until he hi 
won the confidence of the people, and making 
himself their master in the end When the sov- 
ereignty of Dionysius had acquired firmness and 
the fortifications and armament of his city had 
been powerfully increased, it suited his purposes 
to make war upon the Carthaginians, which he 
did, B C 397 He attacked Motye, which waa 
the most important of their cities in Sicily, and 
took it after a siege of some months’ duration, 
slaughtering and enslaving the wretched inhabi- 
tants But histriumph in this exploit was brief. 
Imilkon, or Himilco, the Carthaginian com- 
mander, arrived in Sicily with a great fleet and 
army and recaptured Motye with ease That 
done he made a rapid march to Messene, in the 
northeastern extremity of the island, and gained 
that city almost without a blow. The inhabi- 
tunts escaped, for the most part, but the town is 
said to have been reduced to an utter heap of 
ruins— from which it was subsequently rebuilt, 
From Messene he advanced to Syracuse, Dion: 
ius not daring to meet him in the field. "The 
Syracusan fleet, encountering that of the Car- 
thaginians, near Katana, was almost annihilated, 
and when the vast African armament, number- 
ing more than seventeen hundred ships of every 
description, sailed into the Great Harbor of Syra- 
cuse, there was pening oppom i The city 
was formidably in’ |, by land and sea, and its 
fate would have appeared to be sealed, But the 
gods interposed, a8 the ancients thought, and 
avenged themselves for insults which the Cartha- 
giulane had put upon them. Once more the 

tal licnce which had smitten the latter 
twice before in their Siciltan Wars appeared and 
their huge army was palsied by it. ‘‘Care and 
attendance upon the sick, or even interment of 
the dead, became im 3 80 thet the 

& scene of 
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160,000 unburied bodies. The military strength 
of the Carthaginians was completely prostrated 
by such a visitation. Far from being able to 
make Progress in the siege, they were not even 
able to defend themselves against moderate 
energy on the part of the Syracusans; who. . . 
were themselves untouched by the distemper.” 
In this situation the Carthaginian commander 
basely deserted his army. Having secret] 

bribed Dionysius to permit the escape of himself 
and the small number of native Carthaginians in 
his force, he abandoned the remainder to their fate 
(B. ©. 894). Dionysius took the Iberians into 
his service, but the Libyans and other mercen- 
aries were either killed or enslaved. As for 
Imilkon, soon after his return to Carthage he 
shut himself in his house and died, refusing 
food. ‘The blow to the prestige of Carthage was 
nearly fatal, producing a rebellion among her 
subjects which assumed a most formidable char- 
acter; but it lacked capable command aud was 
suppressed —G. Grote, Hist of Greece, pt. 2, 


B. C. 394-384.—Conquests and dominion of 
Dionysius.—"* The successful result of Dionys- 
fos’ first Punic Wa: seeuy w have largely 
spread his fame in Old Greece,” while it increased 
his prestige and power at home But “he had 
many difficulties. He too, like the Carthagin- 
jans, had to deal with a revolt among his mercen- 
aries, and he had to give up to them the town of 
Leontinoi. And the people of Naxos and Ka- 
tané, driven out by himself, and the people of 

na, driven out by Himilkén, were wander- 
ing about, seeking for dwelling places. He re- 
stored Messana, but he did not give it back to its 
old inhabitants. He peopled it with colonists 
from Italy and from Old Greece. . He also 
pane a body of settlers from the old Messen- 
land in Peloponnésos,” at Tyndaris. ‘Thus 
the north-eastera corner of Sicily was held by 
men who were really attached to Dionysios. And 
he went on further to extend his power slong 
the north coast . . . The Sikel towns were now 
fast taking to Greek ways, and we hear of com- 
monwealths and tyrants among them, just as 
among the Greeks. Agyris, lord of Agyrium, 
was said to be the most powerful prince in Sicily 
after Dionysios himself. . . . With bim Dionys- 
fos made a treaty, and slso with other Sil 
lords and cities.” “But he attacked the new Sikel 
town of Tauromenion, and was disastrously re- 
pulsed. ‘‘This discomfiture at Tauromenion 
checked the plans of Dionysios for a while. 
Several towns threw off his dominion. . . . And 
the C injans also began to stir again. In 
B. OC. 898 general Magn, seewingly with- 
out any fresh troops from Africa, set out from 
Western Sicily to attack Messana.” But Dionys- 
jos defeated him, and the next year he made 
peace with the Carthaginians, as one of the con- 
Sequences of which he captured Tauromenion in 
801. ‘* Dionyaios was now at the height of his 
power in Sey, . . » He commanded the whole 
east coast, at the greater pert of the north and 
south coasts. . . . Dion: eva ane Carthage night 
be said tg divide Sicily between them, and 
nysios had the la: share.” Be! at peace 
with the Cartha, 
against the Greek cities in Bouthern Italy, and 
the 
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Italy also.” Three years later (B. C. 884) Dionys- 
ios sent a splendid embassy to the Olympic feati- 
val in Greece. ‘‘ Lysias called on the,assembled 
Greeks to show their hatred of the tyrant, to 
hinder his envoys from sacrificing or his chariots 
from running. His chariots did run; but the: 
were all defeated, Some of the multitude made 
an attack on the splendid tents of his envoys. 
He had also sent poems of his own to be recited, 
but the crowd would not hear them."—E. A. 
Freeman, The Story of Sicily, ch. 10. 

x 8, C. 383.—Wear with Carthage. SeeStcruy. 


B. C. 344.—Fallof the Dionysian tyranny.— 
The elder Dionysius,—he who climbed by cun- 
ning demagogucry from an obscure beginning in 
life to the height of power in Syracuse, making 


himself the typical tyrant of antiquity,— died in 
367 B.C. after a reign of thirty-eight years. He 
was suecceded by his son, Dionysius te younger, 
who inherited nothing in character from his 
futher but his vices and his shameless meau- 
nesses. Fora time the younger Dionysius was 
largely controlled by the admirable influence of 
Dion, brother in law and son in-law of the elder 
tyrant (who had several wives and left several 
families). Dion had Plato for his teacher and 
friend, and strove with the help of the great 
Athenian — who visited Sicily thrico— to win the 
young tyrant toa hfe of virtue and to philo 
suphical aims. The only result was to finally 
destroy the whole influence with which they be- 
gan, and Dion, ere long, was driven from Syra- 
cuse, while Dionysius abandoned himself to de- 
baucheries and cruelties After a time Dion was 
persuaded to lead a small force from Athens to 
Syracuse and undertake the overthrow of Dionys- 
jus. The Bates of Syracuse were joyfully opened 
to him and his friends, aud they were speedily in 
posseasion of the whole city except the island. 
stronghold of Ortygia, which was the entrench- 
ment of the Dionysian tyranny. Then ensued a 
protracted and desperate civil war in Syracuse, 
which half ruined the magnificent city.” In the 
end Ortygia was surrendered, Dionysius having 

reviously escaped with much treasure to 

lependent city of Lokri, in southern Italy. Dion 
took up the reins of government, intending to 
make himself what modern times would cull a 
constitutional monarch. He wished the people 
to have liberty, but such lberty as a philosop! 
would find best for them. He was distrusted,— 
misunderstood,—denounced by demagogues, 
and hated, at last, as bitterly as the tyrants who 
preceded him. His high-minded ambitions were 
‘all disappointed and bis own character suffered 
from the disappointment. At the eng ofa year of 
sovereignty he was assassinated by one of his 
own Athenian intimates, Kallippus, who secured 
the goodwill of the army and made himself des- 
pot. The reign of Kallippus was maintained for 
something more than » year, and be was then 
Coiveat cot by “Bipperiias. be) Ct ie soa ot 
Dionysius the » and 
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844 B. C., its people sent a despairing appeal to 
Corinth (the mother-city of Syracuse) for help. 
The Corinthians responded by despatching to 
Sicily a small fleet of ten triremes and a meagre 
army of 1,200 men, under Timoleon. It is the 
first appearance in histary of a name which soon 
shone with immortality; for Timoleon proved 
himself to be one of the greatest and the noblest 
of Greeks. He found affairs in Sicily compli- 
cated by an invasion of Carthaginians, co-oper- 
ating with one Hiketas, who had made himself 
despot of Leontini and who hoped to become 
master of Syracuse. By skilfully using the 
good fortune which the gods were believed to 
have lavished upon bis enterprise, Timoleon, 
within a few months, had defeated Hiketas in 
the field; had accepted the surrender of Dionys- 
ius in Ortygia and sent the fallen tyrant to 
Corinth; had cnused such discouragement to 
the Carthaginians that they withdrew ficet and 
army and sailed sway to Africa. The whole 
city now fell quickly into his bunds. Tis first 
act was to demolish the stronghold of tyrenny in 
Ortygia and to erect courts of Sustice upon its 
site. A free constitution of government was then 
re-established, all exiled citizens recalled, a great 
immigration of Greek inhabitants invited, and 
the city revivified with new currents of life. 
The tyranny in other cities was overthrown and 
all Sicily regenerated. ‘The Carthaginians re- 
turning were defeated with fearful losses in a 
great battle on the Krimesus, and a peace made 
with them which narrowed their dominion in 
Sicily to the region west of the Halykus. All 
these great achievements completed, Timoleon 
resigned his generalship, declined every office, 
and became a siinple citizen of Syracuse, living 
only a few years, however, to enjoy the grateful 
love and respect of its people.—G. Grote, Hist. 
of Greece, pt 2, ch. 84-85. 

ALso 1x: Plutarch, 7imoleon. 

B. C. 317-289.—Under Agathokles.—A little 
more tian twenty years after Timoleon expelled 
the brood of the tyrant Dionysius from Syracuse, 
and liberated Sicily, his work was entirely un- 
done and # new and worse despot pushed him- 
self into power. This was Agathokles, who rose, 
like his roroly , from u humble grade of life, 
acquired wealth by a lucky marriage, was 
trusted with the command of the Syracusan 
army —of mercenaries, chiefly — obtained a com- 
plete ascendancy over these soulless men, and 
thon turned them loose upon the city, one morn- 
ing at daybreak (B.C. 817), for a carnival of 
unrestrained riot and massacre. ‘*They broke 
open the doors of the rich, or climbed over the 








roofs, massacred the proprietors within, and 
ravished the females. T! chased the un- 
suspecting fugitives through the streets, not 
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temp! ..» For two days Syracuse was thus 
a to the sanguinary, rapacious, and lustful 
inpuloce of the valdiery, 4,000 citizens had been 
already slain, andl many more were seized as 
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tion sole ruler or autocrat, and he soon succeeded 
in extending his autherity over a large part of 
Sicily. After some years he became involved in 
war with the Carthaginians, and suffered a dis- 
astrous defeat on the Himera (B. ©. 310). Be- 
sieged in Syracuse, as a consequence, he resorted 
to bolder tactics than had been known before his 
time and “ carried the war into Africa.” His in- 
vasion of Carthage was the first that the Punic 
capital ever knew, and it created alarm and 
confusion in the city. The Carthaginians were 
repeatedly beaten, Tunes, and other dependent 
towns, as well as Utica, were captured, the sur- 
rounding terri was ravaged, and Agathokles 
became master of the eastern coast. But all his 
successes gained him no permanent advantage, 
and, after four years of wonderful campai ng 
in Africa, he saw no escape from the difficulties 
of his situation except by basely stealing away 
from his army, leaving his two sons to be killed 
by the furious soldiers when ey discovered his 
flight. Returning to Sicily, the wonderfully 
crafty and unscrupulous abilities which he, 
sessed enabled him to regain his power and to 
commit outrage after outrage upon the people of 
Syracuse, Fgesta, and other towns, until his 
death in 289 B. C.—G. Grote, Hist. of Greece, pt. 
2 ch. 97. 

B.C. 212.—Siege by the Romans. See Punic 
Wans: Tue Szconp. 

A. D. 279.—Sacked by Franks.—The Em- 
peror Probus, who expelled from Gaul, A. D. 
277, the invaders then beginning to swarm upon 
the’ hapless province, removed a large body of 
captive Franks to the coast of Pontus, on the 
Euxine, and settled them there. The restive 
barbarians soon afterwards succeeded (A. D. 279) 
in capturing a fieet of vessels, in which they made 
their way to the Mediterranean, plundering the 
shores and islands as they passed towards the 
west. ‘‘The opulent city of Syracuse, in whose 
port the navies of Athens and Cai had 
formerly been sunk, was sacked by a bandful of 
barbarians, who massacred the greatest part of 
the trembling inhabitants.” This was the crown- 
ing exploit of the escaping Franks, after which 
they continued their voyage.—E. Gibbon, De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. 1. 

A. D. 878.—Siege and capture by the Sara- 
cens. See Sictny: A. D. 821-878, 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. See Epvuca- 
TION, MopERN: Amensca: A. D. 1769-1684. 
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SYRIA.—‘'Between the Arabian Desert and 


broken up by mountain range and valley, thet it 
has never all been brought under one native 
overnment; yet its well-defined boundaries — 
on the west, Mount Taurus on the north, 
and the desert to east and south—give it 
certain unity, and separate it from the rest of 
the world. It has rightly, therefore, been cov- 
ared by one name, Syta. Like that of Palestine, 
the name is due to the Greeks, but by a reverse 
‘Palestina,’ w! is reall: 
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Levant, then shrank to this side of the Euphra- 
tea, and finally within the limits drawn above. 
ene ae is the north end of the Arabian world. 
.... The population of Syria has always been 
essentially Semitic [see Semrrss] .. Syria's 
sition between two of the oldest homes of the 
uuman race made her the passage for the earliest 
intercourse and exchanges of civilisation. It is 
doubtful whether history has to record any great 
campaigns . . . earlier than those which Egypt 
and Assyria waged against each other across the 
whole extent of Syria [see Eayrt. Anout B. C. 
1700-1400, to B. C 670-525) . . . The Hittites 
came south from Asia Minor over Mount Taurus, 
and the ans came north from their con- 
juest of the Nile, Towards the end of the great 
duel between Assyria and Egypt, the Scythans 
from north of the Caucasus devastated Syria 
‘When the Babylonian Empire fell, the Persians 
made her a province of their empire, and marched 
across her to Egypt free Eeyrr. B ( 525-832) 
‘At the beginning of our era, she was overrun 
by the Parthians. The Persians invaded her a 
second time, just before the Moslem invasion of 
the seventh century [sve ManomeTan Conquust 
Beljuk Turks in the eleventh [see Tunxs A D 
1063-1073, and after], and in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth the Mongols thrice swept through her 
Tato this almost constant stream of empires and 
races, which swept through Syria from the ear- 
liest ages, Europe was drawn under Alexander 
the Great [see Maceponia. BC , and 
after]... . She was scoured during the fol- 
soning cenkuries by the wars of the Seleucids 
and Ptolemies, and her plains were planted all 
over by their essentially Greck civilisation [see 
Seuevcma; and Jews- B C 832-167]. Pompey 
proughe her under the Roman Empire, B C 65 
feoe ME: B,C 69-63; and Jews. BC 166- 
)], and in this she remained till the Arabs took 
her, 634 A. D. [see Manometan Conquest: 
A. D. 682-639] ‘he Crusaders held her for a 
century, 1008-1187, and parts of her fora cen- 
tury more {sce CRugaDEs. A. D 1096-1090] . . . 
Napoleon the Great made her the pattway cf 
his ambition towards that empire on the Eu- 
brates and Indus whose fate was decided on 
r plains, 1799 [see Fuaxce: A.D 1798-1700 
(Avoca Aveta). Since then, Syria’s history 
has mainly consisted in a number of sporadic at- 
tempts on the part of the Western world to plant 





TABELLARIA, Leges.— “For a long 
period [at Rome] the votes in the Comitia were 
ven viv voce... ; but voting by ballot 
(per tabellas ’) was introduced at the beginning 
the 7th pentury (ft century B, C.] by a suc- 
cession of Jaws which, from their subject, were 
named Leges Tabellariac. Cicero tells us that 
there were in all four, namely: 1. Lex Gabinia, 
BC. 189... . 2. Lex Cassia, carried in 
. C, 187... . 8 Lex Papiris, 
181... . 4 Lex Oaclia, passed 
Ramsay, Manual of Roman Antig., ch. 4. 
TABLES, The. Scortanp: A. D, 1688. 
TABORITES, The. See Bonema: A. D. 
1419-1484, 
TABREEZ, Battle of. See Pens: A D. 
1499-1887, 


632-639], she fell, of course, under the | 
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upon her both their civilisation and her former 
religion" George Adam Smith, Historical Geog 
raphy of the Holy Land, 6k, 1, ch. 1. 6 

Axso nx: C, R. Conder, Syrian Stone Lore.— 
E. Reclus, The Earth and ste Inhabitante: Ana, 
0. 4, ch, 9 —See, also, Damascus. 

SYRIA, CELE-. Synta. 

SYRO-CHALDEAN LANGUAGE, The. 
See Semitic LANGUAGES. 

SYRTIS MAJOR AND SYRTIS MINOR, 
—These were the names given by the Greeks to 
the two gulfs (or rather the two corners of the 
one great gulf) which deeply indent the coast of 
North Africa. Byrtia ‘Major, or the Greater 
Syrtis, is now known as the Gulf of Sidra, Byr- 
tis Minor as the Gulf of Khabs, or Cubes. 

SYSSITIA, The.—'The most important 
| feature in the Cretan mode of life is the usage of 
| the Syssitia, or public meals, of which all the 
| citizens partook, without distinction of rank or 
| age Tho origin of this institution cannot be 

traced. we learn however from Aristotle that it 
was not peculiar to the Greeks, but existed till 
| earlier in the south of Italy among the (Enotrians 
| At Sparta [which retained this institution, 
| 


in coramon with Crete, to the latest times], the 
entertainment was provided at the expense, not 
of the state, but of those who shared it. The 
head of each family, as far as his means reached, 
contributed for all its members, but the citizen 
who was reduced to mdigence lost his place at 
the public board The guests were divided into 
compames, generally of fifteen persons, who 
filled up vacancies by ballot, in which unanimous 
consent was required for every elecuon. No 
member, not even the king, was pcrmitted to 
stay away, except on some extraordinary occa 
sion, as of a sacrifice, ora lengthened chase, when 
he was expected to send a present to the table 
such contnibutions frequently varied the frogal 
agama Thirlwall, Hestory of Greece, ch 


73. 
SZATHMAR, Treaty of (1711). Sce Hen- 
cgany- A. D 1699-1718. 
;} _ SZECHENYI, and the Hungarian waken- 
| ing. See Honaany. A D., 1815-1844. 
ZEGEDIN, Battle of (1849). See Austxta- 
A.D 1848-1849 
SZEGEDIN, The broken Treaty of. 
Torxs (Tae Orromans): AD. 1402-1451 
SZIGETH, Siege of (1566). See Hunoary: 
A.D. 1526-1567, 


T. 


TACHIES, The. See Trxag: Tux anonta- 


RAL INHABITANTS. 
TACITUS, Roman Emperor, A. D, 275-276. 
TACHA Battle of (1880), See Camm: A.D. 


1888- 
TACULLIES, The. See Awenican Auno- 
RIGINES: ATHAPASCAN Fatty. 
TADCASTER FIGHT (1 
commanding in Yorkshire for 
quarters 





here he 

tacked by 8, 

Newcastle, December 7, 1642, 
tire, after obstinate resistance. 
Pe cwtaet cocoaatars of Ye 
‘ar.—O. R, Markbem, 
Fotrfaz, ch. 8 
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TADMOR. See Parmyna 

TAENSAS, The. See American Anonia- 
ines. NMICHESAN Famu.y, : 

TAEXALI, The.—A tribe which held the 
northeastern coast of ancient Caledonia 

TAGALS, The. See Parurrprne Istaxps 

TAGLIACOZZO, Capture of Conradin at. 
Bee Iraty (SouTHERN)* 1 1250-1268. 

‘TAGLIAMENTO, Battle of the (1797). 
See France: A D. 1796-1797 (Ocroner — 


Apri). 
TAGOS, OR TAGUS, The Greek title. 
See Demtunar 
TAHITI.— This is the central and principal 
island of the Society group It is of consider 
able size, having an area of 600 square miles 
Its mountainous scenery is impressive, tts climate 
delightful and healthy, its tropical productions 
lavish, and it has the repute of being one of the 
most romantic and charming spots of the world 
‘Ten smaller islands, contiguous to 1, form the 
archipelago The French have controlled it since 
1842, although Queen Pomare [V_ is nominally 
still the reigning sovereign See Potyxgsia 
TAIFALA, The.—In the fourth century, 
“the Taifalaw mhabited that part of the province 
of Dacia which is now called Wallachia They 
subsequently accompanied the Visigoths in 
their migrations westward, and settled on the 
south side of the Lager, in the country of the 
Pictavi, where they were in the tim: of Gregory 
of Tours who calls them Theiphali, and their dis 
toict Therphalia""—W Smith, Note to Grbbon's 
Declene and Full of the Roman Enya, ch 26 
TAILLE AND GABELLE, The.— Under 
the old régime, before the Revolution, ‘the chief 
item in the French budget was the taille [anal- 
agous to the Enghsh word ‘tally’] This was 
a direct tax imposed upon the property of those 
, and in theory it was in proportion to 
the amount they possessed But in the most of 
France it fell chiefly upon personal property It 
was impossible that with the most exact and 
honest system it should be accurately appor- 
tioned, and the system that was in force was 
both loose and dishonest The local assessors 
exempted some and ovettaxed others, they re- 
Jeased their friends or their villages, and imposed 
an i burden upon others, and, to a very 
large extent, exemptions or reductions were ob- 
tained by those who bad money with which to 
bribe or to litigate, The bulk of this tax fell 
upon the peasants. From it, indeed, a large 
part of the Population, and the part possessing 
the most of the wealth of the country, was cn- 
tirely exempt. The nobility were free from any 
aonal tax, and under this head were probably 





juded 400,000 people. The clergy were free, 
almost all of the officials of ev ind, and the 
members of many professions trades. Many 


of ‘the cities obtained exemption from the 
taille by the payment of a sum of money, which 
was either nominal or very moderate. Only 

and peasants, it was said, still remained 
aul to it, Out of 11,000,000 people {in the 
Vth century] in those of oe where 


‘the taille waa a cs Ny 2,500,000 

bated os ee to fogs sree 

importent tax was the gabelle, and, 

onepous, it also juced a vast amount of 
, gabelle was a duty on salt, and it 

wes burden of 

wa excemsive inoreased by the cupidity 





TAILLE AND GABELLE, 


of those who bought the right to collect its pro- 
ceeds. The French government retamed a mo- 
nopoly of galt, much like that which it now 
possesses of tobacco, but the price which it 
charged for this article of necessity was such, 
that the States of Normandy declared that salt 
cost the people more than all the rest of their 
food Insome provinces the price fixed imposed 
a duty of about 8,000 per cent., and salt sold for 
nearly ten sous » pound, thirty times ite presem. 
price in France, though it is still subject toa 
considerable duty. From this tax there were no 
personal exemptions, but large portions of the 
country were not subject to the gabelle. Brit 
tany was free, Guienne, Poitou, and several other 
provinces were wholly exempt or pata a trifling 
subsidy About one third of the population 
were free from this duty, and the exemption was 
so valued that a rumor that the gubelle was to 
be imposed was sufficient to excite a local insur- 
rection Such a duty, on an article likesalt, was 
also necessarily much more oppressive for the 
poor than the rich As the exorbitant price 
would compel many to go without the commod- 
ity, the tax was often rendered a direct one 
The amount of salt was fixed which a family 
should consume, and this they were forced to 
take at the price established by the government. 

‘The gabelle was farmed for about 20,000,- 
000 livres and to cover the expenses and | protits 
of the farmers probably 27,000,000 in all was 
collected from the people A family of six 
would, on an average, pay the equivalent of 
ninety francs, or about eighteen dollars a year, 
for ths duty "—J. B Perkins, France under 
Mazarin, ch 18 (v 2).—‘‘ Not only was the price 
of salt rendered exorbitant by the tax, but its 
consumption at this exorbitant price was com- 
pulsory Every human being above seven years 
of age was bound to consume seven pounds of 
salt per annum. which salt, moreover, was to be 
exclusively used with food or in cooking To 
use 1t for salung meat, butter, cheese, &c., was 
prohibited under severe penalties The average 
price of salt [in the reign of Louis XIV.] over 
two thirds of thecountry, was a shilling a pound 
To buy salt of any one but the authorised agents 
of the Government was punished by fines of 200, 
300, and 500 hivres (about £80 of our money), 
and smugglers were punished by imprisonment, 
the galleys, and death .. The use of salt in 
agriculture was rendered impossible, and it was 
forbidden, under a penalty of 300 livres (about 
£50), to take a beast toa salt-marsh, and atlow it 
todrink sea water Salted hams and bacon were 
not allowed to enter the country ‘The salt used 
in the fisheries was supervised and guarded by 
such a number of vexatious regulations that one 





might sup; the object of the Government 
was to render that branch of commerce impos- 
sible... But even the Gabelle was less oner- 


ous than the Taille. The amount of the Taille 
was fixed in the secret councils of the Govern- 
ment, according to the exigencies of the financial 
situation every year. The thirty-two Intend- 
ants of the provinces were informed of the 
amount which their districts were ex wo 
forward to the Treasury. Each it then 
made known to the Elections (sub-districts) of his 
the oficers called lus apportioned to ach parish 
the officers. us ap] 

its quota of contribution. Then, in the parisbes, 
was set in motion a system of blind, stuphd, 


TAILLE AND GABELLE. 


remorseless extortion, of which one cannot read 
even now without a flasls of indignation. First 
of all, the most fingitious partiality and injustice 
resided over the distribution of the tax 
Parishes which had a friend at Court or in an- 
thority got exempt, and with them the tax was 
amere form But these exemptions caused it to 
fall with more crashing weight on their less for- 
tunate nerzhbours, as the appointed sum must. 
be made up, whoever paid it | The inequalities 
of Caxation almost surpass belief. . . jut this 
was far from being the worst feature. The chief 
iwhabitants of the country villages were com- 
pelled to fill, in rotation, the odious office of col- 
lectors. They were responsible for the gross 
amount to be levied, which they might get as 
they could outof theirparishioners . . Friends, 
or persons who bad powerfu) patrons, were ex- 
empted; wlole enemies, or the unprotected, were 
drained of their fast farthing .  . The colfectors 
went about, we are told, always keeping well 
together for fear of violence, making their visits 
and perquisitions, and met everywhere with a 
chorus of imprecations As the Taille was 
always in arrenr, on one side of the street might 
be stun the cullectors of the current yeat pur- 
suing their exactions, while on the other side 
were those of the year previous engaged on the 
same business, and further on were the agents of 
the Gabelle and other taxes employed in a similar 
manner, From morning tu evening, from year's 
beginning to ycar's ending, they tramped, es- 
corted by volleys of oaths and curses, getting a 
penny here and a penny there; for prompt pay- 
ment under this marvellous system was not to 





be thought of "—J C. Morison, The Reign of 


Louis SIV. (Fortnightly Rev, April, 1874, 0 21) 
— Under Colbert (1661-1683), in the reign of 
Louis XTV., both the taille (or villein tax, as it 
was often called) and the gabelle were greatly 
reduced, and the iniquities of their distribution 
and collection were much lessened —H Martin, 
Thist of France: Age of Touts XIV., v. 1, ch. 1. 
—For an intimation of tbe origin of the taille, 
see France: A. D. 1453-1461. 

TAIPING REBELLION, The. See Curwa: 
A. D. 1850-1864. 

TAJ MAHAL, The. See Inpia’ A. D. 1605- 


1658. 
TAKBIR, The.—The Mahoretan war-cry— 


“God is Great. 

TAKILMAN FAMILY, The. See Ament- 
can Aponioines: TAKILMAN Fama. 

TALAJOTS. See Sanvinia, Tae Istaxp: 
NAME AND EARLY HISTORY. 

TALAVERA, Battle of. See Spar: A. D. 
1809 (FesnvaRY—JULY). 

TALCA, Battle of (1818). SeeCamez: A. D. 


1810-1818. 
TALENT, Attic, Babylonian, &c.—‘ Not 
only in Attica, but in almost the Hellenic 


Btates, even in those which were not ix Greece 
but were of Hellenic origin, money was reckoned 
by talents of sixty minas, the mina at a hundred 
drachmas, the drachma st six oboli. At Athens 
the obolus was divided into eight chslci.. . 
the chalcOs into seven lepta. -Down to the half 
obolus, the Athenian money was, in general, 
coined only in silver; the dichalchon, or quartet 
obolus, in silver or copper; the chalcfis and the 
smaller pieces only in Soppes. .. « The value of 
the more ancient Attic silver tglent, silver value 
Yeckoned for silver value, will be 1,500 thir. 





TALMUD. 


Prussian currency; of the mina, 25 thaler; of the 
drachma, 6 gute groschen; of the obolus i g. Fy 
—equivalent to $1.06, $17.10, 71.1,cts,, 2.85 
cts respectively, . . . Before the tirhe of Soton, 
the Attic money was heavier; also the commer- 
cial weight was heavies than that by which. 
money was weighed. One hundred new drach- 
mas were equivalent to 72-73 ancient drachmas; 
but the ancient weight remained with very little 
alteration as commercial weight, to which, in 
luter times, an increase was algo added. Through 
the alteratious of Solon, the Attic money, which 
before stood to the Aiginetan in the relation of 
5:6, had to the same the relation of 8:5. The 
new was related to the ancient Attic money as 
18:25. Compared with the heavy Aiginetan 
drachma.. , the Attic was called the light 
diacbma. . . . The former waa equivalent to 
ten Attic oboli, so that the A®ginctan talent 
weighed more than 10,000 Attic drachmas. It 
was equal to the Babylonian talent Neverthe- 
less the Aiginetan money was soon coined 80 
light that it was related to the Attic nearly as 
B32... The Corinthian talent is to be esti- 
mated as originally equivalent to the Aginetan, 
but it was ulso in later times diminished. . . . 
The Egyptian talent . contained, accordin, 
to Varro in Pliny, cighty Roman pounds, andl 
cannot, therefore, have been essentially different 
from the Attic talent, since the Attic mina is re- 
lated to the Roman pound as 4:8... . The Eu- 
Loic talent is related . . . tothe Aiginetanas five 
to six, and is no other than the money-talent of the 
Athenians in use before the time of Solon, and 
which continued in use as commercial weight. 
According tq the most accurate valuation, there- 
fore, one hundred Euboic drachmas are equiva- 
lent to 1383 drachmas of Solon, . . . Appian has 
iven the relation of the Alexandrian to the 
Suboic talent in round numbers as 6 to 7 =~ 120 
to 140, but it was rather more accurately as 120 
t0138f. . . . Sumuch gold aa was estimated 
to he equivalent to a talent of silver, was uudoubt- 
edly also called u talent of gold.’ And, finally, 
a weight of gold of 6,000 drachmas, the value of 
which, compared with ailver, always depended 
upon the existing relation between them, was 
sometimes thus called."—A. Boeckh, Public 
Economy of Athens (tr. by Lams), bk. 1, ch. 4-6,— 
See, ulso, SHEKEL, . 
TALLAGE, The.—“' Under the general head 
of donum, auxilium, and the like, came a long 
series of imposts [in ‘the period of the Norman 
kings}, which were theoretically gifts of the 
nation to the king, and the amount of which was 
determined by the itinerant justices after sepa- 
rate negotiation with the payers. The most 
important of these, that which f€ll upon the 
towns and demesne lands of the Crown, is known 








as the tallage. This must have affected other 
roperty besides land, but the ular method 
in whitch it was to be collected was determined 


by the community on which it fell, or by special 
atrangement with the justices,” — W. Stubbs, 
. Hist, 1. ch. 18, eset. 161 (o. 1). 
TALLE: 1D, Prince Alienstion 
from Napoleon. See Fanon: A. D. 1807-1808. 
TALLIGEWI, The. See Amunioan As 
ORIGINES: ALLEGHANS. 
TALMUD, The.—‘The Talmud [from « 
Hebrew verb ing ‘to learn’] is a 
eee es elacatertaas on mene 
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TALMUD. 


topics treated of or touched on in Holy Writ; @ 
treasury, jn chaotic arrangement, of Jewish lore, 
acientitic, “legal, and legendary, a great store- 
housg of extra-biblical, yet biblically referable, 
-Jewish speculation, fagcy, and faith The 
Talmud proper is throughout of a twofold char- 
acter, and consists of two divisions, severally 
called the Mishna and the Gemara ‘The 
Misbna, in this connection, may be regarded as 
the text of the Talmud itself, and the Gemara as 
sort of commentary. . ‘The Gemara regu- 
larly follows the Mishna, and annotates upon it 
sentence by sentence ‘There are two Tal 
muds, the Yerushalmi [Jerusalem], or, more cor 
rectly, the Palestinian, and the Babh, that is, the 
Babylonian ‘he Mishna is pretty nearly the 
same in both these, but the Gemaras are differ- 
ent. The Talmud Yerushalmi gives the tradi- 
tional sayings of the Palestiman Rabbis, 

the ‘Gemara of the Children of the West,’ as it 
is styled, whereas the Talmud Babli gives the 
traditional sayings of the Rabbis of Babylon 
‘This Talmud 1s about four times the size of the 
Jerusalem one, it is by fur Cie more popular, 
and to it almost eaclusively our remarks relate ” 
—P.{ Hershon, Talmudic Muscellany, wntrod — 
‘The dute of the compilation of the Babylonian 
Talmud 1 fixed at about A D 500, that of 
Jerusalem was a century or more earlier See, 
also, Miscuna. 

TALUKDARS.—“‘A Taluka [in India] is a 
large estate, consisting of many villages, or, as 
they would be called in English, parishes | These 
villages had orginally separate proprietors, who 
paid their revenue direct to the Government 
treasury The Native Government m former 
times made over by patent, to a person called 
Talukdar, its mght over these villages, holding 
him responsible for the whole revenue The 
wealth and influence thus acquired by the Ta 
lukdar often made hun, in fact, dependent 

When the country came under British rule, 
engagements for payment of the Government 
Revenue were taken from these Talukdars, and 
they were called Zamindars "—Sir R Temple, 
James Thomawn, p 158—See Inpta A D 
1785-1798. 

TAMANES, Battle of. See Spars A.D 
1809 (Avaust—Novemnen) 

ASP I., Shah of Persia, A.D 1523- 
ey ...-Tamasp II., Shah of Persia, 17: 


Y 
TAMERLANE, OR TIMOUR. See Ti- 
(OU! 


MOUR + 

TAMMANY RING, The. See New Yore 
A.D 1868-1871. 

TAMMANY SOCIETY.— TAMMANY 
HALL.—‘‘Shortly after the peace of 1788, a 
society was formed in the city of New York, 
kpown by the name of the Tammany Society 
It was probably originally instituted with a view 
of organizing an easociation antagonist to the 
Cincinnati Society. That society was said to be 














monarchioal or rather aristocratical in its ten 
dency, and, when first ; forsend and before iu 
‘gonatitation was ament , on the suggestion o! 
seer eto and other ork . members, 

wo estal iment of an 
Poa or r, like an order of no- 
bility. y Society originally seems 


Tammany 
‘have -bad in view the preservation off our 
‘institutions. 


eat . . « ‘Tammany _So- 
sisty, of Columbian Order, was founded by Wiil- 
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Ham Mooney, an upholgterer residing in the city 
of*New York, some time in the administration 
of Presigent Washington. . William Mooney 
was one of those who, at that early day, re 
the powers of the general government as danger- 
ous to the independence of the state goveru- 
ments, and to the common liberties of the peel le. 
His object was to fill the country with institu- 
tions designed, and men determined, to preserve 
the just balance of power His purpose was 
patriotic and purely republican. ‘ammany 
was, at first, so popular, that most persons of 
merit became members; and so numerous were 
they that its anniversary [May 12] was regarded 
asaholiday At that time there was no party 
litics mixed up in its proceedings. But when 
President Washington, in the latter part of his 
administration, rebuked ‘self created societies,” 
from an apprebension that their ultimate ten- 
dency would be hostile to the public tranquility, 
the members of Tammany supposed their insti- 
tution to be included in the zeproots and they 
almost forsook it The founder, William Mooney, 
und a few others, continued steadfast. At one 
anniversary they were reduced so low that but 
three persons attended its festival From this 
time it became a political institution, and took 
ground with Thomas Jefferson '"—J. D. Ham- 
mond, History of Political Parties in the State of 
New York,» 1, ch 18—‘‘The ideal patrons of 
the society were Columbus and Tammany, the 
last a legendary Indian chief, once lord, it was 
said, of the island of Manbattan, and now 
adopted as the patron saint of America. 
association was divided into thirteen tribes, each 
tribe typitying a state, presided over by a 
sachem “here were also the honorary posts of 
warrior and hunter, and the council of sachems 
had at their head a grand sachem, a type evi- 
dently of the President of the United States,”— 
R_ Hildreth, Inst of the U 8, 0. 4, ch. 8.— 
“Shortly after Washington's inauguration, May 
12, 1789 the ‘Tammany Society or Columbian 
Order’ was founded. It was com at first 
of the moderate men of both political parties, 
and seems not to have been recognized as a 
insutution until the time of Jefferson as I. 
dent William Mooney was the first Grand 
Sachem, lus successor in 1790 was William Pitt 
Smith, and in 1791 Josiah Ogden Hoffman re- 
ceived the honor John Pintard was the first 
Sagamore De Witt Clinton was scribe of the 
council in 179). It was strictly a national so- 
ciety, based on the principles of patriotism, and 
had for its object the perpetuation of a true love 
for our own county. Aborigival forms and 
ceremonies were adopted in its fucorporation.”— 
Mrs M J Lamb, Hest. of the we N. Y., 0.2, 
p_ 802, forrnote —"*One, must distinguish, be- 
tween the ‘Tammany Society or Columbian 
Order’ and the political organization called for 
shortness ‘Tammany Hall.” . . The pasnmany 
Society owns a large building on Fourteen 
Street, near Third Avenue, and it leases rooma 
in this building tg the ‘Democratic Republican 
General Commitige of the City of New York,’ 
aber ie — more commonly move: as Tae 
«uany Hall’ or ‘ ny.’ Tammany 
means, therefore, first, the building on Four. 
teenth Street where the ‘ have their 
headquarters; and secondly, the political body 
qmually known’as the Dem Republican 
Committee of the City of New York. 
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7, 


. . « The city of New York is divided by law 
into thirty ‘assembly dfstricts;’ that is, thifty 
districts, each of which elects an assemblyman 
© to the state legislature. In each of these assem- 
bly districts there is held annually an election of 
members of the aforesaid Democratic Repub)i- 
can General Committee. This committee is a 
very large one, consisting of no less than five 
thousand men; and assembly. district is 
allotted a certain number-Of members, based on 
the number of Democratic votes which it cast in 
the last preceding presidential election. Thus 
the number of the General Committeemen elected 
in each assembly district varies: from sixty to 
two bundred and eventy, There is intended to 
be one General Committeeman for every fifty 
Democratic electors in the district. In each as- 
sembly district there is also elected a district 
leader, the head of Tammany Hall for that dis- 
trict. He is always a member of the General 
Committee, and these thirty men, one leader 
from each assembly district, form the executive 
committee of Tammany Hall. ‘By this com- 
mittee,’ says a Tammany official, ‘ali the internal 
affairs of organization are directed, its candi- 
datys for offices are selected, and the plans for 
every campaign are matured.’ The General 
Committee meets every month, five hundred 
members constituting a quorum; and in October 
of-each year it sits as a county convention, to 
nate candidates for the ensuing election. 
ere is also a sub-committee on organization, 
containing one thousand members, which meets 
once a month. This committee takes charge of 
the conduct of elections. There is, besides, a 
finance committee, appointed by the chairman of 
the General Committee, and there are several 
minor committees, unnecessary to mention. The 
chairman of the finance committee is at present 
Mr. Richard Croker. Such are the general com- 
mittees of Tammany Hall. Each assembly 
district is divided by law i merous election 
districts, or, as they are called in some cities, 
voting precincts,— each election district contain- 
te Oey it four hundred voters. The election dis- 
are looked after as follows: Every assem- 

Diy district has a district committee, com) 
the members of the General Committee elected 
from that district, and of certain additional mem- 
bers chosen for the purpose. The district com- 
mittee oy oe each of the election districts 
included that particular assembly district a 
This man is the local boss. He has 
from ten to twenty-five aids, and he is res) 
ble for the vote of his election district. 
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cleaning. department, or perhaps a minor 
ship. ‘The captain -of a district has 4 
acquaintance with all its voters; and on 
of an election he is able to tell how every 
his district is going to vote: He makes 
port; and from the eleven hundred rep 
the election district captains the Tamman; 
ers can predict with accuracy what will 
vote of the <a; —H. ©. Merwin, Ta: 
Hall (Atlantic, Feb., 1800, 

Aso In: R. Home, The of Tai 
Glargere Monthly, v. 44, pp. 683 Bs. 

TAMULS, The. See Turantan Ras 

TAMWORTH MANIFESTO, The. 
Enowanp: A. D. 1834-1837. 
TANAGRA, Battle of (B. C. 457). 
Grexce: B. C.' 458-456, 

TANAIM, The.—A name assumed 
Jewish Rabbins who especially devoted 
selves to the interpretation of the Mischt 
H.H. Milman, Hist. of the Jews, bk, 19. 

TANAIS, The.—The name anciently 
to the Russian river now called the Don,— 
latter name signifies simply ‘ water.’ 

TANCRED, King of Naples and 
A.D. 1189-1194. . 

TANCRED'S CRUSADE. See Cru 
A. D. 1096-1099; and Jenvsauem: A. D. 
and 1099-1144. 

TANEY, Roger B., and President 
son's removal of the Deposits. See_U 
Srares or Am.: A. D. 1 1836,....The 
Scott Decision. See Unirep Stares oF 
A. D. 1857. 

TANFANA, Feast and massacre of. 
Geemany: A. D. 14-16. 

TANIS. See Zoan. 

TANISTRY, Lawof. See TuatTH, 

TANNENBURG, Battle of (1410), 
Powann: A. D. 1888-1572. 

TANOAN FAMILY, The. See Aww 
Aporiatnes : TAROAN FaMmny. 

TANTALIDA, The. See Ancos. 

TAORMINA.—TAUROMENION.—, 
892 B. C. Dionysios, thestyrant of Syract 
pelled the Sikels, or natives of Sicily, f 
of their towns, Tauromenion (modern T: 
on the height’ of Tauros, and it subseq 
became a Greek city of it wealth, the 
of which are remarkably interesting at 
sent day. “There is the wall with the w 
the Sikel and the Greek side by side. There 
temple of the Greek chan, into the chur 
the Christian apostle of Sici ‘There is 
atre, the work of the Greek enlar; and 
fied by the Roman, the theatre w! unlike 
of Syracuse and Argos, still keep#so large 
of its scena, and where we hardly mourn 
of the rest as we look out on the hills and 

A. Freeman, 























































TAOUISM. See Cnmxa: 
FE Rg of (1849). 
TAPPANS, The. See Asentoan 


t LAN Fann. 
Rey oi he 
' ‘advanced the ‘that 


